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Field associates of “The Key Com- 
pany” know that prospecting is 
easier with the “Sales Promotion 
Letters” direct mail plan. They 
know that they can be counted on 
to open doors to interested inter- 
views. They know, too, that they 
can expect an above-average-return 
and that direct-by-mail delivery of a 


gift gives them unique advantages. 


This “Sales Promotion Letters” plan 


is just one of the many reasons why 


Equitable men know they can grow 


with “The Key Company”. 
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our clients 


pho are going places 
Heed MONY’s new 


accident 


policy 


mpare what MONY’s Executive Travel Accident policy can do for them...and for you 


/Gives coverage for accidental loss of life, 
iin or sight for both travel and nontravel 
wtidents e Quadruple benefits for specified 
"Common Carrier” travel accidents.(Triple 
m California) e Double benefits for the 
common automobile travel accidents 
# Single indemnity for the everyday non- 
travel accident e Great flexibility—there 
are four different plans with basic accidental 


UTUAL 0. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


death benefits ranging from. $10,000 to 
$25,000 e« You get top commissions and 
vested renewals e Fast coverage because 
policies are electronically issued e Easy to 
sell—short application is part of sales bro- 
chure. Start going places yourself with this 
new ETA policy. Send coupon for further 
information. (Policy offered in all states 
and in Canada.) 


New York 
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Mutual Of New York 
Dept. BI-961 
Broadway at 55th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE 
brochure on MONY’s 
Executive Travel Accident insurance. 


Name. 
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Life Stock Index 





Our title insurance policies and 
services are available to you a ee eae 
and your clients in seventeen 
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states, District of Columbia, ; ~—e po _— ders aid ~ 

P oe fi ar aS 147, 144.0 191.5 187.9 210.2 

and Puerto Rico. February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 2244 

March ......... 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 236.1 

ED 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.8 2495 

We ces 156.9 146.2 183.4 1743 263.3 

RNR NRE 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 275.3 

WON as 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 299.5 
August ......... 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 
° September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 
Title Guar antee October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 
Comp November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
any December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 








Insurance Stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 




















te Range Bid Price 
LIFE COMPANIES Hig Low — 7/31/61 
PE ANT Fs as iwidik cdbcdh Adeeke thes caedyadecs o cece 129% 94, 121% 
American General Insurance 65 30! 63 
American Heritage saa? te 6 11h 
American National tik 7 12%, 
Bankers National ......... jaa Oe 22 45 
EY NE gn Lea betas bo bedce asus’ 36% 14 33%, 
Business Men's Assurance (i) .............0cesecceee 8i 33 79 
California Western States (b) ............. 66000 .000e 97 45'/ 84 
Commonwealth of Kentucky ..............0..cceeeee 43% 21 40% 
Connecticut General (g) ........ REACTS 283 199 259 
Continental Assurance (k) 205 1% 176 
Srankiin Ule (I) ......:.-+....., ane i, 107 
Gov't. Employees Life (k) 15 42 107 
Ne Nae reat sce did ich) dos pan vondansdeeed 35%, 18\/, 33% 
in cc cav ed ctige 60 sas davehecceseees 67' 42 63!) 
Kansas City Life ........... ‘abs sees 2180 1330 2130 
Liberty National (h) sean aies cone ae 43% 79 
Life & Casualty .............. sip Chats eee ae 164, 25% 
Life Insurance w EEE Scabsexdducabaayncace’s by 54 92 
ee ES 8 | OCIA ye erT ory error ere ye 150 90!/2 135 
Massachusetts patoceetty Fimwiierdthns ccbasatassecesde 6l'/, 40 44 
IE BE es, ev eabenserseneedeovee 71 46 89 
National Life & Accident .............ccccccceeneeee 194 115 183 
National Old Line Insurance ......... 00.66. ccceeeeee 35 15 | 
North American Life Ins. (Chicago) SD, sdatetbie os 26 134, at 
EE Be ve hob acct 'evbenes's cccbbsaceese 97 47 
yom ME EEN ac sscabdéasaccdbsanee vieehanbs Het 4\% iM, 
epublic National 82 33 7", 
Southland Life ....... TAN -- 14 88 
‘ renee BIO | see 4 | ; 1 
" opse ravelers Insurance ... ‘i ie 
The World's Tallest Marble Office Building Gaited tesueena’ Pr} M3 P 
United States Life DUR eahbccdedabiatsasteasenesiasece 78/4 35'/4 5 
Future Home Office ON MME MEN Gris a sv ids a ced dicessvedecteabas 53 0, 48 
b for 10% stock dividend. 
United Insurance Company of America m4 io as atack dividend. a 
F - d for 2 for | split and 25%, stock dividend. 
41 Stories—One East Wacker Drive—Chicago e for 5% stock dividend. 
2 for | ‘ meek ee. 
Life Accident Health Hospital N for 84 stock id ividend. 
for stock dividend. 
J. R. Hogan, President Home Office—Chicage 5, lilinols i} 1, oe ent Gividend. 
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Ever Seen an Actuary z Blow a Fuse? 


\\Ao 
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The other day we did, soon after.we asked a 
Junior Actuary this question: 

“How many combinations of policy and rider 
can The Manhattan Life issue as of now? Must be 
an awful lot of ’°em. There are 55 policies and 18 
tiders, and most every rider can be attached to 
most any policy. Then you’ve got to figure that 
just about everything is issued up to 1,000% 
Mortality, which means, in most cases, twelve 
sub-standard tables, A through FZ. Don’t bother 
about all the ages we issue at or the different 
year-spans of each rider.” 

The Actuary scowled a bit, then stroked his 
chin as he meditated. 

All of a sudden, he started manipulating keys 
on an ultra modern, if small, computing machine. 
Reminded us of a piano virtuoso at the 
ivories. The more keys the Actuary punched, 


THe MANHATTAN LIFE 
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the more the machine got agitated, jumping like 
a frog. The figures in the peep holes kept getting 
bigger and bigger. 

Then it happened — FAST. The machine quit 
cold; the light went out. 

Our Actuary looked perplexed. “Must have 
blown a fuse! Too many combinations for this 
small machine to handle,” he muttered. ‘The big 
machine is tied up. How about coming back next 
week?” 

Sorry, but we couldn’t get the answer by press 
time. Let’s just say this for the moment: The Man 
from Manhattan Life can offer you a big range of 
sales-closing combinations. With few exceptions, 
the underwriting goes to 1,000% Mortality, 
which means a lot when you have a ‘“‘tough one.” 
Call The Man from Manhattan and tell him 
your problems. 

Over $1,500,000,000 of Insurance in Force 


“ INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEw York, 
Home Office: 111 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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“Lhe higher a man sets his goats, 
the more he needs life insurance!~ 


BARSH, OTTAWA 





There is a difference! 


Northwestern 
Mutual provides 
superior service 
at the lowest 


possible cost! 


XCELLENT SERVICE at exceptionally low 

cost . . . this is the aim of Northwest- 
ern Mutual, as it has been for over 104 
years... still is... and always will be. 

In fact, at Northwestern Mutual, that 
portion of a policyowner’s premium used 
for operating expenses is just about half 
the average of the 14 other largest life 
insurance companies. 

Such savings are the result of several 
things. Fewer than 15 clerical employees 
are required for every $100 million of 
insurance in force . . . a lower figure than 
that published by any other company. 

Electronic data processing equipment 
coupled with simplified procedures also 
contribute to over-all efficiency and 
economy. 

Yet, with all the modern methods and 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER. Life insurance policies with the company 
play a prominent part in Mr. Handschumacher's program of family protection 


An important message for men 
seeking higher goals 
by ALBERT G. HANDSCHUMACHER 
President, Lear. inc. 
Manufacturers of precision equipment for 
aircraft, missiles, and industrial applications 


“(CYNE OF THE Best ways | know for a 
man to further his career and pro- 

vide for his family, is to establish high 

goals and then move toward them. 


“Many men succeed... through hard 
work and the simple passage of time. 
But for other men, time is limited. This 
need not jeopardize a man’s plans for 
protecting his family. With permanent 
life insurance, he can achieve vital goals 
with a stroke of a pen. 

“He can assure a comfortable home 
and adequate income for his wife and 
can also provide the funds for his chil- 
dren‘s college education. 


“He can look forward to the growing 
cash value of his life insurance policies. 
This money can serve as loan collateral 
for business opportunities, as emergency 
reserve, or finally provide important 
dollars for retirement years. 

“A carefully planned life insurance 
program with a sound company can help 
assure that a man will reach the prime 
goal most important to all of us, namely, 
the welfare of his family.” 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 


Mie WeUees. Wisconsin 


“BECAUSE THERE 18 A DIFFERENCE” 


machines, the personal side of service 
never suffers at Northwestern Mutual. 
Policyowners are company owners... 
and the quantity and quality of the scrv- 
ice they receive reflects it. 

If such a company appeals to you get 
in touch with a NML agent. He's listed 
in the phone book. The Northwe:term 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mit 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA Licensed 
Hallmark tite: Wes ooo cctes bis 5 se and eee nis Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sie Rie Eis nk, Foes |. Sao egies i 350s Se BN Sane Bad Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Great American Life Ins. Co. ...........000 eee eee Newark, N, J. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Great Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. ...........-..-- Dallas, Texas 
Union Reserve’ Lite In Ce. se 6c cos cos tice ce bares Minot, N. D. 
Universal Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .......2--.2202 00s Dallas, Texas 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Colonial Life and Accident Ins. Co. .............-. Columbia, S. C, 
Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. .........eeeeeeeee Los Angeles, Cal. 
SHOC tHE ieee NOES GOs sk con ok Kad oouc's Son benicean a Chicago, Ill. 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. .............4-. Dallas, Texas 
GEORGIA Admitted 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ Anchorage, Ky. 
ILLINOIS Admitted 


American Heritage Life Ins. Co. .............. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Licensed 


Colonial Life Ins. Co. of Illinois ................-- Chicago, Ill. 

Sts: Anthony: Life Jos. ess ii. Sols .S Sess aces Murphysboro, Ill. 

INDIANA Licensed 

Franklin National Life Ins. Co. ...........220000- Fort Wayne, Ind. 

KANSAS Admitted 

All American Life and CORT TOs. 65 ko ew enegex Park Ridge, Ill. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Ohio Life Insurance Company... .............-.- Hamilton, Ohio 
Licensed 

Wayne National Life Ins. Co. .............00 0 ees Detroit, Mich. 

MINNESOTA Admitted 


American Heritage Life Ins. Co. .............. Jacksonville, Fla. 


MONTANA Admitted 

Capitol Life: Insurance Co. cocci cc. ces cecascssees Denver, Colo. 

International Opportunity Life Ins. Co. .........-.- Denver, Colo. 

oi ig Se SR OR Pere gery epee om ey on Wilmington, Del. 

National Western Life Ins. Co. ........cceeceeees Denver, Colo. 

Sh Lawennen: tile. Ine es oss ca cakilaw cease Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Security Life Ins. Co. .............05- New York, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA Admitted 

MONEY Blew ING GO i aside cna taka wnuousen’ Stevens Point, Wisc. 

Veenaport Lore. ths. Cas i oe Ss ci ck oc aoe eens Dallas, Texas 

Western Security Life Ins. Co. .............. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Examined 

Lincold: Mutual. ‘Life: tins. Go. =ss As iis Sen Lincoln, Nebr. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Great American Life Ins. Co. ................ East Orange, N. J. 

NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Perpetual National Life Ins. Co. ................ Rapid City, S. D. 

OKLAHOMA Licensed 

Western Heritage Life Ins. Co. ................ Woodward, Okla. 
Admitted 


First Continental Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


ES Me Houston, Texas 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. 


Boe ten cia Se eae Dallas, Texas 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Great American Life Ins. Co. ..............- East Orange, N. J. 





RHODE ISLAND Admitted 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. ............-- Baltimore, Md. 


Unidad 1s: Ge. Of América oo... 5... oh ivcckeeeeseed Chicago, Ill, 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident Ins. Co. ...... Anchorage, Ky, 
Sun Life Insurance Company of America .......... Baltimore, Md, 
VIRGINIA Admitted 


American Capital Life Ins. Co. ............-. Washington, D. C. 
Lincoln American Life Ins. Co. .............4.. Memphis, Tenn. 
Southwest Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. ............-. Dallas, Texas 


Stonewall Jackson Life Ins. Co. ............-. Huntington, W. Va. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

Great Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. ............-5-- Dallas, _ Texas 
Ideal National Ins. Co. ..............2004.- Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sate tire sees tas OF Gl 6 ois i bc bo oe Fok cea RS Denver, Colo. 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 


Southern Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co. .............- Jackson, Miss. 


ALBERTA Admitted 
Pela A ING GR rien: ek a skek cuawcloe Skokie, Ill. 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
PAE RR: Ws GAS sn oe Se eck oe 6 kin cos Pepe wk eee Skokie, Ill. 


Conventions Ahead 


SEPTEMBER 
8-9 Southwest Management Conference, Statler-Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas. 
17-20 International Claims Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
18-20 Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
19-20 Life Insurance Advertisers Assn., Sheraton-Dallas, Dallas, 
Texas. 
23-27 American College of Life Underwriters, Annual meeting, 
American College and Society. 
24-26 National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Zone Four, 
Shroeder, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
24-29 — Assn. of Life Underwriters, Denver-Hilton, Denver, 
‘olo. 
25-27 Life Office Management Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 
25-27 National Fraternal Congress of America, Netherland-Hilton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OCTOBER 
9-13 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 
9-11 National Office Management Assn., Regional Conf., Bellevue- 


Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, Ill 


18-20 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Astor, New York City. 

18-20 Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

25-26 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

26-28 Indiana State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Mid-west Manage- 


ment Conf., Sheraton, French Lick, Indiana. 
30-Nov | Health Ins. Assn. of America, Individual Ins. Forum, Bilt- 
more, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 

2-3 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodz3e, 
Pebble Beach, Calif. 

7-10 = Life eaerease Agency Management Assn., Edgewater Bea -h, 
Chicago, II 

8 Canadian Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., King Edward 
Sheraton, Toronto, Ont. 

12-16 International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, Princess Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

13-15 


gi of Actuaries, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
- Va. > 
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Md Life Sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 














» Ky, acquired. 
Md, In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
D. C.BMonth 1960 1961 % Change 
Tenn. Panualy.. is... cee cece. $5,113 $5,187 +1% 
TexasMFebruary ......--...-- 5,668 5,458 —3% 
f, iba CHS eos isk yes 6,567 9,012 +37% 
pil Geek ne cate oe 6,106 6,297 +3% 
Moy {case esc yaks weiin 6,353 6,595 +3% 
es Madore o Gap wkas as se aa ek 6,325 6,255 —I% 
Utah 
Colo. MFirst six months ..... $36,132 $38,804 +7% 
uly ee aGrs Gicy pebietes 6,144 
AUQUSR csi ee bcbse aera 6,093 
Miss. September ........... 5,725 
Oc ORM obese aaeies 6,230 
November ........... 6,829 
>, W.December ........... 7,255 
Meat ek es i ns ean $74,408 


e, ill 
* TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 






































oe eaeer $3,617 $3,559 —I% 
le, Se we eee 3,980 4,017 +1% 
WON ns vo ks Sais 4,777 4,765 0% 
ROG Gicg Ribs ip bd 4,476 4,501 0% 
DY Sa hs 43.5 ose 4,624 4,807 +4%, 
WUNG@ehds sobs 34.650 8s 4,676 4,536 —3% 
First six months ..... $26,150 $26,185 0% 
IV Gra pialeek.s < Se eke 4,161 
Dallas, BAUgust ......--.06--, 4,452 
er September .......... 4,098 
holy Bet 228 - + --> ot Jessie Ball duPont Chapel 
a 4 fa lealaaie : f ; ; ; : i ; ; 4.982 Hollins College, Roanoke, Virginia 
Dallas, MM kes ae a cia sass $52,883 Z 
Roanoke, Star City of the South— 
om TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Home of Shenandoah Life 
Four, BJanuary ............. $500 $501 0% 
CI Sc ca cs Sekar 578 544 —b%, Mountain ranges form a picturesque setting for 
enver, _— (oA Rae ye a +8% Hollins College, one of the finest liberal arts colleges in 
D.C. May : : Ae ; ; is ; ; : ; 676 677 “2 the country — the first chartered college for women 
Sten One eos svc, lI 628 +24, in Virginia, established in 1842. 
aon. $3,558 $3,576 0%, There are five accredited colleges within a 50-mile 
> a: Ge ECON Relea ee 558 radius of Roanoke, plus two accredited junior colleges 
POI os Ss ese 580 of business and a Technical Institute. 
September .......... 567 
0, Ill B October ............. 587 
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Are You Satisfied? 


ou can’t give your clients well-rounded insurance programs 
if you don’t handle accident and sickness insurance. 


If you haven’t entered this important field or if you aren’t 
doing as well as you feel you should through your present connection, 
contact our nearest office. We’ll be glad to have our fieldman 


call and explain the outstanding advantages we have to offer. 


Group « Commercial « Monthly Premium x Hospital 


| 
| Sg America Fore 
The Continental insurance Company + Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey +  Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York + National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. l oyalty Group 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. « The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 


Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company » Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited » Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 





e¢ The high degree of turnover or 
erminations of life insurance agents 
is a matter of deep concern both for 
managers and company men. Besides 
the obvious economic waste in train- 
ing a man for a year only to have 
him leave for another position, the 
turnover has an unfortunate effect 
on the general public’s image of the 
industry. Some of the procedures in 
Recruiting College Men for agency 
tanks are discussed in the article on 
page 14. 


eee A home office underwriter’s 
function is not the negative one of 
placing obstacles in the way of the 
Papplicant and agent, by declining 
cases. Rather it is the very positive 
task of being certain that people are 
placed in the proper classification so 
that they will make the right con- 
tributions to the financial pool out 
of which all claims are paid. The ef- 
'fectiveness of his relations with the 
agent depends upon the confidence 
‘he can instill in the agent that his de- 
cisions are right and equitable. Over 
and above this, The Role of the Un- 
derwriter requires that he, as all the 
members of the industry, be an en- 
thusiastic apostle of the financial 
security inherent in life insurance. 
See page 16 for a consideration of 
that role. 


°°° Hospital costs may be divided 
into two broad segments: the medi- 
cal, nursing, scientific and therapeu- 
tic services provided, and the provi- 
sion of room and dietary services. It 
is in the former area that the spec- 
tacular increases have occurred with 
a Major part of the increase due to 
higher wages and other benefits pro- 
vided the personnel. Overall the 
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cost of hospital care can be expected 
to rise about 5% a year in the near 
future. Unless there is a strong 
mechanism of prepayment and insur- 
ance to provide for hospital care, the 
invasion of the Federal and local 
governments into the financing of 
hospitals will not be able to be kept 
down to what is absolutely neces- 
sary. That is the importance of Fi- 
nancing Health Care to insurance 
men. It is spelled out in the article 
on page 23. 


eee It is easy for any insurance man 
who can read and is not deaf to 
identify the problems faced by the 
life insurance industry today. Jumbo 
group, buy term and invest the dif- 
ference, mutual fund competition, fi- 
nanced insurance and the replace- 
ment problem, to mention only a few, 
have been discussed fully and often 
both in these pages and in the rest 
of the insurance press, and from the 
speakers platform of many, many 
meetings. Looking at the Current 
Trends in the business, our author 
on page 31 suggests that all of these 
problems have a common cause in 
the psychological climate of today. 


eee It may soon be necessary for us 
to revise many of ovr traditional 
ideas about retirement. Medical 
science, in many cases, seems to be 
far ahead of those lawmakers who 
adhere to the philosophy of more 
and more, earlier and earlier. Be- 
cause of the many medical advances, 
Trends In Longevity indicate con- 
tinued lengthening of life. It is up 
to us to make these longer lives fruit- 
ful rather than wasted. See page 37. 


°° [mportant in any business is the 
system of internal control adopted. 


In addition to a regular auditing 
department it is sometimes neces- 
sary for a large company to get out- 
side help. If a company is to make 
maximum use of both its own and 
public auditors it must have a defi- 
nite set of principles governing the 
operation of the department. On 
page 49 our author suggests what 
should be the basis of Auditing Prin- 
ciples and outlines how efficient au- 
diting operation can be realized. 


eee Urban renewal is obvious to 
anyone who looks up and sees the 
massive rebuilding going on in our 
nation’s cities. More subtle, how- 
ever, is the tremendous role the in- 
surance industry is playing in this 
period of reconstruction. Life /n- 
surance Builds office structures, co- 
operative apartment houses and rec- 
reational areas and provides the 
funds from reserves, using the profit 
to reduce insurance costs. On page 
71 we are publishing an article which 
describes life insurance’s position as 
the largest single source of building 
capital. 


eee Company management teams 
are made up of prudent men with 
long experience in the business and 
financial world. They have experi- 
enced the vicissitudes of the years 
and have developed the ability to 
analyze changing conditions. They 
will, however, need to be particu- 
larly agile to adjust their thinking to 
the changes of this decade. Business 
Environment of the Sixties will de- 
mand the utmost of flexibility on 
the part of those at the head of both 
large and small companies. A pene- 
trating look at that environment by a 
banker will be found on page 80. 


RE: Article “The Rule of Caveat 
Emptor” 

In the July 1961 issue, we pre- 
sented an article entitled The Rule of 
Caveat Emptor by Carlyle M. Dun- 
away, General Counsel of The Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, The article, in part, referred 
to the Judge’s findings of fact and 
the citation in the case of Knox vs. 
Anderson, 162 F. Supp. 338, 159 F. 
Supp. 795 (D.C. Hawaii 1958). 

It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that the Knox vs. Anderson case 
is on appeal and that it is under 
submission to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in the Ninth Circuit. 
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The day a person qualifies as a Field Underwriter with New York Life, his training begins. —that 
Through regular classes, home study, and personal consultations with management, he covers pr 
all the specially prepared texts in the three-part Nylic Training Course. Unite 
Part One covers insurance fundamentals and basic Nylic selling techniques, single-need selling, ee 
merchandising insurance, selling through service, total-need selling, expanding markets, and the ; 
marketing mass coverages. Part Two covers programming with planned security. highe 
Part Three covers Business Insurance topics such as: reaching the businessman; solving sole 
proprietor, partnership, corporation and key-man problems. This part also explores Estate 
Conservation; selling the estate owner, tax procedures and guides. 
ye ; ; TI 
Career conferences, advanced underwriting seminars, workshops, and club meetings supplement the ¢ 
this training and provide a way to continuously increase the agent’s know-how and advance actus 
his career. Also, the Nylic Agent who desires to enroll in C.L.U. study courses receives full ire | 
assistance from the Company. of te 
pani 
This continuous training, combined with his enthusiasm and ability, helps explain why the from 
Nylie Agent is so successful—and why New York Life policies are so widely owned. tres 
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—20-Year Net Payments 


T HE ANNUAL TABLES of comparable net continuing 
costs are shown on the following pages. The lowest 
vate for a policy of $10,000 issued to men at age 35 is 
used, both for history and present scales. The basis of 
the figures is similar to that used in past years. That is 
to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for 
actual history means a policy issued in 1941. For the 
present scale figures it represents the current dividend 
scale projected 20 years into the future. Only the yearly 
averages—twenty years premiums less twenty years 
dividends divided by 20—are shown. Of course, in all 
cases cash values are available in addition. 


Some Companies Omitted 


Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the United States. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered costs 
—that is, the payments less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies, these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 3% to 3% (some to as low as 2%), or otherwise 
strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are only 
‘wo natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M. P. T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
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of the policyholders receive $10,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash values, 
there is no point in maintaining this separation for the 
present scale average figures where the cash values are 
different. Therefore, we have not computed median 
averages for these groups, but only for the total. 

The table following shows the median cost of the com- 
panies for selected years. Other comparisons may be 
obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and those 
shown in the July, 1943 issue of Best’s Insurance News. 


TWENTY YEAR AVERAGE NET PAYMENTS 


"Present Scales” 


Ordinary 
Life 


20.92 
21.05 
19.22 
19.01 
18.64 
18.60 
18.48 
18.27 


20 Payment 
Life 


31.90 
33.03 
31.66 
31.27 
30.60 
30.14 
29.91 
29.26 


20 Year 
Endowment 


44.46 
44.63 
43.57 
43.06 
42.74 
42.32 
42.11 
40.95 


“Actual Histories" 
Ordinary 20 Payment 
Life Life 
C. V. $318 up C. V. $609 up 


20.66 29.67 
20.89 30.86 
20.98 30.92 
21.04 30.93 
20.59 30.79 
20.33 30.75 
20.29 30.79 
19.97 30.78 


20 Year 
Endowment 
C. V. $1000 


42.91 
43.96 
44.43 
44.53 
44.11 
44.06 
44.05 
43.97 


t For 1958 and subsequent years figures are average rate per 
$1,000 on a $10,000 basis. 


1947 
1951 
1956 
1957 
1958 tf 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
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BURL M. ABEL, M.B.A. 
Associate Professor 
Texas Technological College 


UMEROUS' RESEARCH reports, 
Norace magazine articles and in- 
dustry spokesmen indicate that there 
-is an extremely high degree of turn- 
over or terminations among life in- 
surance agents. Some studies show 
a first year termination ratio of 60%, 
with ratios running as high as 75% 
for second year new agents. Re- 
search indicates that recruits who 
find the life insurance sales career 
more difficult than they had antici- 
pated, are typically those first to 
terminate. This suggests that the 
new recruit, given sufficient indoc- 
trination, will tend to be more suc- 
cessful than his untutored competi- 
tor. This report examines some of 
the indoctrination techniques which, 
in one study, reduced agent turnover 
and which may attract young men 
into the life insurance industry. 

Among the arrangements pres- 
ently in use by life insurance com- 
panies are: pre-contract training, 
agents’ financing, internship college 
programs for seniors, and pre-draft 
indoctrination programs. 

Pre-contract training is simply an 
indoctrination period of from three 
to six weeks, in which the prospec- 
tive agent practices sales talks, ob- 
serves field operations, performs 
policyholder services, and in addi- 
tion, studies life insurance principles, 
and attitude building materials. Dur- 
ing this period, supervisory person- 
nel are afforded the opportunity 
both to train the recruit and to ob- 
serve his adaptability to the life in- 
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surance industry. Conversely, the 
recruit has the opportunity to “see 
for himself” the nature of the life 
insurance profession without com- 
mitment (i.e., resigning his present 
job). A Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association report 
published in 1957 indicated that the 
technique of pre-contract training 
can cut first year terminations. 


Survival Percentages 


The following table, taken from 
this report, indicates the percentages 
of survival for all agents hired by 
the Massachusetts Life Insurance 
Company in the first half of 1955 and 
surviving one and two years. These 
data are compared with a sampling 
of fifteen other large life insurance 
companies in the U. S. These, in 
turn, are compared with the survival 
rates of inexperienced financed 
agents hired by the same company 
during 1958 and the following two 
years. These data are contrasted 
with a sample from industry for one 
year survival. 


New Agents’ Survival Rates 


1955 
All-Agents 


Mass. Mutual Industry 
Ist Yr. 50% 41% 
2nd Yr. 34% 24% 


1958 
All-Agents 


Mass. Mutual Industry 

Ist Yr. 58.2% 39.2% 

2nd Yr. a _ 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Les Warshell, C.L.U., of Chicago, Illinois, is the younger member of Acacia’s 
most famous father-son team. He joined our Agency organization in 1937 
following his graduation from the University of Illinois. He was then just 
twenty-one years of age. 


As Acacia’s leading producer in 1960, he paid for more than $2 million of top 
quality business. Today he has more than $12 million of business in force, upon 
which he receives the monthly income provided for under the unique compen- 
sation provisions of his “Opportunity Contract”. In addition, Les can look 
forward to receiving an ever-increasing monthly income on his total business 
in force throughout his entire Acacia career. 


Les attributes most of his success to the inspiration and guidance of his father, 
our “Mr. E. J.”, who next year celebrates his 40th Anniversary as a mem- 
ber of Acacia’s field organization. He also credits his broad knowledge of the 
business and the fact that Acacia specializes in selling personalized life insur- 
ance protection, which enables him to devote all of his selling efforts to that 
one field. 


Acacia, like “Mr. E. J.”, is proud of Les Warshell, and all of our other career 
life insurance salesmen and saleswomen who have found their own secret of 
success in life insurance specialization . . . at Acacia. 


1ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
"Where You Get Tomorrow's Protection Today" 
51 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 
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JAMES F. OATES, JR. 
President 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. 


LIFE INSURANCE company is a 
complex organism, which, lives 


and prospers only if its several mem- 
bers live and prosper together. The 
several members, or departments, 
are not individually self-sufficient 
and independent. They are actually 
mutually interdependent, but they 
must separately be effective and ex- 
pert in the discharge of their special 
interests and segregated responsi- 
bilities. 

It is important to remember and 
appreciate the fact of mutuality of 
interdependence in a life insurance 
enterprise, since our business mis- 
sion necessarily involves built-in 
sources of basic conflicts of interest. 
For example, the commission agent 
cannot evade the human and finan- 
cial motivation to succeed in his 
selling activities and thereby fre- 
quently being in direct conflict with 
the maintenance by the underwriter 
of sound protective principles nec- 
essary for the long term success of 
the business. Our business, therefore, 
does involve a chain of separate de- 
partments which must each be staffed 
by trained and able experts devoted 
to achieving objectives based on high 
and exacting standards—some of 
which may seem to be in conflict with 
the objectives of other experts. 

Thus the size, complexity and 
inherent potentiality of conflict in 
our business today places tremen- 
dous responsibilities upon the ex- 
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perts in each phase of our operation 
and continually points up the need 
for close cooperation and generous 
understanding among all members 
of the organization, 

I know in our company the task 
of achieving the proper balance and 
coordination between the various 
parts of our company is a much 
more complex job today than when 
Henry Baldwin Hyde, the founder, 
started the Society 101 years ago. 
In the early days Mr. Hyde himself 
did just about everything there was 
to do in the institution. When he 
designed and priced a policy, he had 
to remember that he was going to 
have to sell it; that he was going to 
have to provide service for it; and 
that he was responsible for seeing 
that the financial results were sound 
and livable. I suspect there were 
times when he argued with himself, 
and I can certainly imagine that 
when he was in front of a prospect, 
he probably wished he had been more 
liberal in setting premium rates ; but 
when he was paying claims or cast- 
ing up accounts, he probably thought 
he should have been more conserva- 
tive in his underwriting. 


Ideal Conditions 


In a way, Mr. Hyde’s working 
conditions were ideal. I sometimes 
envy him inordinately. Hyde the 
salesman, knew what Hyde the un- 
derwriter required and why. Hyde 
the ‘claims man, pretty well under- 
stood why Hyde the salesman had 
acted as he had. I suppose it is fair 
to assume that in Mr. Hyde’s day 


everyone in the organization knew 
what everyone else was trying to do 
and why, what the various needs 
were, and how the various problems 
could best be faced and solved. | 
venture to say that most of the time 
there was sympathy, empathy, and 
understanding between the various 
parts of Mr. Hyde. He cooperated 
with himself real well! 

I must confess that my views 
about the role of the underwriter 
have changed appreciably over the 
years. My father was a general 
agent in Chicago for the North- 
western Mutual. When one of the 
home office underwriters up in Mil- 
waukee declined a choice case of his, 
one that he had sold so enthusiasti- 
cally to himself and the applicant, 
at that point, the members of our 
family began to develop a pretty 
negative attitude toward the role of 
the underwriter, and the medical ex- 
aminer, I am sure that this was be- 
fore the days of Paul Frazer and 
his associates. 

However, since taking an active 
part in the life insurance business | 
have experienced the process known 
as “reorientation.” I’ve come to have 
what I hope is a realistic appreci:- 
tion of the highly important role of 
the home office underwriter in this 
dynamic, growing business of ours. 

For more than anything else we 
look to the underwriter to preser\e 
the financial soundness of our busi- 
ness, not just for today, but. for the 
generations of policyholders . and 
management that will follow us. 
Through his actions on the volume 
of cases that moves through his de- 
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f the UNDERWRITER 


artment, he largely controls the 
juality of the business placed in 
orce, and the proper classification of 
it, with all of the implications that 
his has upon production, financial 
integrity, and the cost of our prod- 
ict. 


A Positive Task 


It is well understood (indeed ax- 
iomatic) that insurance is merely 
the operation of a financial pool into 
which the insured puts premium dol- 
lars so that at the appropriate time 
in the future some specific amount 
of money will be available for either 
himself or his beneficiary. Now 
obviously this pool concept won't 
work unless there are many, many 
policyholders and unless each in- 
sured individual puts in his proper 
share, The underwriter’s job is not 
a negative one of placing obstacles in 
the way of the applicant and the 
agent, by declining cases. Rather, 
he has the very positive task of being 
certain that people are placed into 
the proper classification so that they 
will make the right contribution to 
the pool, so that when the time 
comes to draw down the proceeds 
all members will find that the money 
is there for them, The underwriter’s 
job is not one of thwarting or dis- 
trusting the salesman or the appli- 
cant, but rather his task is to de- 
velop the information needed to 
appraise the applicant in terms of 
risk so that his contribution to the 
pool can be properly assessed. I am 
sure that this is not news to the 
rcaders of this article but these con- 
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cepts certainly need to be stated and 
restated, 

In today’s competitive market, 
we also consider our underwriters 
as very much a part of our company’s 
efforts to produce a steadily increas- 
ing amount of new business. Insur- 
ance companies, like all other 
business institutions, are living or- 
ganisms. To survive they must 
grow. If they cease to grow, they 
will perish. And this growth is nour- 
ished by the continued produc- 
tion of sound, persistent business. 
Our underwriters must understand 
clearly the importance of such pro- 
duction as indispensable for the com- 
pany’s and their own future welfare. 
The underwriter’s daily occupation 
and the reason for his pay check, is 
completely dependent upon the flow 
of new business. We expect our un- 
derwriters to do all that is possible 
within the limits of soundness to 
help the agent write business. In 
viewing the fine balance that must be 
maintained between the desire for 
growth and the need for soundness, 
we expect our underwriters—and 
agents—to share the responsibilities 
on both sides of the balance scale. 

To accomplish this our under- 
writers must acquire an apprecia- 
tion of the agent’s perspective and 
motivations ; they have to recognize 
the competitive pressures, frustra- 
tions, and problems confronting the 
commission agent, and to realize the 
social and economic impact of their 
decisions. 

These decisions are of value to 
the salesman only if he has them 
promptly, which in some instances, 


it sometimes seems, means the day 
before yesterday. An underwriting 
department must be organized and 
equipped to give the fast, efficient 
service required to be competitive 
and meet the reasonable require- 
ments of the salesman and applicant. 

To facilitate getting quick answers 
on requirements and - requests for 
additional information and to speed 
approvals to the field, we have (as 
have many other companies) in- 
stalled teletype machines in our 
home office underwriting depart- 
ment. Lines are constantly open to 
sixty agencies in thirty-six cities 
and for the balance of our agency 
offices we have twice daily teletype 
service. 

In our present home office build- 
ing we have experimented with con- 
veyor belt for moving cases from one 
processing area to another. The 
time saving has been so gratifying 
that a far more elaborate system of 
conveyor belts will be in operation 
in our new office building. 


Sales Assistance 


These mechanical devices have 
helped us improve underwriting 
service. More importantly, though, 
I feel that this continued demonstra- 
tion of improvements in service re- 
flects the underwriter’s recognition 
that he must in fact assist in the com- 
pany’s sales efforts. 

Much of the effectiveness of an 
underwriter in his relations with the 
agency force is dependent upon the 
confidence that the salesman has in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriter's Role—Continued 





the underwriter’s actions, Of course 
this confidence will never reach the 
point where the agent will be grat- 
ified by declinations. They just 
don’t make agents that way, thank 
goodness. What we can strive for, 
though, is an understanding accept- 
ance by the salesman of the reasons 
why the case must be underwritten 
on a sound and restrictive basis. 
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“It’s not our company practice” or 
“Our rules don’t permit it” are no 
longer satisfactory explanations to 
the agent. Today the underwriter 
must fully understand and commu- 
nicate effectively the reasons for his 
actions so that his line of reasoning 
will be thoroughly understood by 
the agent—it is such understanding 
that builds confidence. 

I’m sure that today our under- 
writers and the other experts in our 
business recognize the need for an 
understanding, if not a kindlier, out- 
look in their relations with each 
other. We need understanding that 
will help transcend the technical 
complexities of the different parts of 
our business. Our underwriters 
have been doing a fine job in helping 
to educate the agency force about the 
more significant underwriting con- 
siderations. As a result our agents 
are more knowledgeable about the 
reasons for various underwriting re- 
quirements and are thus conditioned 
to accept the reasoning behind the 
final underwriting decisions, 

Our underwriters are participants 
in training schools held in the home 
office and throughout the country, 
and they are available to visit our 
agencies, and to meet with the man- 
agers and their agents. At these in- 
formal sessions the underwriter ex- 
plains underwriting policies, listens 
to the problems of the field force, 
and tries to harmonize the objectives 
and responsibilities of the salesman 
and the underwriter. In addition to 
serving as an excellent educational 
facility and a channel for two way 
communications, these sessions dem- 
onstrate to the salesmen that the 
underwriter is an individual vitally 
interested in their practical problems 
and success—not an ivory towered 
and dictatorial technician. 


Responsibility to Public 


There is one final, and paramount, 
responsibility of the underwriter in 
my judgment, one he has in common 
with all other members of the organ- 
ization—a_ responsibility to the 
public. All of us must be apostles 
for our product. We accept with 
enthusiasm the noble purpose of 
bringing to an ever growing number 
of Americans the financial security 
inherent in life insurance. And our 
underwriters, by the progress they 


have made and will continue to mak 
in the future in the science of ris 
selection, have contributed greatly t 
our ability to serve a growing publi 
in North America. I have in min 
particularly the simplification in un 
derwriting techniques as illustrate 
by the expansion of non-medical un 
derwriting, the expansion of su 
standard insurance to _ permi 
coverage on classes previously con 
sidered uninsurable, the reduction j 
occupational ratings, the develop 
ment of reinsurance and many othe 
changes. 


A Delicate Position 


I am not unmindful that in makin 
these liberalizations the under 
writer’s position is a delicate one 
for he must be conscious of both 
the need to expand the scope of lif 
insurance protection and at the sam 
time preserve the soundness of ou 
business in which the public has such 
great trust. Neither additional busi- 
ness bought at the expense of overly 
liberal underwriting nor a cautious 
conservatism that produces a low 
mortality and very little volume is 
a satisfactory answer. In _ under- 
writing one must strike the middle 
ground between conservatism and 
liberalism which provides the best 
long run results for the entite public 
and all of us. The success with 
which this has been accomplished in 
the past is a great tribute to the pro- 
fession of underwriting. The im- 
portance of this responsibility looms 
still greater in the future. 

I have conceived the notion that 
perhaps the lay underwriter is sus- 
ceptible to peculiar frustrations sur- 
rounded as he is by doctors, lawyers 
and actuaries. And possibly he 
sometimes doubts whether he has 
proper recognition and whether his 
place in the sun is being thorouglily 
appreciated and fairly interpreted. 
On the contrary we feel that !ay 
underwriters are the backbone of 
this process because they have, 
based on long years of human ex- 
perience, a mysterious sixth sense 
upon which they rely in exercising 
judgment; that tremendous human 
capacity to smell out the bad ones 
and recognize the good ones is the 
great accomplishment which under- 
writers have made to the life insur- 
ance business, 
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In this shrinking world of instant 
communication and easy access, 
people are multiplying rapidly and 
they know more and more about how 
to live and how to kill than ever be- 
ore. In this setting the. monolith 
ussia has raised on high the age- 
old and evil challenge of materialism, 
the flaming faith in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the passionate 
declaration of war (cold and hot) 
against the dignity and sanctity of 
the individual man, 

If we are to succeed in meeting 
this challenge, we must, of course, 
be strong, strong in faith, courage, 
ind determination, as well as in the 
full range of military and economic 
powers, 

The life insurance industry has a 
vital role in building the strength 
of our society. Life insurance af- 
fords free men the means of provid- 
ing essential financial security for 
themselves and their families, and 
it provides this security on a basis 
that preserves the initiative, free- 
dom of choice, and self-respect of the 
individual. 


Economic Growth 


Also indispensable in preserving 
America’s strength is economic 
growth. The key to growth is the 
accumulation of savings which pro- 
vide the capital to finance business, 
homes, and farms and to nourish the 
economy. We are proud that life in- 
surance companies are excellent 
thrift institutions. They are growth- 
oriented in the sense that they help 
to encourage, accumulate, and chan- 
nel individual savings into produc- 
tive investment and thereby aid 
mightily in America’s growth. 

Every dollar paid in a life insur- 
ance premium is a dollar earned and 
saved by the policyholder and that 
dollar serves to close the gap be- 
tween savings for investment and 
spending. It goes into the pool of 
capital which is invested in plant and 
facilities for the production of more 
goods, and the whole process does 
not produce more dollars. 

So in the day to day performance 
of our jobs, our responsibilities go 
far beyond the decision on an in- 
dividual case, the solution of the 
specific problem. In our thoughts 
and actions each of us plays an im- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What will his father’s retirement mean to this little 
boy ? “Support” or “independence” ? The answer 
may depend on you. CJ As a life insurance counsel- 
lor, you can solve dad’s problem with a Great-West 
retirement plan that will guarantee financial inde- 
pendence. Great-West Life has a wide range of 


annuity plans, par and non-par, that will meet a 


father’s need and circumstances. []) Many brokers 
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Underwriter's Role—Continued 











portant role in assuring the success 
of his company, the life insurance 
business, and our free society. 

In successfully carrying out this 
role, in assuming the full range of 
responsibilities, the underwriter is 
confronted with the daily, stubborn 
realization that his education is a 
severe, never ending process. In his 
daily work he is frequently reminded 
of the need to keep informed about 
developments in the medical sci- 
ences, the effectiveness of new drugs, 
the shifting patterns of private and 
commercial aviation, the rapidly 
changing living conditions in many 
parts of the world, and many, many 
other factors that are affecting our 
business. The effective perform- 
ance of his job requires therefore a 
dedicated acceptance of the necessity 
for continued study and a recogni- 
tion of the importance of constantly 
striving for an enlarged knowledge 
and understanding. 

Thoughtful men are daily con- 
fronted with the gnawing concern as 



















































































































































































to our ability to make an individual 
contribution to the furtherance of the 
ideal of freedom. Each of us, I re- 
spectfully submit, is blessed since he 
can believe in and fully trust the 
high human and economic impor- 
tance of life insurance and thereby 
derive great satisfaction from the 
key role he plays in this society of 
free men. 





N.S.L.1. REOPENING 


STRONG OPPOSITION is being regis- 
tered to proposed legislation which 
would reopen the National Service 
Life Insurance coverage to veterans 
who did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to acquire such coverage 
in the past, or who allowed their cov- 
erage to lapse. 

Victor E. Henningsen, actuary of 
Northwestern Mutual, on behalf of 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America, recently presented a state- 
ment before the Senate Finance 
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Committee. He said in part, “Pro- 
posals for reopening N.S.L.I. on 
several occasions have been con- 
sidered but have failed of enactment. 
The hearings, reports, and debates 
on these various legislative phases 
contain numerous statements sup- 
porting the discontinuance of post- 
service insurance for non-disabled 
veterans. . . . We believe that this 
history and these statements consti- 
tute a pattern of rejection which 
should be changed only for the most 
compelling reasons and we do not 
believe that such reasons exist.” 

Proposals to reopen N.S.L.I. to 
veterans of the armed forces whose 
insurability has not been impaired 
for service-connected disability were 
also opposed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
Chamber agreed with the House 
Select Committee on Survivors’ 
Benefits statement that commercial 
insurance at reasonable rates is 
available. The Chamber expressed 
its views in letters to Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and Representa- 
tive Owen E. Teague, chairman of 
the House Veterans’ Committee. 


CURB ON REPLACEMENTS 


New ENGLAND LIFE, in a lefter to 
its field forces, has taken stringent 
action to curb the replacement of 
existing policies. President O. Kelley 
Anderson emphasized that the ac- 
tion was being taken not because 
of an excessive number of such re- 
placements in his company, but 
rather to clarify the company’s pol- 
icy. From now on the company will 
refuse to replace a policy in New 
England Life or any other company 
unless the new application is ac- 
companied by a six-part statement 
explaining the transaction. 


MORTALITY TABLE 


THE ComMIssIONERS 1958 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table, based on 
policyholder mortality experience for 
the years 1950-1954, has been ap- 
proved by the Oklahoma legislature. 
This brings to 49 the number of 
states which have given legislative 
approval to the new table. The only 
remaining state, Mississippi, did not 
have a legislative session this year. 
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Many successful Life underwriters specialize in these 
markets, with great success. 


For the young professional man, the hazard of serious 
disability is greater than the hazard of death. 


He needs Disability insurance as well as Life insurance. 
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Financing Health Care 


RUSSELL A. NELSON, M.D. 


HE UNITED StaTEs, insofar as 

I know, is the last major nation 
in the world in which the great ma- 
jority of the acute general hospital 
care and its attendant medical serv- 
ices are provided in voluntary com- 
munity hospitals and for which pay- 
ment is on a voluntary basis, either 
out-of-pocket at the time of illness 
or through prepayment and hospital 
insurance, As we all know, the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations have progres- 
sively developed governmental and 
compulsory forms for financing 
health services with a substantial 
step being taken in Great Britain in 
1948 with the enactment of the Na- 
tional Health Services Act. In 1957, 
our sister nation to the north, 
Canada, adopted a Federal-Provin- 
cial system of financing hospital care 
for all citizens. In January 1961, 
Quebec, the last Province, came into 
the federal provincial plan. 


Better Mechanisms 


The reasons why the other nations 
have adopted these public programs, 
I believe, are clear to everyone. In 
essence, the needed essential and 
increasingly complex health services 
for the people could not be financed 
out of current funds or through a 
voluntary health insurance mecha- 
nism, Unless the medical profession, 
the voluntary hospitals, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield prepayment mecha- 
nisms and the commercial insurance 
industry develop better mechanisms 
to finance the services to our people, 
we probably will get a similar sys- 
tem, 

From the hospital point of view, 
there are a number of areas and 
developments which bear on financ- 
ing hospital care through health in- 
surance that I would like to bring to 
‘le reader’s attention. The first is 
'.e nature of hospital costs and what 
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are their likely future trends. Much 
of this may be known to many but, 
in order to set the stage for intelli- 
gent discussion, I believe some points 
should be made. The standard index 
of the cost of hospital operation is 
the cost per patient day. Briefly, 
this is the sum of all costs allocable 
to inpatient care divided by number 
of inpatient days care given during 
a proper period of time. Since 
World War II, when the Federal 
government developed the concept 
of paying hospitals for certain mili- 
tary dependents on a cost basis, the 
hospitals of the nation have devel- 
oped a progressively improved over- 
all cost finding mechanism and sta- 
tistics on cost per patient day are 
now considered quite reliable. The 
average per diem cost of hospital 
care has risen since 1945 at a signif- 
icantly greater rate than other in- 
dices of what we might call “cost of 
living.”” Not only have the expenses 
of giving hospital care gone up but 
the average stay in the hospital has 
been sharply reduced which has the 
effect of making more services avail- 
able to the patient per day and has 
accentuated the average per diem 
cost increase. Conversely, since pa- 
tients stay a shorter period of time, 
the illnesses or total stay cost for 
most patients has not gone up at the 
same rate as the per day cost. 


Hospital Costs 


Why have hospital costs gone up 
at this increased rate? The answer to 
this question needs a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature of the costs in hos- 
pital services. At the risk of too 
great an oversimplification, | would 
like to divide these into two basic 
components ; the first, a provision of 
room and dietary service—those ele- 
ments that make them like the hotel 
and restaurant business—and, sec- 
ondly, medical, nursing, scientific, 
and therapeutic services. 


In our hospitals, the hotel-restau- 
rant type services constitute the 
minor portion of our costs, some- 
thing in the order of a third, and 
have not been rising at an unusual 
rate. As a matter of fact, most hos- 
pitals do an efficient and competitive 
job on a cost basis in this area. It 
can even be argued that we have 
been over careful in holding back 
desirable improvements since, in 
most places, food and lodging in 
hospitals are below that which the 
American public probably would 
tolerate in its travels to hotels and 
restaurants, 


Professional Services 


The really significant and unique 
feature of hospital cost, however, is 
the items in the professional area 
and here we have experienced our 
spectacular increases. These are the 
results of the vastly improved medi- 
cal and scientific techniques that are 
available for the cure of diseases. 
Hospital service is largely personal 
and delivered by employees and not 
by machines to the extent that is 
possible in other endeavors. As a 
matter of fact, about two-thirds of 
hospital costs are the result of wages. 
Furthermore, a hospital is known 
to be a low-wage industry, employing 
a high percentage of women. The 
post World War II period has pre- 
sented severe problems to hospitals 
in relation to employees and wages. 
There has been a scarcity of person- 
nel and hospitals have had to con- 
vert rapidly to competitive personnel 
practices of shorter hours, higher 

ages, and increased fringe benefits. 
This has been an important factor 
in rise of hospital costs. 

What is likely to happen in the 
future in hospital costs? Most ex- 
perts predict that these will continue 
to rise in the order of 5% per year. 
Most observers also feel that we 


(Continued on the next page) 














Health Care—Continued 


have reduced the average stay of 
patients to as low a figure as possible 
and the rising per day cost will not, 
to a same degree, be offset by short- 
ened stays and less per case costs. 
These costs will continue to go up 
because of an almost certain future 
development of more effective meth- 
ods of medical and other professional 
care, the result largely of our enor- 
mous medical research program in 
this country and by the need of the 
hospitals to improve further their 
personnel practices to stay competi- 
tive. Offsetting tendencies to this 
cost rise will be found in increased 
efficiency, increased use of machines 
and automation and, we all hope, the 
development of more out of hospital 
services, particularly diagnostic serv- 
ices, 


Over-utilization 


One of the most serious issues 
hospitals and the insurance industry 
face with the public is the question 
of over-utilization of hospital facili- 
ties by insured patients. There is a 
great debate concerning the extent 
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to which patients are admitted for 
hospital services who do not require 
the use of these expensive facilities. 
There is no doubt that pressures 
exist to bring patients in hospitals 
for diagnostic services which can be 
paid for under a hospital insurance 
program but cannot be provided 
through this coverage in doctors’ 
offices or hospital out-patient de- 
partments. Most hospital adminis- 
trators, I believe, feel that the over- 
utilization question has been greatly 
exaggerated. We all know it is very 
difficult to measure since what one 
is really measuring is the judgment 
of a physician. 

It is my conviction that, despite 
the damage to my personal pride, 
patients do not really like to be in 
hospitals, finding it undignified, un- 
comfortable, and frightening and will 
not go unless pressures are pretty 
severely applied to them by their 
own doctors. The question always 
arises as to whether insurance cov- 
erage with a deductible tends to hold 
down utilization to a significant de- 
gree. Again, I don’t believe there 
are satisfactory statistics to prove 
this situation one way or another. 
Certainly if it has any effect, it must 
be in some way related to the size 
of the deductible and this is a narrow 
line to walk since too small a de- 
ductible probably will have no effect 
on utilization and too large a one 
will hinder patients from getting 
adequate care or make the insur- 
ance prepayment package unattrac- 
tive and set up bad debt problems 
for hospitals and political pressures 
for all of us to have some type of 
government financed care, 


Diagnostic Services 


Since the really significant pres- 
sure for over-utilization is probably 
found in the cases requiring diagnos- 
tic services, a change in insurance 
benefits to include diagnostic serv- 
ices out of the hospital would go a 
long way towards relieving this pres- 
sure and, if it can be adequately 
financed, would be a significant addi- 
tion to the over-all availability of 
health services for our people. 

Hospitals and doctors are now 
very vigorously exploring the mech- 
anisms and usefulness of what we 
call “utilization committees” of the 
medical staff of our hospitals. The 






idea will be to set up medical staff 
committees that..will supervise th 
members of tue staff in their admis. 
sions, discharges, lengths of stay, and 
utilization of services much in the 
same philosophy as pathology tissue 
committees of the staff are used to 
check the quality of surgical practice. 
In the long run, this utilization com. 
mittee idea and its effect by educa- 
tion of the medical staff, in my judg. 
ment, will be the most impertant 
factor in the control of the utiliza- 
tion. It will also have a very useful 
effect in bringing the medical staff 
closer to the financial and manage- 
ment side of hospital operations. 
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Cost Finding 


Earlier I referred to the improve- 
ment in cost finding mechanisms 
in our hospitals and I would like to 
expand this point somewhat. It is 
not too long ago that hospitals did 
not need to spend money on elabo- 
rate accounting systems. The f- 
nancing of hospital care in those ear- 
lier days was more simple and largely 
on a cash-in, cash-out basis. Much 
of the money came from public ap- 
propriations or charity giving plus 
payment of moderate bills by the 
patients themselves. Hospitals in 
those days did not feel that expendi- 
tures for sound business,practices 
were justified. As our costs have 
risen and our difficulties in finance 
have multiplied, we have been in- 
creasing the effectiveness of our 
hospital accounting and_ statistics. 
Our national and local hospital as- 
sociations are strongly promoting 
adequate and, insofar as practical, 
standardized procedures for account- 
ing with the realization that only by 
sound accounting can management 
exert optimum control of operations 
and only by clear presentation of 
hospital finance to the public will we 
get public understanding and support 
for our work. Much of this improve- 
ment has been the result of the ac- 
tivities of the American Hospital 
Association which has developed thie 
methods and guides for local hospi- 
tals. We now see the beginnings of 
developments of strong regional and 
state hospital associations which will 
further this work in accounting and 
extend it to group agreements on 
the pricing of our services to the 
public. 
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In Maryland, the hospitals, Blue 
@ Cross, and the Stete Health Depart- 
ment (the Health Wepartment ad- 
ministers payment for indigent 
cases) have recently formed an in- 
dependent non-profit Hospital Cost 
Analysis Service. This agency. will 
audit hospital costs, certify their 
accuracy to third party payers, con- 
duct studies of comparative hospital 
costs, and make full reports to the 
public, We think this is a significant 
step forward in public service. I 
know that the public generally and 
those in the insurance industry spe- 
cifically are aware that hospital pric- 
ing mechanisms sometimes make no 
sense whatever and need wholesale 
revision. In the last year, the hos- 
pitals of Southern California volun- 
tarily agreed to a uniform set of 
principles to guide the setting of 
hospital charges. I would expect that 
this would extend to other areas and 
have a beneficial effect on our hospi- 
tals and third party payments for 
hospital services. Our state and 
regional hospital associations as well 
as our metropolitan councils are also 
gaining strength in other group pro- 
grams, such as group purchasing of 
supplies and the establishment of 
group laundry facilities. The chronic 
dissatisfaction with hospital bills and 
costs on the part of the public, the 
strength of third party payers in 
negotiations with hospitals and, par- 
ticularly, public hearings before in- 
surance commissioners for Blue 
Cross rate increases and its attendant 
attention on hospital costs have made 
hospitals realize that group action 
is essential to solve some of our 
problems. I am sure that more of 
this can be expected in the future, 
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Medical Skills 


Earlier I mentioned the improve- 
ment in medical and other profes- 
sional methods and skills as import- 
ant in our rise in costs. This I 
mentioned was due in large part to 
the great improvements that are the 
result of medical research. During 
World War II, when the resources 
of our country had to be mobilized 
rapidly, the Federal government, for 
the first time, became deeply involved 
in the sponsorship of medical re- 
search. The curve in the rise of 
medical research, particularly that 
from the Federal government, is, I 
suspect, as big and steep as any curve 
(Continued on page 28) 
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M. Selig Apperman.... ... .Rochester 
William T. Baldwin... ... . Bakersfield 
James A. Barbour, Jr... .. Indianapolis 
Myron H. Beitman........ Harrisburg 
Julius S. Brown......., San Francisco 
Laurence A. Burk........ Minneapolis 
Richard A. Chatfield... ...... Chicago 
Jack J. Cohen............. New York 

-John M. Criner......... Grand Rapids 
Donald L. Daniels............ Boston 
John H. Drummond........ San Diego 
Joseph N. Desmon........... Buffalo 
Manuel Donchin............. Chicago 
Donald C. Fisher......... Jacksonville 
William T. Fleming......... Pensacola 
Harvey Goodstein........ Philadelphia 
Paul C. Green............... Chicago 
SE ne Brooklyn 
Morris B. Hack............ Baltimore 
George L. Haines......... Washington 
Robert C. Hinshon............ Detroit 
Alex Kadansky........... Springfield 





tal Nationa! Group + 


ANNIVERSARY 


Bernard E. Kammerer. . .Los Angeles 
Edward D. Landers......... Cleveland 
W. Horace McEver............ Atlanta 
Thomas R. McGeoghegan . . .. . Chicago 


Se ee Chicago 
te Waterloo 
William G. Mehaffey....... Pittsburgh 
Seymour Meltzer...........Rochester 
Wilford U. Myers............ Sikeston 
William R. Otter. ............ Chicago 
George Paddock............. Chicago 
Donald J. Reap............ New York 
Milton Reinstein............. Chicago 
Howard J. Rosan........... New York 


Daniel B. Rothenberg. .New Hyde Park 


F. Richard Russell........... Jackson 
Ralph A. Santella......... Gloversville 
Bryant M. Sells.......... Long Beach 
Harold N. Sloane........... New York 
J. Doyle Smith............... Atlanta 
Maurice D. Sumney........ Kalamazoo 
Malcolm M. Teare.......... New York 
Edwin B. Thurman, Jr... ..... Chicago 
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ew Electronic 
rain Computes 
ull Insurance 
rogram—Saves 
Up to 10 Hours 





BACKGROUND INTERVIEW. A Mutual Benefit Life Analag- THE IBM 650 COMPUTER records and evaluates the data fed into it from punched 
rapher obtains the information he needs to make a perceptive cards, and in two minutes delivers eight possible insurance programs to the Mutual 
analysis of his prospect’s financial affairs and objectives. Benefit Life agent. Here, the MBL agent and his prospect watch the business end 
The Electronic Analagraph complements his professional of the computer as it goes through its calculations. 

analytical skills, 








UP TO NOW, the agent needed 4 to 10 hours to personally THE VITAL STATISTICS are punched into THE EIGHT ae age delivered on 13M 
calculate the prospect’s possible programs. Now electronics IBM cards. These are fed into the com- ecards include the prospect’s present 
frees him for client service, eliminates human error and pro- puter, which evaluates the information coverage plus seven proposed ways te 
duces the programs quickly and clearly. and calculates the possible programs. achieve his goals. 
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PAUL W. COOK, CLU, successful Chicago 
M.tual Benefit Life agent, who takes to the 
hounds regularly, and two companions. 


Yoicks and Tallyho!— 
Paul W. Cook Still 
Takes to the Hounds 


Author of the Cook Book of Sales Recipes, 
an MBL Maen Almost 40 Years 


Paul W. Cook is almost as well known for 
“taking to the hounds” as for his successful 
career as a Mutual Benefit Life agent. Just 
last year he was president of the Town and 
Country Equestrian Society and still rides 
two or three times a week during the hunt- 
ing season. 

Currently, Paul Cook, CLU, is a Qualify- 
ing and Life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. He first qualified in 1930 and 
has repeated twenty-four times, and has held 
the post of chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Life insurance has been Paul Cook’s only 
business—and all of it with Mutual Benefit 
Life, in Chicago, where he started in 1922. 
There he was in the group of the first four 
Chartered Life Underwriters in 1929. 

Paul Cook was General Agent in Chicago 
from 1937 to 1958. For many years he has 
been one of Mutual Benefit Life’s leaders, 
and consistently qualifies for the company’s 
National Associates group on a personal pro- 
duction basis. 


Author of Cook Book 


Borrowing from his Business success, as 
well as his studies of life insurance and tax 
development, Paul Cook collected numerous 
articles and “recipes for successful selling” 
in a volume entitled the Cook Book. It is well 
known in insurance circles, and has been 
recently reprinted. The John O. Wilson gen- 
eral agency in Chicago, with whom Paul 
Cook is associated, is using the book in some 
of its training work. 
Retirement Specialist 

In 1942 Paul Cook incorporated Retirement 
Plans, Inc., for the installation, administra- 
tion and servicing of retirement plans. 

Paul Cook’s other business accomplish- 
ments included presidencies of the Chicago 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, the Chi- 
cago Chapter of CLU, the Chicago Life In- 
‘urance and Trust Council, and membership 
on the Board of Trustees of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

Paul Cook’s accomplishments with Mutual 
3enefit Life are further evidence that people 
who plan ahead, get ahead. 


CLU GROUP ACTIVE 


The Mutual Benefit CLU Association, formed 
in 1938 to advance the interests of CLU 
among company people, has been especially 
active in encouraging CLU candidates. The 
gratifying percentage of CLU’s among MBL 
fieldmen is due in large part to the Associa- 
tion’s efforts. 


In recent years, in addition to general 

communication, the As- 
sociation has held a stim- 
ulating session at each 
of Mutual Benefit Life’s 
national meetings. The 
Association chooses its 
officers at the national 
meetings as well. 


Current officers of the 
CLU Association are: 
President, John H. Ames, 204% 4. AMES 
CLU, New York-Youngman; Vice Presi- 
dents: Frank Ridge, CLU, Washington 
Ervin J. Lewallen, CLU, Miami; Donald W. 
Warner, CLU, Toledo and Bruce Bogue, CLU, 
Los Angeles; Secretary: Mildred F. Stone, 
CLU, home office. 





Major Medical 
Coverage Ex- 
tended for 
MBL Agents 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has 
announced an extension of coverage for all 
members of its field force who are presently 
enrolled in the group major medical plan, or 
who expect to apply in the future. 

In accordance with the previous plan un- 
derwritten by the company, the age limit was 
restricted to 75. Mutual Benefit Life ex- 
tended the age limit to 80. 


Reinstatement Slated 

Coverage will be reinstated for any person 
whose policy was terminated upon reaching 
the age of 75. The company stated that for 
the present there will be no change in pre- 
mium rates upon attainment of age 75, but 
that future premiums will depend upon the 
company’s experience under the group major 
medical plan. 





Mutual Benefit Life’s Ordinary insurance in 
force surged past the $5,000,000,000 mark 
during the first quarter of 1961. 

The first billion was achieved in 1919— 
74 years after MBL was founded. Only as 
recently as 1951 we reached the $3 billion 





$5 Billion of Ordinary in Force 


level and six years later the $4 billion mark. 

Now—in four short years, the Ordinary 
in-force total has zoomed to over $5 billion 
in protection for hundreds of thousands of 
people, protection which is 952% in life 
insurance of permanent form. 














An important breakthrough in life msurance planning 
—the “Electronic sAnalagraph"—s a new, exclusive 
Mutual Benefit Life service - The “Analagraph” is a 
scientific device that lets row chart your family protec- 


' ' held, the 
tien and retirement needs - A promeer im its field. # 
“Anulagraph” complements the Mutual Benefit Life 


A ’ ahs superior 
man's experience and hnowledge to furns 
life insurance service- Now, through the usagi of elec- 


tronics, a new dimension has been added—the “ Plectronic 
Analagraph "- Write us for further information. 


Benefit » our middic mame 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY - NEWARK NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1645 





THE ELECTRONIC ANALAGRAPH STORY reaches over 12,368,760 of the country’s top ieserenes: 


prospects through Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company’s messages in the Atlantic Mo 
Business Week and Fortune, as well as in Harper’s, New Yorker and Time. 


nthly, 
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rkshir 
Project One 


Breakthrough! 


BIG NEWS 


INVESTMENT 


MINDED 
PROSPECTS 


For the first time, Berkshire 
Life offers two separate 
lines of policies. This means 
that no investment minded 
prospect need be lost. If es- 
tate creation at low outlay 
is required, the Berkshire 
has it. If the buyer wants a 
rapidly accumulating fund 
Berkshire offers a new 
retirement income plan with 
one of the industry’s lowest 
premiums. 


With premiums based on 
the new 1958 CSO Mortality 
Table and a new policy 
pricing system, the new 
Berkshire Life plans com- 
bine an unbelievable degree 
of flexibility and versatility 
with valuable new options 
and privileges, all at outlays 
so low you wouldn’t believe 
the plans were backed by 
one of the nation’s oldest, 
most reputable companies. 


For full details, 
contact the nearest 
Berkshire Life 
General Agency 





Health Care—from page 25 


in growth in this country. It is an 
enormous part of our national effort 


and has revolutionized the activities 
going on in our university medical 


centers. One disease after the other 
is being as aggressively attacked as 
some aspects of our space program 
and inevitably from this type of ac- 
tivity we can expect new things, new 
methods of care and treatment in 
hospitals which mean additional ex- 
penses. 


Progressive Patient Care 


In the last few years, in order 
to attack the problem of spiraling 
costs and to spread scarce profes- 
sional personnel to those who need 
their attention, hospitals have been 
experimenting with a system of care 
popularly known as “progressive 
patient care.” I am sure that the 
insurance industry is interested in 
the implications of this new move- 
ment which can be expected to 
spread further. The idea is a simple 
one—give the expensive care only 
to those who need it at the time they 
need it and let those who are con- 
valescing or only slightly ill. take 
care of themselves to a maximum 
extent. The concept is not a new one 
but is being organized on a broader 
scale than has been done previously. 
I am sure of my ground in making 
two predictions: First, progressive 
patient care, properly administered, 
will give safer care to the most seri- 
ously sick and this is entirely to be 
commended and, secondly, progres- 
sive patient care will not significantly 
diminish hospital costs and, thus, I 
don’t believe it will make the situa- 
tion any easier on the insured 
patients. Anything that is saved on 
the self-care end of this problem will 
have to be spent on intensive care. 

One of the great problems in 
attacking hospital costs is the in- 
ability of most hospitals to take ac- 
tion boldly to change procedures and 
management for greater efficiency 
because our basic operations are so 
badly under-financed. We are not 


Abyaisuire ure 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1851 
LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
PENSION PLANS, ANNUITIES 


too many years removed from the 
days when hospitals were considered 
charity operations and expected to 
live. poorly and on a day-to-day or 
hand-to-mouth basis. This, is no way 
to run an expensive complicated 
business. One of our biggest prob- 
lems in financing hospital care is the 








care of the sick-poor which tradi- 
tionally has been financed by three 


sources: charity, public funds, and iy 


over-payments by the paying pa- 
tient. The natural course of our na- 
tional economic life has led to a 
diminution in the role of charity in 
paying for these patients so that, in 
most places, it is largely non-existent, 
As a matter of fact, philanthropy is 
having increasing difficulty in con- 
tinuing its traditional role in pro- 
viding the hospital buildings and 
equipment which will be needed, let 
alone leaving any for daily opera- 
tions. The over-charges to paying 
patients is becoming less and less 
of a reliable source for care of the 
sick-poor because the paying patient 
group has been so extensively in- 
vaded by prepayment and insurance 
in which there is a natural disinclina- 
tion to include in the premium cost 
any amounts to pay for the care of 
others. This leaves hospitals in the 
position of attempting to get more 
of this indigent care financing out 
of public sources. It has been catch 
as catch can with the problem largely 
left to states and large cities. The 
Kerr-Mills bill providing Federal 
assistance for the elderly medically 


indigent is the first Federal fund | 


inclusion in this area. It is very 
likely that we can look forward to an 
increased amount of Federal partici- 
pation. 


Insurance Development 


In all these problems of hospital 
costs, utilization, improvements in 
care, and financing, the voluntary 
hospital system, if it isto survive, 
must have a parallel development of 
a strong prepayment and insurance 
movement, and the invasion of Fed- 
eral and local government into the 
financing must be kept to what is 
absolutely necessary and no more 
and it further must be accompanied 
by sensible checks and balances so 
that we don’t develop a governmen- 
tally controlled system through con- 
trols exerted in the name of the 
government funds used to. suppoit 
the care of the indigent and med:- 
cally indigent. 

The hospitals are strong in their 
conviction to try to give the highest 
quality services through a veluntary 
system and will, by an increasing 
amount of group action, achieve 


greater efficiency and better public 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Each of these symbols identifies an organi- 
zation that is dedicated to establishing and main- 
taining the highest standards of life insurance 
service. 

The coveted Chartered Life Underwriter key 
symbolizes the topmost professional educational 
attainment. The Life Underwriter Training 
Council’s badge represents industry responsi- 
bility in passing on lessons of practical experi- 





FOUR SYMBOLS -ONE GOAL 


ence. The National Quality Award “Q” is 
recognized as a reward for superior quality of 
life insurance service to the public. 

The fourth symbol is the emblem of The Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, a company that 
encourages and supports the activities of all 
organizations dedicated to the education, train- 
ing and development of the professional life in- 
surance salesman, 


THE LIFE 'tourany OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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in his wallet 


EXCELLENT PROSPECTS that can mean added income for you mx 
are in your files right now. Many of your present accounts should sas) 
be interested in Business Life Insurance Plans. And a specialist 
from the Business Planning Department of your local A®tna Life 
General Agency will call on them with you regarding this hig/- 
commission business. He will help give valuable service to your lif 
clients. He will increase commissions for you. 
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Enjoy added profits. Put the advanced underwriting services of th 
Etna Life to work. Check your files for prospects — today. . 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut ‘ 


Affiliates: 7Etna Casualty and S Com: : 
Standard Fire Rena vee Sarena The Excelsior Life, Canada 
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CURRENT TRENDS 


DEANE C. DAVIS 
President 
National Life Insurance Company 


UMBO GROUP, buy term and invest 
J the difference, mutual fund com- 
petition, financed insurance, the re- 
placement problem are a few of 
the problems about which so much 
has been said, and is being said, 
from the platform and in the press. 
[ would like to suggest that all of 
these problems have a common 
cause, and that we shall not solve 
them individually until we recognize 
the psychological climate in which 
these problems have taken seed and 
grown. 


Something for Nothing 


When we do this we shall find, I 
believe, that the cause of our trouble 
lies both within and without our in- 


dustry. Fundamentally, it is what, ° 


for want of a better name, I shall call 
the “something for nothing” philos- 
ophy, which has been growing in 
intensity for the last thirty years in 
American life and thought. Our 
ability as life insurance men to 
change deep-seated political and 
philosophical concepts of a whole 
society may be open to question. 
We do not, however, admit that we 
are powerless to construct the disci- 
plines necessary to correct and re- 
move our own contribution to our 
own problems. 

I should like, first, to ask the 
reader to agree with me that the pri- 
mary purpose of the life insurance 
industry is to distribute cash value 
life insurance. If he is unable to 
agree with me on that proposition, 
then either he or I, or both of us, 
might as well quit right here. For 
most of what I intend to say is 
based on the validity of that prem- 
ise. Indeed, I believe that the sur- 
vival of the life insurance business in 
anything like its present form is con- 
tingent upon success in distributing 
large volumes of cash value life in- 
surance, purchased on a voluntary 
basis. If the time should come when 


For September, 1961 


sales of new life insurance in this 
country consist primarily of term 
insurance, the institution of life in- 
surance as we know it will no 
longer exist. 

Let me tell you the basis of my 
conviction. No business will long 
endure that is unable to prove that 
it serves a fundamental social need. 
So far, the life insurance business 
has consistently sustained that proof 
for over a hundred years in the 
United States. In earlier days, in 
a different economic environment, 
the emphasis was on protection 
against early death. Gradually, the 
emphasis changed until life insur- 
ance won equal recognition as a sav- 
ings medium and for protection in 
old age. 

But cash value life insurance has 
always been one of the hardest com- 
modities to sell. At the moment it 
has become even more so. That fact 
lies at the root of our troubles, and 
likewise it is our opportunity today. 
Wholly apart from the value to the 
individual, there is a social value to 
cash value life insurance that so far 
has kept the advocates of govern- 
ment life insurance from taking over 
this business. It lies in the differ- 
ence between life insurance reserves 
and most other types of savings. 


Voluntary Saving 


Many people save voluntarily. 
Left entirely to his own devices, the 
average man will save through bank 
deposits, and then, as savings grow, 
will gradually transfer these savings 
into other forms of investment, such 
as bonds, stocks, real estate, and so 
on. Life insurance reserves and cash 
values, on the other hand, are for 
the most part additional savings that 
result from the recognition of a new 
and additional need that came to be 
recognized by the insured only be- 
cause a life insurance salesman did 
some hard selling. The point is that 
a substantial part of life insurance 
reserves represents a reservoir of 
savings that would not exist in other 
savings media if voluntary life 
insurance did not exist. The genius 


of life insurance lies in its distribu- 
tion system. It always was and 
always will be a hard sell. If the life 
underwriters of this country ever be- 
come reduced to order-takers for 
term insurance, they will quickly 
vanish. For two reasons: first, be- 
cause they would starve to death; 
and secondly, because their real so- 
cial value would be gone. 


Comparative Progress 


If the primary purpose of the life 
insurance business, then, is to sell 
cash value life insurance, how are we 
doing? If we look at life insurance 
figures alone, we look pretty good. 
For example, the assets of life insur- 
ance companies rose about 100% in 
the last decade. When compared to 
a 95% increase in the gross national 
product during the same period, it 
makes us look even better. If, on the 
other hand, we look at the figures of 
other savings institutions, we look 
pretty bad. For example, during the 
same ten-year period the assets of 
savings and loan associations rose 
389% as compared to our 100%; 
non-insured pension plan assets rose 
318% ; and mutual funds 700%. 

But none of these comparisons are 
very realistic or very helpful. What 
we are really interested in is—what 
is the actual share of the total sav- 
ings of the country which is chan- 
neled into life insurance? -I have, 
therefore, developed some measuring 
rods in an attempt to give a quick 
picture of that situation. To meas- 
ure the flow of life insurance savings, 
I have taken the sum of policy re- 
serves, dividend accumulations, and 
all amounts set aside for dividends ; 
for non-insured pension plans I have 
used the published figures as to as- 
sets; for mutual savings banks, the 
published figures as to deposits ; for 
savings and loan institutions, their 
capital liabilities; and for mutual 
funds, their net increase in capital 
funds. The annual flow of savings 
into each of these institutions I con- 
sider to be the annual increase of 
each of these measurements. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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annual increase was then computed 
as a percentage of the total flow of 
savings into all savings institutions, 
When we do that, I think we have 
a more realistic measuring stick, and 
here are the results, 

In 1951 the life insurance industry 
secured almost 38% of the total sav- 
ings placed in these institutions. By 
1954 the life insurance industry’s 
share had fallen to 30%; and by 














1958 its share was only 24%. The 
year 1959 witnessed an improvement 
to 27%, but the relative share of sav- 
ings going into life insurance that 
year was still 11% below the 1951 
share, 

The share of mutual savings banks 
measured by their deposits has been 
erratic, some of which may be due to 
reclassification of status to commer- 
cial banks. Even so, however, while 
their relative share in the annual 
flow of savings has not fallen as dra- 
matically as that of life insurance, 
there has been in evidence a decline 
in their ability to attract savings. 

The savings and loan associations, 
on the other hand, have shown 
phenomenal growth. In 1950 their 
share of that year’s savings flow was 
20.7%. With few exceptions, this 
industry witnessed continued suc- 
cess, and in 1959 captured 31.7% of 
the year’s savings in institutions. 


Pension Plans 


The annual flow of savings into 
non-insured pension plans was 
29.3% in 1951, but declined there- 
after to 24.3% in 1954. Since then, 
however, the savings flow into these 
plans has risen and, on the basis of 
the last four years’ experience, has 
stabilized at approximately 29%. 

The year-to-year net purchase of 
mutual fund shares over redemp- 
tions has been somewhat erratic and 
naturally tends to be responsive to 
the trend of stock market prices. 
These variations, however, have been 
around a clearly apparent upward 
trend in the share of savings flowing 
into mutual funds. For example, in 
1951 3.5% of that year’s institu- 
tional savings flow went into mutual 
funds; by 1956 5.25% of savings 
were used to purchase mutual funds ; 
and 7.30% in 1959. In 1960 the net 
purchases of mutual fund shares de- 
clined to $1,225 million from $1,520 
million in 1959, probably due to the 
basically downward trend of stock 
price levels in 1960. If the vigorous 
advance in stock market prices that 
we have had so far this year con- 
tinues, an increase in the net savings 
flow into mutual funds seems likely. 

A recent article in the Journal of 
Commerce noted that several leading 
New York savings banks have been 
startled by the amount of deposits 


being withdrawn for the purchase of 
stocks in 1961. 

Perhaps an indication of the so- 
cial value of life insurance, to the 
extent that its form of compulsory 
savings is a net addition to the na- 
tion’s savings, may be obtained from 
the investment activity of our in- 
dustry. In 1959 the total invest- 
ments of the life industry were $19.8 
billion. Of this amount, $6.3 billion 
was used to purchase corporate 
bonds, or 88% of that year’s total 
of new issue corporate bonds. This 
not only makes the life insurance in- 
dustry the largest single supplier to 
the corporate market, but also in 
terms of the individual and his em- 
ployment makes the life insurance 
industry highly important. A Fed- 
eral study has revealed that the 
average capital investment per manu- 
facturing worker approximates $15,- 
300. Thus, if the $6.3 billion in- 
vested in corporate bonds by our in- 
dustry in 1959 may be considered to 
have directly or indirectly gone into 
plant investment, it would have pro- 
vided the average capital investment 
for new jobs for roughly 400,000 
persons. 

If the life insurance industry had 
maintained its 1951 share of almost 
38% of the institutional savings flow, 
it would have had in 1959 a total of 
$7.9 billion, or $2.2 billion more than 
it actually received. Over the eight- 
year period 1952 through 1959 the 
decline in the proportion of its share 
of the institutional savings flow 
meant a total loss of $13 billion to 
the life insurance industry. This 
figure represents over 13% of the 
sum of 1959 year-end policy reserves, 
dividend accumulations and amounts 
set aside for policy dividends. 


Disappointing 


Since 1900 there has been only 
one period, the depression years of 
1930-1939, when the percentage in- 
crease in policy reserves was smaller 
than that during the 1950-1959 pe- 
riod. Considering the prosperity of 
the years 1950-1959, this is indeed 
a disappointing record. 

This brief coverage of the trend 
of the institutional savings flow. has, 
it seems to me, disturbing implica- 
tions for the life insurance industry 
in that, while the total flow of funds 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Performance vs. Projection 


THE TRUE PICTURE 
OF NET. COSTS 


POLICY 
ISSUED 


Pearl Harbor 


1946 


(15 YEARS) 


a United Nations General ; Assembly 


How much better did the clients of National 
Life agents fare in ordinary life sales 20, 15, 
10 years ago in terms of net cost? Here is 
National Life’s performance record: 
































AGE | TU PROJECTION (OL PER $1,000) 
35 20% better than projected 
45 8% better than projected 
a 10% better than projected 
35 34% better than projected 
45 20% better than projected 
55 11% better than projected 


1991 


(10 YEARS) 


Korean War 


1961 

















35 34% better than projected 
45 24% better than projected 
55 16% better than projected 


OVER THE YEARS National Life’s liberal dividend prac- 
tice has placed the Company among the very foremost 
low-net-cost' companies in the country. The following 
projection, based on our 1961 dividend scale, which 
is not guaranteed, shows net costs over 20, 15 and 10 


year periods. 
PROJECTED NET COSTS PER $1,000, BASED ON 


ORDINARY LIFE, MALE, $25,000 POLICY. 
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FOUNDED IN 1850. 
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Age 20-Year Projection 15-Year Projection | 10-Year Projection 

35 $ 28.92* $ 1.08* $ 14.50 

45 $ 31.07 $ 41.44 $ 43.14 

55 $190.06 $156.93 $120.54 
*Net Gain 
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Best's Life Insurance Reports—1961 
Edition 


The 56th annual edition of Best’s 
Life Reports is by far the most com- 
plete ever ‘published, containing 986 
reports on individual life companies 
including eighty which appear this 
year for the first time. This well 
known annual presents in lucid man- 
ner, to interested parties in or out 
of the insurance business, the most 
reliable information obtainable on the 
life insurance field. 

Individual reports contain com- 
plete data covering assets, liabilities, 
and operating gains ; distribution and 
character of assets including yields ; 
and significant operating ratios, as 
well as general and historical data 
pertaining to the company. Best’s 
unbiased summary opinions are re- 
flected in the reports, and, where 
financial positions and _ results 
achieved are better than the industry 
averages, specific recommendations 
are assigned. 

Of particular interest to the in- 
dividual investor or investment 
dealer is the section, “Shareholders’ 
Data,” which is included for those 
companies where the stock is publicly 
owned. This data includes the pro- 
portion of total profits allocable to 


publications 


shareholders, price range, dividend 
record, current dividend rates, etc. 


2,420 pps. $30.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 38, N. Y., or from its branches 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, and Richmond. 


The Over Fifty Health Manual by 
Dr. James J. Lally, Medical Director, 
Old American Insurance Company 


The author of this new book has 
developed a simple technique for han- 
dling the very complex subject of 
health. Each section of the body is 
studied in three ways: First, in 
simple self-examination carefully ex- 
plained step-by-step; second, in 
studying the disease possibilities 
present ; third, in a discussion of pain 
in each area and its possible mean- 
ings. Every discomfort that can 
strike after 50 is thoroughly de- 
scribed so the reader can tell what 
it is, how to cope with it and know 
when to see a doctor. 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey. 






































COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103% first year commission—it sure is! We also pay an- 
other 45% in renewals over the next six years. If you 





LE want more information on how to step up to your own 
Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
176 Whitney Avenue e New Haven 5, Conn. 
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Best's Chart of Recommended Life 
Insurance Companies—1961 Editior: 


The 1961 edition of this chart cov 
ers the 273 life insurance companies 
which qualify for recommendation 
comments by the publisher. Total 
figures for these companies, whicl 
include 98% of assets and 95% of 
business in force of all companies 
are as follows: Admitted Assets, 
$123,522,849,000; Capital, $634,- 
504,000; Surplus and Similar 
Funds, $8,744,747,000; Net Re- 
serve, $94,082,871,000; Total Pre- 
mium Income, $16,844,248,000; 
Total Operating Income, $23,103,- 
396,000 ; Death Benefits, $3,480,681 ,- 
000; Total Paid Policyholders, 
$11,482,033,000; Net Operating 
Gain after Dividends, $873,447,000; 
Insurance Written, $96,526,605,000 ; 
Insurance in Force, $618,809,000,- 
000. 


$3.00 per copy. Available from the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., at 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y., or from its branch offices in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, and Richmond. 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks— 
1961 Edition 


This is the 31st annual edition of 
an authoritative investor’s analysis 
presenting accurate facts and infor- 
mation on insurance company shares. 
The many mergers, multiple line ex- 
pansions, stock dividends, etc., com- 
mon in the industry make it more 
than ever essential to the alert in- 
vestor. 

Detailed financial exhibits are in- 
cluded on more than 100 insurance 
companies, including 70 fire and 
casualty companies, 43 life insurance 
and several holding corporations— 
all those most active and in which 
the insurance stock investor is 
most interested. Such information 
as the growth and distribution of 
premium volume, loss and expense 
ratios, underwriting profit or loss per 
share with adjustment for premium 
reserve equity, investment income 
taxes, dividends, security profit or 
loss sales, appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of asset values, distribution -of 
invested assets, statutory underwrit- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE NE eilinneoatnis te) —— 


INSURANCE- COMPANY 


Victory Square 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


lor September, 1961 


Renew 
Your Faith! 


During recent years the Life Insurance Industry has com- 
placently stood by while policyowners and prospects were 
being persuaded to “rent” their Life Insurance, buy Level or 
Decreasing Term, or even drop that which they already own. 


It seemed to us at Minnesota Mutual Life that it was time 
to renew faith in our product by setting forth once more all 
the real values that make an Insurance Contract ‘‘good prop- 
erty for all, the only property for most, the best property 
for many.” 


We compiled an impressive list of such values—into a con- 
venient folder entitled ‘‘50 Features of Your Life Insurance 
Contract.” It is a constant reminder to our Field Force, and 
a strong sales tool as well. 


Now, to help you to again carry the Life Insurance Banner 
high, we make this folder available to any life insurance man, 
regardless of company affiliation, for his personal use. 


Use the coupon below to request one or © 
any number of copies. We ask only that 

you reimburse us for printing and 
mailing as stated in the coupon. 







®e5 
Pees 

. 

. 





! 
| 
| 
; Please send me__________ copies of ‘‘50 Features of Your Life 
| 
| 








Insurance Contract.’"’ | am enclosing 10c per copy to cover cost of 
printing and mailing. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 
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although confidence is a relative term... 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA has looked to the future with 
confidence since 1887. We are now in a period of accelerated expan- 
sion—a breakthrough created by an outstanding field force coupled 
with vigorous management leadership and imagination. 


Best’s Life News 








News 











Cc. H. TOOKEY 
Senior Vice President 
Occidental Life of California 


i FIRST RECORDED reference to 
expectation of life may be that 
passage in the Bible, Ps. 90:10, 
where Moses writes “The days of 
our years are three score and ten; 
and if by reason of strength they be 
four score years, yet is their strength, 
labour and sorrow; for it is soon cut 
off and we fly away.” 

Moses must have observed how 
few people lived past seventy and 
that in the case of the strong ones 
who reached eighty, their final years 
involved “labour and _ sorrow.” 
Moses, himself, seemed to be an 
exception to the rule, since we are 
told in Deuteronomy 34:7, “And 
Moses was an hundred and twenty 
years old when he died: his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” 


Group Expectation 


Technically the expression “ex-| 
pectation of life” means the average | 
number of years a group of individ-! 
uals of a specified age will live. It 
is no guide to the future lifetime 
of any one individual. However, we 
can add the period of expectation 
to the attained age to obtain the 
average age at death for individuals 
inacertain age group. 

The earliest reliable table of mor- 
tality which we know of was pub- 
lished in England in 1815 and re- 
lects longevity in Great Britain 
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during the latter part of the Eight- 
eenth Century. This table gives a 
life expectancy at age 0 of 38.72 
years. At age 30 the expectancy is 
34.4 years so that the average age at 
death would be 64.4 years. At age 
50 the expectancy is 21.1 years, giv- 
ing an average age at death of 71.11 
years. At 70 the expectancy is 9.18 
years so the average age at death 
was 79.18, which is very close to 
the four score which Moses set as 
the lifetime of those “who by reason 
of strength” survived the three score 
and ten. 


Age at Death 


Considering the most modern 
population mortality of the United 
States, the average age at death for 
newborn male children is 66.31 years, 
at 30 the average age at death is 
67.74 years, at 50 the average is 
71.37, and at 70 it is 80.07. Is it 
not remarkable that several thousand 
years ago Moses gave about the same 
picture of the average age at death 
for adults ? 

This does not mean that tremen- 
dous strides have not been made in 
reducing mortality among the 
younger age groups or that modern 
sanitation and medical care have not 
greatly improved the lots of both the 
adult and old age population. How- 
ever, the gain in the latter area has 
been offset to a great degree by the 
fact that many weaker individuals 


are preserved to join the adult and? 


old age group. Even in the fairly 
recent past only the strongest sur- 


TRENDS 
IN 
LONGEVITY 


vived the first twenty years of ex- 
istence. Today the mortality in this 
group is very low. 

Another factor has had some ad- 
verse effect in adult and old agey, 
mortality and that is the high stand-| 
ard of living enjoyed by the Ameri-\ 
can people. The greatest killer from 
age 45 on is cardiovascular disease, 
which includes what we commonly 
call high blood pressure and heart 
trouble. A most important factor 
in cardiovascular disease is over- 
weight and this appears to be due 
to eating too much and to eating 
the wrong kind of food. In countries 
where meat, animal fats and carbo- 
hydrates are not readily available to 
most of the population, high blood 
pressure and overweight are less of a 
problem than in the United States of 
America and other countries where 
a high standard of living is enjoyed 
by most of the population. - 


More Live Longer 


However, in spite of the fact that 
the decrease in death rates is much 
less marked at the older than at 
the younger ages, we do have a 
steady improvement in longevity. As 
a consequence of the current low 
death rates in early years, many 
more individuals reach old age than 
would have been the case even a 
generation ago. 

Annuity mortality tables are 
based on the mortality of individuals 
who have purchased annuities from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Longevity—Continued 


life insurance companies. They are 
usually those whom Moses included 
in “by reason of strength,” in that 
they select an annuity as a good 
investment, knowing their own vigor 
and hope of a long future lifetime. 
As a result the expectation of life 
under an annuity table is consider- 
ably longer than that of the general 
population. For instance the expec- 


tation of a man who buys an annuity 
at age 65 is one year longer than that 
of a man who buys life insurance at 
that age. 

Based on past experience, actu- 
aries have endeavored to forecast the 
extension of life expectancy to be 
experienced over the next ten years 
and the next thirty years. The fore- 
cast is that ten years from now the 
man aged 65 will live on the average 
about one-half year longer than the 











) LIFE 
» GROUP 
>) HEALTH 


NORTH AMERICAN 





REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lil. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





man now age 65. In thirty years the 
improved expectancy for a man aged 
65 will be 1% years. 

These forecasts are based on past 
experience and do not take into con- 
sideration the fact that there may be 
a major break-through in two areas 
of medical research. Now that most 
of the causes of death at the younger 
ages (polio is an example) are 
largely controllable, much scientific 
effort is going into the study of the 
causes of cardiovascular disease and 
cancer. While reasonable progress 
has been made in these fields and 
many lives in the older group are 
prolonged, we do not yet have any 
major discoveries which may be as 
important to the oldsters as Salk 
vaccine and insulin was to the 
younger group. 

If any such break-througlris made, 
we will have to revise all our ideas 
regarding old age—both social and 
financial. Think of the burden on 
the working population if they be- 
come outnumbered by the oldsters 
receiving social security incomes. 
Can employers afford to retire em- 
ployees at age 65 on pensions if their 
life expectancy as retirees increases 
from 15 to 25 years? Can children 
afford to assist parents who may live 
on past their own retirement age? 

It is interesting that only two years 
ago social security was expanded 
to apply to women at age 62 instead 
of age 65 despite the fact that the 
female life expectation was not only 
greater than that of males, but had 
probably increased by one year since 
1937 when social security com- 
menced. Incidentally the expect- 
ancy of females age 65 is 2.25 years 
longer than that of males the same 
age according to population statistics, 
Under the annuity mortality table 
the difference is about three years. 


Logical Move 


Therefore the logical move i: 
changing the social security law 
would have been to increase the r - 
tirement age for women from 65 to 
67 or decrease the retirement age 
for men to 62 while leaving tle 
female retirement age at 65. It would 
appear that the American politician 
is more chivalrous than logical. 

Even if there is no major breal-- 
through in solving the problems of 
cardiovascular disease and cancer, 
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tle increasing proportion of retired 


persons to producers will continue, 
due to the greater number reaching 
ave 65. There is a very serious ques- 
tion whether the producing popula- 
tion can carry this load and the only 
apparent solution will be to continue , 
te older population in production 
So far Congress has never stopped 
to think about this aspect of the 
problem and their entire energy has 
been directd to giving more and 
more, earlier and earlier. 


Production Problems 


What are the problems involved 
in getting more production from in- 
dividuals over age 65? : 

Number one may be to persuade 
employers to continue in employ- 
ment those persons who are physi- 
cally able to continue work. Such 
continuation should be at rates of 
remuneration consistent with the 
oldster’s ability to perform. This 
might involve shorter hours or a 
change to lighter work. 

Number two may be to eliminate 
the rule that a person over 65 can- 
not draw social security if he is 
making more than a very limitecL 
income. This is a penalty on those 
who have the energy and ambition 
to continue working. 


Number three is probably a prob- \ 
lem for medical science. If we can | 


make our older people feel better 
physically, their mental attitude will 
be better. Moses spoke of toil and 
trouble. Did the old men among his 
followers suffer from arthritis, vari- 
cose veins and the multitude of minor 
ailments that make activity in the 
later years a burden? 

These three problems are by no 
means the only ones to be solved if 
we are to profit nationally from the 
production that full utilization of 
our older citizens’ talents can create. 


eR 


continues, survival of our civiliza- 
tion may dictate that we turn away 
from our present cult of youth and 
again give thought to another and 
older concept. In many of the prim- 
itive tribes the elders held a high 
place in the social structure. This 
would make best use possible of 
what the older people in the com- 
munity have to contribute—experi- 
cence, judgment and the setting of an 
example to those following in the 
road which they have tread. 
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GOOD MEN BEHIND A GOOD PLAN MAKE PROGRESS 
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MEN OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COUNTRY 


Equally facile with 

the net-mending 
shuttle or the 

net itself, fisherman 
George Dreyer of 

Mt. Vernon, Maryland, 
readies his seine 

for more service. 
Photograph by 

A. Aubrey Bodine. 





BRL 


... and the Good Men 
of Baltimore Life are 
Guarding the Security 
of American Families 


with Skill and Integrity 





oo 


THE BALTIMORE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


be ‘A Progressive Mutual Organization Since 1882 
r—_ = Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore 1, Md. 
L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. Training helps you do a better job! 


Inquiries invited from General Agents in the Mid-Atlantic area. Address Marlin W. Morgan, V.P. 


TV ADVERTISING 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING in televi- 
sion, newspapers and magazines and 
Sunday supplements increased by 
$19,200,000 in the past five years. 
Of this total $15,600,000 was added 
in the past two years, according to a 
report of the Television Bureau of 
Advertising. Almost half of the $19,- 
200,000 has been allocated to tele- 
vision, the bureau adds. Insurers 
spent $58,800,000 in newspapers, 


magazines, Sunday supplements and 
television in 1960 for gross time or 
space. Among leading insurance 
users of television advertising in 
1960 were : Prudential ($3,793,131), 
Mutual of Omaha ($3,114,656), All- 
state ($3,042,623), State Farm ($1,- 
013,903), Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
($838,100), Equitable of New York 
($835,763), the Kemper Group 
($551,526), National Association of 
Insurance Agents ($288,330) and 
the Travelers ($247,038). 
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The 
Equitable Life 
of Jeff Shor 
in New York 


Jeff Shor, right, demonstrates with 
large-mouth bass and pike that he is 
a successful producer even when va- 
cationing. In New York he has led 
production at the Maxwell M. Shaf- 
fran Agency for 12 out of 16 years. 
Companions are Moe Zweibel and 
Irving Edelman. 


The family gathers at the Shor home in Great Neck Estates, Long Island. The idea 
was to celebrate son-in-law Leonard Nedlin’s release from the Army Tank Corps, but 
son Aaron Louis, insisted on a checker game, too. L. to r.: Leonard Nedlin, daughter 
Radie Lee Nedlin, Jeff, wife Belle, Aaron, and daughter Gail Lois. 





2 Prwwew seme 


Milk run: Jeff calls on clients at Holland 
Farms, Inc. L. to r.: Julius Bagdan, Presi- 
dent; Sydney Bagdan, Secretary; and 
Frohman Holland, Treasurer. Jeff began 
his insurance career as an office clerk in 
1934, turned to full-time selling a decade 
Jater. Last year he led all Equitable 
agents in pension trust business. 


Jeff planned buy and sell insurance for 
Sea Isle Sportswear, Inc.—which helped 
when one of the three owners died. Above, 
Leo Friedland, Secretary; Charles Beer. 
President. Sea Isle also has an Equitable 
Pension Trust for its employees. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in 
hand with the prestige of the company he rep- 
resents. This is why Jeff is proud to be a life 
underwriter for Equitable. It’s a full life. And 
a rewarding one. Living Insurance is more 
than a need ... it’s a career! 


rae HQUITABLE 


Organized generosity: Jeff, a Mason, helped found the philanthropic 
Truth Lodge Foundation, Inc. Above directors are, standing: Lau- 
rence Pollock, Irving Greenspun, and Herman Miller. Seated: Jeff, 
the first and only President of the 10-year-old organization, Sidney 
Gerson, Henry Kahn, Max Shor (Jeff’s brother), and George Lipton. 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Home Office: New York, N. Y. ©1961 
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RTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART III—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXATION (ESSAY SECTION) 1960 


QUESTION 1 


(a) Explain the principles or 
rules followed by the courts in 
determining whether there has 
been a legal offer and acceptance. 

(b) Explain the difference 
' _veen the legal status of a per- 
son who is a holder in due course 
of a negotiable instrument, and 
a person who holds such an in- 
strument but is not a holder in 
due course. 

(c) Explain how it is possible 
for an agent to be liable to his 
principal as a result of the agency 
relationship even though the 
agent does not violate his prin- 
cipal’s express instructions. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) The rules followed by the 
courts in determining whether there 
has been a legal offer and acceptance 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The offer and its acceptance 
must be communicated. An offer 
must be known to the offeree be- 
fore an acceptance can legally take 
place and thus bind the offeror. For 
example, if a reward is offered and a 
member of the public performs the 
conditions upon which the reward is 
based, he is not entitled to the reward 
unless he had knowledge of the offer 
at the time of performance. One who 
wishes to accept an offer ordinarily 
cannot do so by silence. He must in- 
form the offeror by word or deed of 
his intention to accept the offer and 
center into a contract. 

2. There must be an intention on 
the part of the offeror to contract. 
\lere chance remarks, statements 
‘nade in anger or excitement, obvious 

ests, or statements involving impos- 
ible performance are not held to 
onstitute valid offers. 

3. The offer and its acceptance 
nust be definite. Binding offers are 
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to disappointment. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 


Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
are published for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to 
many who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published an- 
swers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more complete 
than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions. A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be ac- 
complished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination period. 








not made by the mere publication 
of circulars or price lists, nor by in- 
vitations to submit offers. Ambigu- 
ous remarks or those pertaining to 
subject matter which cannot be de- 
termined definitely are not valid. 
Likewise, the offer must be accepted 
unconditionally. If the acceptance is 
made subject to a condition, it is 
construed as a counter-offer rather 
than as a legal acceptance. , 

4. An offer and its acceptance must 
be made by persons who are legally 
competent to enter into a contract. 
Infants, drunkards, insane persons 
and corporations are limited in their 
capacity to contract. Married women 
may also be subject to certain legal 
restrictions. 

5. The agreement or contract must 
be for a legal purpose. Offers and 
acceptances which involve a wager 
or the performance of some other 
illegal act are not effective. 

(b) A person who is a holder in 
due course of a negotiable instru- 
ment enjoys a protected status. He 
may proceed against prior parties re- 
gardless of the fact that they may 
possess certain defenses which would 
be good against persons who do not 


enjoy the status of a holder in due 
course. These defenses are personal 
defenses and include such things as 
lack or failure of consideration, fraud 
in the inducement, and undue influ- 
ence. Real defenses are good even 
against a holder in due course. 

On the other hand, a person who 
is not a holder in due course can 
have no greater rights than a mere 
assignee. This is not to say that 
a non-holder in due course is devoid 
of rights. It does mean, however, 
that his rights can rise no higher 
than the rights possessed by his 
transferor. Therefore, if either a 
real or a personal defense exists on 
the part of a prior party, it will de- 
feat the claim of an ordinary holder. 

(ce) There are three circumstances 
under which it is possible for an 
agent to be liable to his principal as 
a result of the agency relationship 
even though the agent does not vio- 
late his principal’s instructions. 

1. Agents are presumed to exer- 
cise that degree of skill and diligence 
ordinarily expected of those who 
perform like tasks. An agent who 
agrees to perform a particular task 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


implies that he possesses the requi- 
site skill and training. If the agent 
demonstrates poor judgment or a 
lack of expected care and skill in the 
performance of a task, the agent 
would be clearly responsible for the 
loss and the principal may recover 
from the agent the amount of the loss 
even though the agent does not vio- 
late any of his principal’s expressed 
instructions. 


For example, if an agent were 
instructed to deposit funds in a bank, 
he would be guilty of not exercising 
due care and judgment if he persisted 
in making the deposit despite .the 
fact that he knew that there was a 
run on the bank. 


2. An agent owes his principal 
the duty of loyalty. An agent who is 
disloyal or takes some personal ad- 
vantage, while following his prin- 
cipal’s expressed instructions in a 
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For Immediate Delivery 


THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING ... 
and SELLING IS... 


RECOMMENDED 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance. It provides you with a series of charts which allow you 
to make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis, according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality, are the yardstick for 
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A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
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pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 
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certain transaction, would be liable 
to his principal. 

3. If the agent is negligent in 
carrying out his principal’s expressed 
instructions. and a third party re- 
covers from the principal as a result 
of the agent’s negligence, the prin- 
cipal has the right of subrogation 
against the agent to achieve indem- 
nity for the financial loss he suffered 
as a result of the agent’s negligence. 


QUESTION 2 

(a) Identify the various rights 
and privileges contained in a life 
insurance policy which can be 
exercised by an insured policy- 
owner during his lifetime. 

(b) Describe clearly the meth- 
ods by which sole and complete 
ownership of a life insurance 
policy can be vested in a person 
other than the insured. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) The following rights and 
privileges contained in the typical 
permanent life insurance policy can 
be exercised by an insured policy- 
owner during his lifetime: 

1. Pay premiums, Although the 
insured is under no obligation to pay 
premiums subsequent to the first, 
he has the right to pay each premium 
as it comes due and the company is 
obligated to accept the periodic pre- 
miums from the insured and thereby 
keep the contract in force in accord- 
ance with its original terms. 

2. Select mode of premium pay- 
ments. In addition to the policyown- 
er’s right to pay premiums subse- 
quent to the first, he is further 
privileged to select the mode of pre- 
mium payment. In ordinary policies, 
the frequency of premium payments 
is usually annually; however, the 
policyholder may, upon agreement 
with the company, pay the premium 
semi-annually, quarterly, or some- 
times monthly. In industrial type 
policies the premium payment may 
be on a weekly or monthly basis. 

3. Designate beneficiaries. Life iv- 
surance policies allow the insured 
policyowner to designate the perso. 
or persons to receive the proceecs 
of the policy at his death. In fact, 
the policyowner is usually permitted 
to name successive beneficiaries in 
the order in which they are to take 
priority, should the primary bene- 

ficiary not survive the insured. if 
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the insured has reserved the right 
io change the beneficiary, he may, at 
any time the policy is not assigned, 
make such change without the bene- 
iciary’s or beneficiaries’ permission 
upon conforming with the procedure 
ior such change as set forth in the 
policy. If the beneficiary is desig- 
nated irrevocably, the policyowner 
may not change the beneficiary desig- 
nation or exercise other policy rights 
without the consent of the irrevocable 
beneficiary. 

4. Select mode of settlement for 
policy proceeds. In recognition of 
the fact that the needs of the great 
majority of beneficiaries are better 
served through the receipt of periodic 
income rather than through a lump 
sum payment, ordinary life insurance 
policies have long contained provi- 
sions which permit the proceeds to be 
taken in forms other than a lump 
sum. These provisions are known as 
settlement options and the insured 
may arrange for these for his bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries during his life- 
time by means of a supplementary 
contract frequently known as a settle- 
ment agreement. Depending upon 
company practice, the agreement 
may be a basic part of the insurance 
policy, or it may be separate and dis- 
tinct from the policy. It can be drawn 
up at the time the policy goes into 
effect or at any time prior to the 
insured’s death. The insured has the 
further right to revoke the agreement 
at any time and substitute a new 
agreement. 

5. Surrender the policy. The right 
to pay premiums carries with it also 
the right to terminate the payment 
of premiums at the discretion of the 
insured policyowner. The standard 
nonforfeiture law requires that a 
surrender benefit be granted when- 
ever a value appears under the for- 
mula. The policy itself sets forth 
the cash surrender values that are 
available upon surrender of the pol- 
icy. 

6. Use nonforfeiture values and 
options. The surrender values pro- 
vided under the standard nonfor- 
feiture law, as well as those available 
under earlier legislation, can be taken 
by the policyowner in one of three 
forms: (i) cash, (ii) reduced 
paid-up whole life insurance or en- 
dowment insurance, and (iii) ex- 
tended term insurance. These are 
properly referred to as surrender 
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benefits; but since the policyowner 
has the option or privilege of choos- 
ing the form under which the sur- 
render value is to be paid, the benefits 
are usually referred to as surrender 
options. 

7. Use dividend options. Policy- 
owners who have purchased partici- 
pating life insurance policies may 
receive policy dividends. These divi- 
dends reflect the difference between 
the premiums charged for the policies 
and their actual costs as experienced 


by the company. The company an- 
nually determines the dividends 
available from the surplus apportion- 
able to each class of policy. The 
common dividend options include 
(i) cash, (ii) part payment of pre- 
miums, (iii) accumulation at a 
guaranteed minimum rate of interest, 
(iv) purchase paid-up additions to 
the policy, (v) conversion of a pre- 
mium-paying policy into a paid-up 
policy, and (vi) conversion of a 
(Continued on page 86) 
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PORTABLE DICTATION 


The Electric Typewriter Division of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation 
has broadened its dictation equipment line 
with the announcement of the IBM Execu- 
tary portable dictation unit. The new port- 
able is powered by ordinary flashlight 
batteries and is completely compatible with 
the company’s magnetic belt office dictation 
products, 

The new member of the “Executary” 
family is self-contained in an aluminum 
case and weighs six and one quarter 
pounds. It measures 24% x 6% x 10% 
inches. Its transistors are powered by five 
flashlight-size “‘C” batteries. 
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office efficiency 


AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A unique mechanism which automatically 
selects the fastest way to do any multi- 
plication is the outstanding feature of the 
new Diehl V model calculator. To multiply 
by 9982991 takes only 2 seconds! 

Others of the time-saving features of the 
machine are: A new stepped keyboard 
and special checking register which insures 
faultless entry of figures; single keyboard 
multiplication through X and = bars with 
programmed clearances and accumulations; 
decimal point in answers is given auto- 
matically; figures can be squared auto- 
matically with a single setting on the key- 
board and all division operations are fully 
automatic with the answer correctly pointed 
off. 





a 


= 


PLASTIC OPENER 


A handy new letter opener weighing only 
¥% of an ounce and molded of durable light- 
weight plastic zips open letters at the rate 
of 25 a minute. It slices a 4g” strip from 
the top or side of the envelope without 
harming the contents and exposes the con- 
tents to easy access. Cutttng edge of the 
letter opener is an ordinary single-edged 
razor blade which fits neatly between the 
halves of the opener. A product of the 


Detroit Plastic Tile Company. 








FLEXIBLE CHAIR 


A radical new chair, called the Adjust- 
A-Matic, is now ready for mass distribution 
by Remington Rand Systems, a division o{ 
Sperry Rand Corporation. The seat on th« 
chair, built for secretaries, is split in two 
equal halves, each half responding to the 
weight and movement on the two “halves’ 
of the body, a biological fact that the ordi 
nary chair has never taken into considera 
tion. The “reward” is a pleasant, mobile 
freedom, resulting’ ‘in more energy and 
higher morale and, because of the -first 
two, higher productivity. 
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NUMERIC INTERROGATOR 


Information Products Corporation’s new 
Model 2501 Numeric Interrogator makes 
possible point-of-use automatic data proc- 
essing. The Interrogator is a man-machine 
communications device that can be used 
to send and receive information to and 
from remote data processing equipment in 
a matter of seconds. It looks like a compact 
adding machine with a built-in television 
screen and can be operated by anyone 
after one to two hours instruction. 

In addition to requesting information, the 
machine can be used to add new informa- 
tion to the data processing file; to up-date, 
modify or delete stored information; to add 
new information to a received message and 
then re-transmit all or part of the new 
message. 
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Random Access Computer 


CHARLES W. GRADY 
Administrative Vice President 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Columbus, Ohio 


A YEAR study at our com- 
pany has led to the installation 
of the largest random access com- 
puter system in the insurance in- 
dustry today—largest both in terms 
of policy volume and data storage 
capacity. 

The system at Midland Mutual is 
built around an IBM RAMAC 305 
(Random Access Method of Ac- 
counting and Control) which can 
store up to 30,000,000 digits of in- 
formation and is presently handling 
115,000 individual policies of the 
company. With pertinent data 
stored on the magnetic disk files— 
rather than in a series of cumber- 
some manual files—the company 
realizes a number of important bene- 
fits : 

Many functions associated with 
the insurance application, such as 
premium billing and accounting and 
loan, dividend and commission ac- 
counting, now are performed on a 
consolidated basis. Instead of a se- 
ries of separate operations to update 
a series of individual files, every- 
thing now is processed in one place 
and, often, at one time. 


Takes Only Seconds 


Since it takes only seconds to ask 
for and receive detailed policy status 
reports, the machine can be queried 
either on a periodic basis or on spe- 
cial request. Data is then printed 
out on a single sheet of paper, ready 
for immediate use, to respond to the 
thousands of requests for service of 
one kind or anothet from the com- 
pany’s policyowners and agents. 

Agents’ and agency production 
records, too, can be produced on the 
same basis. It makes no difference 
what present job is being processed 
on the computer. Through the ran- 
dom access principle, these and 
other records can be picked out at 
any time. 
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Although these are just a few of 
the benefits provided by the system, 
they serve to illustrate how the 
equipment is a valuable tool for the 
smaller life company. Actually, at 
Midland Mutual the application of 
data processing can be separated 
into three principal areas: central- 
ization of home office records; 
functionalization of procedures ; and 
provision for future expansion. Of 
these, the first has been virtually 
completed and progress is being 
made in the others. 


Record Centralization 


As far as centralization of home 
office records is concerned, the 
equipment serves as a complete, accu- 
rate, current and accessible informa- 
tion storehouse. Initially, this in- 
creases the efficiency, accuracy and 


.economy of record keeping and proc- 


essing. In the long run, though, it 
will also mean the ability to move 
more readily into more sophisticated 
computer applications. 

Moving records on to the disk 
files, however, was a long and care- 
fully mapped procedure. Under the 
old system, basic policy records were 
in many forms. Some data was 
coded into punched cards. Other in- 
formation was maintained manually 
in a number of different ways. All- 
in-all, policy information was decen- 
tralized and, in many instances, du- 
plicated. 

To convert these previous systems 
to computer routines involved a fa- 
miliar pattern: management made a 
study of other companies’ experi- 
ence under similar circumstances ; 
all operations (including existing 
punched card methods) were flow 
charted; systems personnel com- 
pleted the appropriate IBM courses ; 
and other installation were visited. 

While our company was engaged 
in this study, IBM announced the 
double density disk storage unit for 
RAMAC, with capacities up to 40,- 
000,000 digits of information. The 
company realized that this develop- 


ment was of considerable impor- 
tance, principally because the cost of 
maintaining many different records 
could be reduced through consolida- 
tion. 

Further study and programming, 
combined with testing on a machine 
made available for the purpose, con- 
firmed expectations. The next step 
was selection of personnel from Mid- 
land Mutual’s own staff to run the 
installation. This was accomplished 
through the usual aptitude tests. 

To load the three disk storage 
units, consolidation and purification 
of the existing files was necessary. 
This involved updating, eliminating 
duplication, and wiping out errors, 
some of which were found to have 
been carried for some time. Even in 
the smaller insurance company, pa- 
perwork is voluminous and _ this 
carry-over of errors is not unusual 
in large-scale records keeping opera- 
tions on a manual or semi-manual 
basis. An idea of the volume may be 
had from the fact that over a mil- 
lion cards were used in the purifica- 
tion process, 


Stored in One Place 


Under the old manual system 
facts relating to a given policy were 
scattered in many different files. 
With the system, however, all data 
on a policy is stored—and’ is in- 
stantly available—in one place. 

Once the file was loaded, mair- 
tenance of the policy record card was 
eliminated. This step was reached 
sooner than expected. As a result, 
not only is the costly card operation 
done away with, but processing is 
much faster. Daily premium report- 
ing, for example, averaging 1500 
items, is accomplished in 20 to 30 
minutes. Premium billing, inciden- 
tally, was the first operation carried 
out on the new system. 

In the functionalization of proce- 
dures, which is basically a reorgani- 
zation of responsibilities and defini- 
tion of duties, progress is not so 


(Continued on page 54) 
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DON KING 
Joseph Froggatt & Company 


UCH HAS BEEN said and writ- 
Mi. concerning internal audits, 
internal controls and their position 
as the first line of defense against 
fraudulent acts on the part of em- 
ployees, as well as others, and the 
scope of such audits, that I will only 
briefly mention such matters in this 
article. 


Additional Responsibilities 


There are, however, many of us 
who do not appreciate or realize the 
additional duties and obligations of 
an internal audit department, and I 
know of no better outline of such 
duties than the one released by the 
American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants in its bulletin 
“Internal Control,” from which I 
quote : 

“Management has the responsi- 
bility for devising, installing and 
currently supervising a system of 
internal control adequate to: 

1. Safeguard the assets of an or- 
ganization, 

2. Check the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of accounting data, 


3. Promote operational efficiency, 
4. Encourage adherence to pre- 
scribed management policies, 


and for these purposes, to pro- 
vide an appropriate plan of or- 
ganization, and adequate system 
of authorization and record pro- 
cedures, sound : practices and 
lastly, personnel of appropriate 
number and capabilities.” 

The same bulletin goes further 
and states : 

“While the primary responsibil- 
ity for the establishment and en- 
forcement of internal control meas- 
ures rests with management, the 
degree to which such measures ex- 
ist and are carried out is a great 
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Auditing Principles 


concern to the public accountant 
. . . The independent auditor must 
also exercise his best judgment in 
determining the scope of his ex- 
amination and in deciding whether 
the interests of stockholders and 
creditors justify the time and ex- 
pense involved in the extension of 
any particular line of inquiry .. . 
It is the duty of the independent 
auditor to review the system of in- 
ternal check and accounting con- 
trol so as to determine the extent 
to which he considers he is entitled 
to rely upon it. To exhaust the pos- 
sibility of exposure of all cases of 
dishonesty or fraud, the independ- 
ent auditor would have to examine 
in detail all transactions. This would 
entail a prohibitive cost to the great 
majority of business enterprises—a 
cost which would pass all bounds 
of reasonable expectation of bene- 
fits or safeguards therefrom, and 
place an undue burden on industry 
.. . It is worthy of repetition that 
the extent of sampling and testing 
should be based upon the independ- 
ent auditor’s judgment as to the ef- 
fectiveness of internal control, ar- 
rived at as a result of investigation, 
tests and inquiries. Depending on 
his conclusions in this respect, the 
independent certified public ac- 
countant should extend or may re- 
strict the degree of detailed exami- 
nation.” 


Executive Opinions 


Several years ago the American 
Institute of Accountants invited a 
number of prominent executives to 
express their views as to public 
accountants. The following is 
quoted from their replies: 

“Management, it was indicated, 
expects that the work of the inde- 
pendent auditor will supplement 
and complement the work of its 
own accountant with the minimum 


duplication of effort. Management 
earnestly hopes and expects that the 
auditor will recognize the impor- 
tance of eliminating all non-essen- 
tials in his work and will insist only 
on performing such work as is es- 
sential to a thoroughly conscien- 
tious and competent job. 

Management expects further that 
only competent men will be assigned 
to the job. It expects those men to 
do their work quietly and expedi- 
tiously with the least possible inter- 
ference with the current work of the 
office. It expects them to limit their 
contracts and discussions with the 
company’s subordinate employees to 
securing necessary information and 
data. 


Constructive Suggestions 


Management expects the auditor 
to carefully observe in detail the 
manual and mechanical methods in 
use and to scrutinize and analyze 
its system of accounting, internal 
control and audit, so that these may 
be considered in the light of the 
auditor’s wider experience and con- 
structive suggestions made for im- 
provement. It expects the auditor 
and his staff to maintain their pro- 
fessional independence and impar- 
tial attitude at all times. 

Management expects the inde- 
pendent auditor to make his reports 
more than a bare presentation of 
basic statements; it expects him to 
report as to whether the financial 
statements fairly present the com- 
pany’s financial position and the re- 
sults of its operations, but it also 
expects comments from an impar- 
tial and independent viewpoint as 
to the ability and efficiency of its 
accounting staff, the adequacy of 
its accounting methods and proce- 
dures and of its system of internal 
control and audit, and it expects 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auditing Principles—Continued 


definite recommendations as to 
changes in methods and personnel 
which may increase the efficiency 
and the results obtained by its ac- 
counting department.” 


Both Needed 


I have brought the foregoing to 
your attention for the purpose of 
pointing out the need for both in- 
ternal and external audits, It is, of 
course, recognized that smaller 
companies are in no position to em- 
ploy an internal auditor and that 
only the larger companies are in a 
position to have an audit depart- 
ment. However, with study, smaller 
companies can well build “fences” 
that will strengthen their internal 
controls to such an extent that the 
work of the independent auditor 
can and should be reduced. A mat- 
ter of interest in passing is that the 
larger companies that can afford an 
internal auditor or audit department 
are also, because of their size, in a 
position to have more internal con- 
trols by delegating authority and 
responsibility to different depart- 
ments and individuals within those 
departments, and yet, recalling the 
responsibilities of the internal audi- 
tor, as outlined by the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Account- 
ants, we still find plenty of work for 
him. 

Before going further, I would 
like to point out that both the in- 
ternal auditor and the public ac- 
countant should have and use: 

1. A formal audit program, 
2. A detail audit questionnaire, 
3. An appropriate time sheet. 

These will, of course, differ as to 
scope, procedure and time required 
in each company, but all are di- 
rected towards the elimination of 
over-lapping, duplication of work 
and an overall reduction in audit 
costs. 

The public accountant’s program, 
questionnaire and time sheet will, 
of necessity, differ considerably 
from those of the internal auditor; 
however, both should be designed 
with the thought of reducing to a 
minimum any duplication of effort 
and point towards a reduction in 
audit costs. Unfortunately, audit 
programs do cost money. 

The formal audit program should 
be designed so that the various au- 


dit steps in all departments of a 
company are outlined in detail. 
This, for several reasons, some o{ 
which are: 

1. To provide for uniformity be- 
tween audit periods, but not to an 
extent to stifle imagination and fur- 
ther inquisitiveness in subsequent 
audits ; 

2. To provide uniformity in reports 
wherein the exception and the un- 
usual are commented upon, rather 
than the usual or commonplace ; 

3. To insure that all departments 
and all functions of these depart- 
ments are examined on a periodic 
basis. 

The detail audit questionnaire is 
invaluable because it assures man- 
agement and/or the supervisor : 

1. That the audit program has been 
followed ; 

2. That system and _ procedure 
changes have been investigated ; 

3. That the auditor has attempted 
to strengthen internal controls; 

4, That the auditor is aware of pos- 
sible further uses of physical equip- 
ment at hand, or additional equip- 
ment being considered ; 

5. That the auditor is also attempt- 
ing to reduce operating costs by 
suggesting refinements in forms, 
system and procedures. 

In my company we use an audit 
questionnaire that has approximately 
ninety-five questions, and an internal 
control questionnaire that contains 
about two hundred questions, Both 
of these must be submitted by the 
accountant in charge of an assign- 
ment before his formal report will 
be passed upon. 

The time sheet is, of course, the 
detail “cost sheet” of audit opera- 
tion and is necessary to properly 
budget time, estimate costs or quote 
fees. If properly maintained and 
used in conjunction with the pro- 
cedure and questionnaires, it can be 
of material assistance in pointing 
out where and why “audit time” 
has been consumed ; a further study 
should tell if changes in system or 
internal controls are necessary. 


Facts Are Needed 


Both the internal and external 
auditor must have facts upon whicl 
to base his interpretations and. opin- 
ions, as “auditing” is not a science 
but a profession of finding, gather- 
ing and reporting facts, together 
with an expression of opinion based 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Auditing Principles—from page 50 


upon such facts, not only in the 
light of the company’s experience, 
but that of the accountant as well. 

Several years ago the Securities 
and Exchange Commission took 
testimony from a number of prom- 
inent auditors and public account- 
ants as to the adequacy of auditing 
methods and procedures. One of 
those questioned replied along the 
following lines: 

“All examination work has as its 
purpose the confirmation of some- 
body else’s expressions of judgment, 
or statements of fact. The account- 
ant does this by means of evidence, 
and I should divide this evidence 
into three classes generally : 

The first class I would call direct 
evidence, and in that I include doc- 
umentary evidence, such as agree- 
ments, minutes, vouchers, cancelled 
checks and so on. I would also in- 
clude direct confirmation, as in the 
case of bank balances, receivables 
and so forth. 

The second class of evidence I 
consider in my own mind as cir- 
cumstantial evidence. For example, 
we make a test-check of certain of 
the transactions. On the basis of 
what we find from that test-check, 
we rely on procedures within the 
company itself. 

The accountant’s reliance on in- 
ternal check and control is based 
on the belief that if a number of 
people have part in initiating, carry- 
ing through and recording a trans- 
action, the transaction must be real 
and authentic. 

The third class of evidence, I 
would call oral evidence. For ex- 
ample, the statements made to the 
accountant by officers, employees 
and others in response to his in- 
quiries. 


Makes Determinations 


The auditor has to determine first 
how much direct evidence he re- 
quires, and the extent to which he 
is entitled to rely on circumstantial 
evidence. Some things are con- 
firmed directly in every examina- 
tion. On others, he depends on the 
effectiveness of the internal check 
and control and the strength of the 
circumstantial evidence or tests. He 
must also determine how strong the 
circumstantial evidence must be, 
before he relies on it, and to what 


extent he is justified in relying on 
oral statements.” 

A very important factor, and one 
generally overlooked or disregarde:| 
by management is the independence 
of the auditor, both internal and 
public. While the latter’s independ 
ence is more readily accepted, partic 
ularly when management is desirous 
of an opinion and/or certification oi 
the company’s financial position, it 
only too frequently imposes duties 
other than those normally assigned 
an internal auditor. 


Zero Value 


First, the value of an internal 
auditor is reduced to “zero” if he 
is required to make or supervise any 
accounting entries, particularly if 
these same entries or related ones 
are to be subsequently audited by 
him. 

Secondly, programing and de- 
signing of forms should not be un- 
der his direction or supervision. It 
is correct, proper and one of the 
duties of both the internal auditor 
and the public practitioner to sug- 
gest system changes, procedures 
and revisions of currently employed 
forms. Further, it is also in order 
that any changes prepared by the 
systems, procedure or programing 
department be reviewed and ap- 
proved by the internal auditor be- 
fore installation—so that he may 
see if further fidelity fences may be 
built, or if the changes will cause 
undue additional work and changes 
in other departments. 

On the other hand, we do have 
one duty that falls into the hands 
of the internal auditor that is really 
not “auditing” and that is the train- 
ing of future department heads, jun- 
ior executives and top branch office 
personnel. There is no department 
company-wide that affords the same 
opportunity of studying the overall 
procedures of the company and 
seeing how they fit into manage- 
ment’s policies of operation. It is 
for this reason that the internal 
auditor and the audit staff must be 
of exceptional character and ability. 
It must be a combination of the 
“old” and the “young.” The “old” 
as experience is still the best teacher 
and one must have “background” 
and a base upon which to build. It 
must be “young” so that it still has 
the inquisitiveness, imagination and 
forcefulness to carry out assign- 
ments. Members of this department 
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must be tactful, pleasant to associ- 
ate with, but still capable of an aloof- 
ness that does not breed familiarity, 
as many of the facts revealed to them 
are “top secret” and not generally 
made known to all personnel. 
Another point to remember when 
selecting an internal auditor and 
his staff involves “experience” which 
I mentioned a few moments ago. 
You would no more call in a plumber 
to tune your piano, than you would 
a professional ball player to com- 
pute your Schedule “P” or un- 
earned premium reserve, so why 
engage an accountant who has spe- 
cialized in mail-order houses, coal 
mines or the shipbuilding industry, 
when you want to analyze claim 
and claim expense reserves. This 
does not mean excluding consider- 
ation of such talent, particularly if 
the general background indicates 
adaptability to new situations, based 
upon a strong accounting and sys- 
tem base. I am sure that an “insur- 
ance” accountant would be your 
choice if everything else were equal. 


Audit Cost 


I know of no method or manner 
in which the dollar value of an in- 
ternal or external audit can be com- 
puted. It is a recognized fact that 
both types of audit play a consider- 
able part in holding down specula- 
tions and misappropriations. They 
are of further value when manage- 
ment considers them a protection to 
the honest employee, and as a deter- 
ment to those momentarily consider- 
ing the “borrowing” of company 
funds, Of course, the disclosure of 
such acts and subsequent restitutions 
are important. 

However, many dollars are “lost” 
each year through honest errors, 
even after fool-proof systems have 
been installed. We all know of daily 
reports and applications that go to 
file without being entered ; of losses 
that are paid and the jackets sent 
to file without reinsurance recover- 
able being billed ;, of discounts for 
prompt payment of purchases that 
are frequently overlooked—only to 
mention a few that are turned up by 
your internal or public auditor 
through his sampling of transactions. 
This is one place where the internal 
auditor plays a distinct role, and 
that, because he is “on the job” test- 
ing current transactions and to a 
greater extent than possible by the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auditing Principles—Continued 


public accountant, usually because of 
costs. 

In view of the foregoing, I would 
like to outline two or three methods 
wherein the internal auditor and 
the public accountant can work 
together to reduce costs of audits, 
increase internal controls and assure 
management that procedures, oper- 
ations, etc., as approved by it, are 
being followed and at the same 
time, be able to report that the as- 
sets of the company are being well 
guarded and held intact. 

1. The test-circularization of all and 
sundry accounts receivable, includ- 
ing non-ledger and non-admitted. 

2. The test-circularization of ac- 
counts payable. 

3. The test-circularization of losses 
and loss expenses. 

4. The interim reconciliation of bank 
accounts, 

5. The periodic surprise counts of 
petty cash, 

6. The test-verification of salary 
payments, including distribution of 
such, 

7. The testing of disbursements to 
Uniform Accounting Classifications, 
8. The vouching of security trans- 
actions, including the verification 
that such transactions had been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors; 
9. The testing of individual con- 
tributions to in force records, 

10. The test-posting of remittances 
received to receivable accounts and 
the verification that such items were 
promptly deposited intact to the 
credit of the company. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter, published by 
the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tion. 





NEW FILES 


A NEw LINE of filing cabinets, Y & 
E 4000 Line, is available from Yaw- 
man & Erbe Mfg. Co., Inc. These 
moderately priced files have proved 
to be sturdy and long lasting in ac- 
celerated tests exceeding 150,000 
openings and closings with a drawer 
load of eighty pounds. This is equiv- 
alent to at least 50 years of normal 
use. 

The new line includes 2, 3, 4 and 
5 drawer files in both letter and legal 
sizes featuring a full 2614” drawer 





depth inside, positive side-locking 
compressors, thumb latches and op- 
tional drawer inserts allowing for 
great versatility and efficiency. 
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Computer—from page 47 


rapid because all areas are affected, 
and thoroughness and caution. are 
essential. This category overlaps 
into future expansion, which is dis- 
cussed later on. 

An example of progress in this 
area is in the handling of maturity 
transactions. Under the old system, 
a specialist had to bring together 
many records before processing the 
transaction. Now, a status request 
fed into the RAMAC 305 produces 
all the necessary data on a single 
sheet, and the specialist can get 
down to business right away. Also, 
the computer takes care of time-con- 
suming calculations such as cash and 
loan values and dividends. 

The result is that the company 
gets service from the expert—and 
the customer gets better service from 
Midland Mutual. 

Provisions for future expansion 
fall into three categories: record 
keeping, management decision, and 
increasing sales activity. In the first 
category, strides have been made 
which will facilitate the handling of 
increasing volume. For example, 
one phase of the compensation plan 
for agents formerly required the 
services of a girl for three days. 
Now, because all agents’ records are 
stored and updated in RAMAC, this 
operation, including the calculations, 
takes only two hours. 


Best’s Life News 
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Another improvement is that 
agents are now paid every other 
Monday for all business completed 
up to and including the previous 
Thursday. The commission state- 
ments are written on the machine by 
Friday evening, and a by-product 
punched card is used to prepare the 
paychecks automatically. 


13 Period System 


This procedure is part of a 13- 
period accounting system, a system 
the company adopted at the begin- 
ning of the year to better accommo- 
date the peak loads of normal rec- 
ord keeping activities. 

To further improve agency opera- 
tion, pre-punched status request 
cards will be furnished to agents 
which, when returned to the home 
office and fed into the computer, will 
produce the policy status report. 
With this method, a three-day turn- 
around on any request should be 
realized. And tele-processing de- 
vices, which automatically transmit 
data in punched card form over long 
distances, could even reduce this 
time to minutes. 


These improvements in agency op-* 


eration are part of a program to take 
record keeping chores out of the 
agency—and yet keep current data 
available to agency personnel when 
they need it. As a result, rising 
agency operating costs can be met, 
service to all locations—and to cus- 
tomers—is speeded, and complete 
data is always available in the home 
office to aid management in decision- 
making and evaluation. 

Central information processing 
also minimizes some of the negative 
aspects of agency operation. For ex- 
ample, most agencies are small and 
have a high clerical turnover rate. 
With status and processing being 
carried out in the computer, though, 
the considerable cost of training new 
personnel in complex paperwork 
procedures is reduced. 


Automatic Follow-up 


Aside from agency office improve- 
ments, the new system can help the 
man in the field through automatic 
follow-up. As the computer scans 
its files during a billing or similar 
operation, it can create a by-product 
punched card. This card will notify 
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an agent that a certain policy has 
not been reviewed with the holder 
for a year, or that some other facet 
of the policy needs his attention. 

Consider the value of such a tech- 
nique in the servicing of term insur- 
ance, or when a new man takes over 
another’s territory! Field men may 
have a centrally controlled sales 
stimulation tool which will make pos- 
sible systematic follow-ups through- 
out the field organization. 

In the area of management deci- 
sion, the data processing system will 
be used for simulating and forecast- 
ing the probable results of various 
courses of action. For example, a 
model agency simulator can calcu- 


late the effect of varying different 
elements such as the income and 
compensation plans for small and 
large agencies. 

To take full advantage of income 
tax laws, the computer can simulate 
the effect of rearranging the com- 
pany’s assets. Also, in portfolio se- 
lection which has an important effect 
on income, it is possible to deter- 
mine what ratios of mortgages, 
stocks, bonds, and so forth will give 
the highest return consistent with 
safety. 

While these and other applications 
are under way or in the planning 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Never before has it been possible for one person to do 
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dreds of thousands cf card records all in one unit. Press 
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alphabetical index cards, claim index cards, and all other 
active card files. 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., of Morristown, New 
Jersey is an example of an outstanding firm in the insur- 
ance field making profitable use of Kard-Veyer® Units. 
Their experience is described in an illustrated folder. 
For your free copy, just mail the coupon. 
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Computer—from page 55 


stage, an intensive long-range study 
is going on independently, with the 
help of the manufacturer. This is 
aimed not so much at specific appli- 
cations as at developing an optimum 
company-wide management system 
based on data processing. 


Three Phases 


The project, which began about a 
year ago and will continue for sev- 
eral more years, has been broken 
down into three phases: 

1. A current description, com- 
pletely documented, of the com- 
pany’s background, management 
philosophy, and future aims. This 
has been completed. 

2. System requirements specifica- 
tions, projected two years into the 
future. Now under way, this phase 
will spell out in detail what the sys- 
tem must provide, to meet Midland 
Mutual’s goals. Completely specific 


resource usage charts are being pre- 
pared for every operation in every 
phase of the business. The relative 
importance of the various resources 
used in each operation—personnel, 
machines, material—will be ranked 
and weighed by company executives. 
These evaluations will then be re- 
fined by mathematical techniques to 
form a basis for designing the re- 
quired system. To the best of the 
company’s knowledge, no such com- 
prehensive study has ever been un- 
dertaken in the industry. 

3. The final step is the design of a 
management system based on the 
findings of phase 2. 


Studies Aims 


The aims of the study include 
finding new, advanced uses for data 
processing which will help meet 
management’s goal of increasing in- 
surance in force, by a specified per- 
centage. Some of the areas under 
consideration are: 


Agency manpower requirements. 
Factors which will affect agency ac- 
tivity will be put into a mathemati- 
cal formula to find the total number 
of agents necessary to produce the 
desired volume. 


Others are asset share calcula- 
tions, expense predictions, and sales 
forecasting. Combined with the pres- 
ent applications, we believe the sys- 
tem will eventually provide increased 
across-the-board efficiency. To han- 
dle the increasing data processing ac- 
tivity, an IBM 1401 with RAMAC, 
many times more powerful than the 
305, has been ordered. With all rec- 
ords centralized, conversion to the 
new machine will be greatly facili- 
tated. 


Because of competition, the com- 
plexity of the business, and the fact 
that economies are hard to effect 
without high volume, Midland 
Mutual feels that this approach will 
be of direct benefit to its future op- 
eration. 
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gj yor ARE VERY few activities, 
including business, that are not 
attended by risk. It used to be an 
economic fact that risk-taking was 
the means by which the rewards of 
business were justified to the risk- 
taker—or to put it another way, if 
there were rewards, the risk-taker 
was justified in receiving the re- 
wards which increased proportion- 
ately to the element of risk. This is 
not so today mainly because taxes 
take a large bite of income leaving 
very little for the true entrepreneur 
—hardly enough to induce him to- 
continue his activities with the hope 
of reward. 


Obtain Facts 


This is not a treatise on business 
risks in general but on business risks 
as they pertain to the quality of busi- 
ness decisions. We could enlarge 
the scope of the coverage so as to 
include the many aspects of de- 
cisions. We have depended, at least 
in part, on the development of our 
subject in the preceding articles. One 
way, among many, to reduce the 
risk of decision-making is “to obtain 
facts.” The following outline points 
out a few of the fact-finding tech- 
niques : 

1. Getting facts 

a. from reports and records. 

b. from others, which will include 
opinions as well as facts. 

c. from personal knowledge, which 
includes experience. 

d. review of similar situations and 
the manner of their disposal. 

e. from outside experts and consult- 
ants. 

2. Weighing and appraising facts 
(and opinions) 

a. predicting the future. 
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Business Is a Risk 


b. controlling human behavior, 
.c. appraising the effects of deci- 
sion. 

Facts have a way of becoming 
twisted as they are presented by 
others. We call this “slanting,” 
where the facts are interpreted ac- 
cording to the ideas of the person 
giving the facts. Part of this twist- 
ing comes from the failure to observe 
details and to accurately interpret 
them. Psychologists use an interest- 
ing technique to prove twisting in 
the recitation of observable facts— 
a picture containing several obvious 
details is shown to a person for one 
minute. This person then tells all 
the facts he can remember to an- 
other person who, in turn, recites 
what he hears to another person, and 
so on until eight persons have par- 
ticipated. By the time the eighth per- 
son has recited the details there is 
no comparison to the original picture 
—the facts have been completely 
changed. New facts (not existing in 
the original picture) have been 
added—actual details are dropped— 
and the whole picture is distorted. 
We watched such a demonstration 
participated in by capable managers. 
We would not have believed it had 
we not seen it. In business, getting 
facts is not quite so difficult but we 
do have slanting and distortion to 
deal with. 


Control Reports 


The growth of the use of reports 
and records is but a reflection of the 
trend toward written reports. We 
call these reports control reports be- 
cause they purport to furnish facts 
in such a way as to permit analysis 
and action. Analysis is the key word 
because analysis, in turn, requires 
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proper interpretation. When man- 
agement fails to analyze the reports 
presented by subordinates—or where 
the interpretation is slanted toward 
a fixed conclusion, no correcting 
action is possible. 


Comparative Facts 


Facts usually are comparative in 
order to give them meaning, par- 
ticularly if the facts are included in 
operating reports. Volume figures, 
for example, mean little unless they 
are compared to the volume of busi- 
ness done in a comparable but prior 
period. Very few offices have “‘stand- 
ards” to which performance can be 
compared. It is a good idea to es- 
tablish a goal by which performance 
can be measured. Using a personal 
experience with one of our former 
employees, we requested a report of 
“daily referral letters” written by 
the employee. A day-to-day com- 
parison of volume indicated very 
little change in the number of refer- 
rals written. In our effort to get 
facts, which often must be searched 
out, we established what we thought 
was a reasonable number of refer- 
rals per day. When the employee 
indicated that her inability to in- 
crease her production was due to 
“other duties” which interfered 
with referral production, we re- 
quested her to keep a list of such 
other duties and the time involved 
in their handling. The facts were 
that the employee was not perform- 
ing at even 50% of capacity. Facts 
have to be dug out and the diligent 
manager digs them out by careful 
analysis and appraisal. 

Facts and opinions should be scru- 
tinized before their use because opin- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-422—Stimulating Sales 


If you ever want to get the attention of 
a very busy business man just mention to 
him that you know a new way for him to in- 
crease his sales. A new catalogue, the 
"Sales Stimulator," should provide you with 
several of these attention getting ideas. 
Included in the "Stimulator" are ideas about 
letterheads, business cards, rewards to top 
salesmen and advertising specialties such as 
business card or signature cuff links, coat- 
of-arms plaques and monogrammed poker 
chips. If you're the man who has made a 
career of playing hunches and odds there is 
even a special gamblers package promising 
that unusual gift which may very well make 
the difference between a sale and a state 
of permanent hesitation. 


P-423—Postal Know-How 


The first issue of "PB Post," a quarterly 
bulletin of postal information and human- 
interest items about mailing, is now avail- 
able. If you are one of the more than a 
quarter-million postage meter users, the six- 
page, two-color, illustrated publication 
should be of value in helping you to get 
the most from your meter. The booklet offers 
some sound predictions of future changes 
in mailing laws, gives hints on packaging, 
and relates several incidences in which postal 
know-how saved thousands of dollars. 


P-424—Idea Catalogue 


A special advertising campaign can lose 
half its impact if it is mailed on ordinary 
business stationery. The “Idea Letterhead 
Catalogue" contains many unusual letter- 
heads which will underline the message of 
special mailings while the versatility of the 
designs allows them to be used for a variety 
of purposes such as contests, sales drives, 
reports, newletters, etc. The letterheads 
shown in the catalogue consist of humorous 
illustrations and pointed catch phrases to 
introduce and spark your copy. 
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Business Is a Risk—Continued 


ions have a way of becoming facts 
if there is sufficient certainty in the 
presentation. In this period of ex- 
pense reduction, management is con- 
stantly confronted by opinion. The 
manager of a small agency asked his 
associate “if it was necessary to con- 
tinue the employment of a part-time 
bookkeeper.” Almost without hesita- 
tion the employee replied “that they 
were so busy that no one had time 
to assist him in his work.” Is this 
fact or opinion? The manager did 
not know which it was so he asked 
each of his three employees to keep 
an activity report for a couple of 
weeks. An analysis of the activities 
clearly indicated that the employees 
had time to spare. The answer that 
the manager received was obviously 
one of opinion, inspired by the re- 
luctance to make changes. 


Reports Withheld 


One of our friends was charged 
with responsibility of reducing and 
simplifying the forms, reports and 
records used in his company. When- 
ever he asked if a certain report or 
form could be discontinued, the 
answer was, “No, we use it (the 
report, etc.) all the time.” My 
friend realized that he was not get- 
ting anywhere in his study and, not 
wanting to get tough, decided to 
withhold certain reports from dis- 
tribution. The reports were pre- 
pared as usual but were sent to him 


and he withheld them from the ones 


he suspected were not giving him 
facts as to their (reports, etc.) use. 
This went on for three months, Then 
he went back to the department 
managers and again asked if the re- 
port could be discontinued. Again, 
he was told that the report was too 
valuable to give up. “Let’s look at 
last month’s report,” my friend 
asked. Of course the manager 
couldn’t find it. “How about the 
month before last ?” my friend asked. 
It couldn’t be found either, nor 
could the month before that. 

Then my friend told the manager 
what he had done and commented 
that “changes are often resented 
and it is difficult to give up some- 
thing one is used to receiving. It 
appears as if we are going backward 
when we are taken off a list. I had 





no choice but to find out if this re- 
port is so valuable. Apparently it 
is not—now can we cancel the re- 
port tie 

This approach to differentiating 
between fact and opinion is a tough 
one and may make people angry by 
being duped—but often strong 
means are required in order to get 
at the truth instead of biased opin- 
ion, 


Facts and Machine Methods 


We are not going into data proc- 
essing systems and machine appli- 
cations notwithstanding the fact that 
large insurance companies are heavy 
users of electronic machines. Nor 
are we criticizing machine applica- 
tions that serve the main purpose of 
speeding up the handling of large 
volume statistics and data. 

Our observation deals entirely 
with tendency to adopt machine 
methods when the volume of details 
becomes too cumbersome for manual 
methods, without making any change 
in the data handled. 

We recognize that business risks 
arising from decisions can be mini- 
mized by having adequate facts in 
time to use them in decision-making. 
If machines are used to give manage- 
ment information not otherwise 
obtainable by traditional methods 
within the practical limits of time 
and expense, then the caliber of de- 
cisions will improve. However, if 
machine methods are used because 
they will handle a greater volume of 
the same old details—machines will 
fall short of their expectations and 
decisions will be about the same as 
before. 


Management Decisions 


Management has the problem of 
weighing all the facts, opinions and 
advice that pertain to the problem 
at issue and then making its own 
decision. Important decisions de- 
pend for their success (in many 
instances) on the human behavior of 
others. Decisions sometimes fail be- 
cause of human failures. Machine 
applications can minimize the human 
factor where it is applicable to rou- 
tine operations such as_ typing, 
adding, calculating, comparing, scan- 
ning, and so forth. Machines will 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Users of the 914 
are astonished 


d enthused over what it does 
them. Insurance companies 
e doing things with the 914 
fice Copier they never thought 
ssible with copying equipment. 
bpying pages in  thick-bound 
lumes, insurance forms, let- 
ts, reports—anything. 


If you spend $50 
or more per month 


for copying supplies, a 914 Copie 
can be of real benefit to you 
“Worth half a girl more,” one 
user said. Take the work out o 
paperwork! Write for 914 booklet 
XEROX CORPORATION (formeri 
Haloid Xerox Inc.), 9X-117 Haloic 
Street, Rochester 3, New York. 


And no expensive 
copying paper 


As if such versatility in a copy- 
ing machine were not enough 

. Saving hours of labor and 
thousands of dollars annually in 
copying costs, the 914 Copier 
makes copies directly onto ordi- 
nary paper (plain or colored), or 
selected offset masters. 


Copies are as 
good as originals 


What impresses insurance com- 
panies, next to a wide range of 
applications, is the quality of re- 
production the 914 gives you 
Copies often look better than 
the original document, users re- 
port. This despite the fact that 
supplies cost about 1¢ per copy. 
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to the Computer that is working...proved...available! 


LOWER 


POLICY 
PROCESSING 


COSTS... 


with low-cost GE 225 Information Processing System 








The life insurance industry is finding the answer to 
the squeeze of rising costs in electronic processing 
equipment. If you are presently giving priority to 
your search for the electronic data processing system 
which can fill the bill with reliability and greater pro- 
ductivity at decided savings in cost, make a note to 
look into the GE 225. Place a call, today, to the 
General Electric Computer District Office that’s near- 
est you. You'll find a ready response by a man of more 
than usual competence in his field, and with more than 
the usual insight into your needs. Let this man ana- 


lyze fully all the requirements of your application. 
He'll gladly give you the facts and the figures you’re 
looking for, and explain them in language you can 
understand. rather than in confusing computer talk. 


Or, if you prefer for now, we'll gladly send you our 
latest bulletin on the GE 225 Information Processing 
System. Write for Brochure CPB-101B, General 
Electric Company, Computer Department, Section 
100YL9, Phoenix, Arizona, or see your nearest Dis- 
trict Office listed below. 


Atlanta: 270 Peachtree St. N.W., 522-1611 * Boston: 140 Federal St., HU 2-1800, Ext. 311 * Chicago: 120 S. La Salle St., 782-5061 * 
Cleveland: Williamson Bidg., 215 Euclid Ave., SU 1-6822 * Dallas: 3200 Maple Ave., Ri 8-0589 * Detroit: 680 Antoinette St., TR 2-2600 * 
Houston: 4219 Richmond Ave., MO 7-3301 * Kansas City, Mo.: 106 W. 14th St., GR 1-2919 or GR 1-2920 © Les Angeles: 1010 S. Flower 
St., DU 1-3641 © Louisville: Bldg. 6, Appliance Pk., GL 4-7511 * Minneapolis: Plymouth Bidg., 6th & Hennepin, FE 2-7569 * New York: 
122 E. 42nd St., PL 1-1311, Ext. 3205 © Philadelphia: 3 Penn Center Plaza, LO 8-1800 * Phoenix: Guaranty Bank Bidg., 3550 N. Central 
Ave., AM 4-3741-2 © Pittsburgh: 1634 Oliver Bidg., Mellon Sq., AT 1-6400, Ext. 566 * San Francisco: The Russ Bldg., 235 Montgomery St., 
DO 2-3740 © Schenectady: Bidg. 2, 1 River Rd., FR 4-2211, Ext..5-4405 © Seattle: Dexter Horton Bldg., 710 Second Ave., MA 4-8300 © St. 
Louis: Paul Brown Bidg., 818 Olive St., GE 6-4343 * Syracuse: 1010 James St., GR 6-4411 Ext. 6141 or 6142 * Washington, D.C. Area: 740! 
Wisconsin Ave., Suite 514, Bethesda, Md., OL 2-8100 * In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Electronic Equipment and Tube Dept., 





Department, International General Electric Company Division, 150 E. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


830 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Outside U.S.A. and Canada: Producer Goods Export “@ / mronmarion PROCESSING 
AUTOMATED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC A 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Business Is a Risk—from page 60 


not replace human judgment and 
human responsibility. 

The manager of an agency de- 
cided after considerable investiga- 
tion to renew his lease on his present 
quarters. He had investigated rents 
in other buildings, estimated his 
growth factor and its effect on space 
requirements. His decision was ar- 
rived at two days before he had to 





NEW TIFFANY 


OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 
NOW AT YOUR DEALERS 





THE MAGNIFICENT. IN 
OFFICE MACHINE STANDS. 
The ultimate in machine safety 
and operator comfort. Square 
tubular legs. Modesty Panel. 
Foot pedal retracts casters. 








NEW 
MODEL 
6500 
PAN TOP OFFICE 
MACHINE STAND — 
Versatile 15%” square 
pan. Square tubular 
legs. Modesty Panel 
Retractable casters. 









MODEL 2300 


MULTI-PURPOSE 
UTILITY TABLE. 
Heavy steel con- 
struction, Top 30” 
wide, 182” deep; 
undercoated for 
sound-vibration 
abatement. Tray in- * 

verted, becomes shelf. 212” 
rubber casters, two with brakes. 


Vy) Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 


“TIFFANY STAND CO 


7350 Forsytt St.Louis 5, Mo 
















notify his building manager in writ- 
ing. He was called out of town un- 
expectedly so requested his assistant 
to write his renewal letter for him. 
The assistant made a note on his 
calendar to do it the first thing in 
the morning. Driving home that 
evening the assistant was in a seri- 
ous auto accident that landed him in 
the hospital. No letter was written, 
no lease was renewed. The man- 
ager’s decision to renew his lease 
was countermanded by human 
events—he did stay but at a higher 
rental, which was technically correct 
according to the lease. 

No one can read the future nor 
guarantee the behavior pattern of 
others—chance, technicalities, or call 
them what you will, often alter de- 
cisions and create business risks. A 
system of communication and follow- 
up will minimize the risks. 


Weighing and Appraising 


Very often the effects of decisions 
cannot be appraised within a short 
period of time. This is particularly 
true of decisions which affect people. 
Management’s efforts to establish 
personnel policies that accomplish 
management’s objectives cannot be 
appraised except in long periods of 
time because employee morale and 
responsiveness take months to de- 
velop. Errors in decision can only 
be appraised by periodic scrutiny as 
to results. 

If management will read the signs 
there is little reason to face surprise 
when the results of decisions fail to 
live up to expectations. 

A monthly profit and loss state- 
ment, balance sheet, comparative ex- 
pense statement and budget compar- 
ison (actual versus anticipated) are 
the basic operating reports required 
by management. 

Beyond these control reports, 
there are “clues” in every office 
which indicate how things are going. 
Management should learn why em- 
ployees leave their service—this may 
be indicative of several things such 
as lack of opportunity, inequitable 
pay, and poor working conditions. 
Observation of office activities, 
though not scientific, can give man- 
agement a good idea of the extent of 
office activities. 

Overtime work may be indicative 
of a lack of daytime activity—in all 


cases, overtime should not be 
accepted as proof of hard work 
without investigation. One case de- 
veloped that an employee was oc- 
casionally slipping out to an after- 
noon theatre nearby the office «nd 
putting in evenings to catch up, hop- 
ing to impress management and also 
collect overtime pay as well as a sup- 
per allowance payment, Manage- 
ment has to be as alert as the em- 
ployees in order to properly read the 
signs. One of my associates asked 
me why management was so easy to 
fool—my reply was that the em- 
ployees (i.e., some of them) spent 
twenty-four hours a day (more or 
less) thinking of ways to outsmart 
management, whereas management 
seldom spent more than one or two 
hours a_week on employee activities 
—the preponderant weight of time 
given by the employees could only 
result in false impressions. 

A check list of ways and means of 
reducing business risk may have 
value : 

1. Do you take time to get the facts’ 


2. Do you look behind the opinion 
of others for hidden motives ? 
Observation: This does not indicat 
that management should become sus- 
picious of all opinion—it means onl) 
to weigh motives versus fact. 

3. Do you really observe office ac- 
tivities in order to know what goes 
on? 

4. Do you follow up on decisions to 
see how they work out? 

5. Do you establish goals for accom- 
plishment ? 

6. Do you read reports and form 
your own opinions or do you depend 
on others for interpretation ? 

7. Do you question the “facts” fur- 
nished by others? 

Observation : By questioning, we do 
not mean to doubt but rather to i 
vestigate “by interrogation” as 
the completeness of fact. 


_ 


0 


8. Do you try to outguess others 
taking things for granted ? 

9. Do you investigate situations 
that bear scrutiny (overtime, .b- 
sence, tardiness) or do you accept 
excuses as reasons for their occ ur 
rence? 


)) 


10. Do you spend enough’ time on 
office affairs so, as to be informec of 
do you delegate in order to get ri: of 
annoying details ? 
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be EXPANDED SERVICES 


york 
de-§ Ni:w CONCEPTS IN quality and de- 
0c-§ pendability for temporary office help 
fter-§ ar predicted as a result of a pro- 
and 


grim introduced by the Comptometer 


hop-§ Corporation. On a national basis, 
also C.mptoHelp, a Comptometer divi- 
Sup-§ sicn, has expanded its activities to 
laze-@ tae in the full range of office skills. 
em- 

1 the : 

slcad Services Included 

sy to The firm had previously special- 
em- 










izcd in a temporary-help calculating 
service which, during the past five 
years, has been used by some 30,000 
businesses. Under the expanded 
program, the service will include 
stenographic, typing, bookkeeping, 
dictating machine and general cleri- 
cal functions. 

All ComptoHelp operations will 
be run through regular branch offices 


spent 
re or 
mart 
ment 
" two 
vities 

time 
only 


ins off of the Comptometer Corporation. All 
have transactions with customers and with 
temporary workers will be carried 
facts?§ out by full-time, trained personnel 
siniong 0! the company. The same principles 
of customer service will apply in the 
dicated '™POTATY help field as are used in 
@ sus f Servicing and supporting the prod- 
Sy ucts which Comptometer has mar- 
s only om 
“f keted for more than 70 years, a com- 
pany spokesman said. 
ce ac- 
t goes 
Temporary Assignments 
ons to In the past, Comptometer has pro- 
vided the services of skilled calcula- 
ccom-§ tor operators to handle temporary 
assignments. This work can be done 
formg either on the customer’s premises or 
lepend§. in Comptometer offices. The opera- 
tors will either use the customer’s 
» fyr-§ Machines or Comptometer will ar- 
range to rent its own units for the 
we dog Work. More than 30,000 firms have 
> & subscribed to this calculating service. 
“as to 
TAPE TRANSLATORS 
ers by 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL’s_ Elec- 
iations| tronic Data Processing division has 
e, ab-§ anounced development of magnetic 
accept{_ t«pe translators that it says will pro- 
occur-§ V'de continuous “on-line” compati- 
bility between Honeywell computers 
‘me ong ®4 IBM systems. The translators 
mec orf ©'able Honeywell 800 and 400 EDP 
t rid of °’Stems to work from tapes written 
hv IBM machines and to write tapes 
te New | or September, 1961 





MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY 


MILLERS 
a 





* MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 





acceptable to the same equipment, 
said Walter W. Finke, EDP divi- 
sion president. 

Finke said the new translator sup- 
plements somewhat different units 
developed earlier for “one shot” con- 
version of data on both IBM and 
Univac tapes into Honeywell lan- 
guage. These converters, he ex- 
plained, are being operated by 
Honeywell on a Service Bureau 
basis as part of the company’s pro- 


gram to establish compatibility be- 
tween its and non-Honeywell EDP 
systems. “The new translators are 
designed to provide continuous in- 
terchangeability of data between 
Honeywell and IBM computers 
operating in the same organization, 
or in cases where there may be an 
interchange of data on magnetic 
tapes between two or more organi- 
zations using different EDP sys- 
tems,” Finke said. 
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COVERED BINDER 


Acco Propucts HAS introduced a 
new Accopress Binder that is ideal 
for presentation purposes. As the 
front cover is transparent acetate, 
it allows the entire front page to 
show. This makes possible the use 
of photographs or other illustrative 
material in the cover design and also 
provides immediate identification— 
while still giving complete protection. 
Consequently the new binder is 
especially suitable for holding ex- 
ecutive reports, sales material, etc. 
The acetate is heavy gauge; the 
back cover 20-point genuine press- 
board—exceptionally firm, flexible, 
and durable. All punched sheets are 
held firmly in place by the famous 
Acco Fastener. The binder is avail- 
able in a choice of 12 smart colors. 





MEMO HOLDER 


THIS PERSONALIZED MEMO holder, 
manufactured by Afi Patent Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is made of basic wire of 
*44 diameter and weighs only six 
ounces. The holder is welded to a 
¥%” round flexible spring and plated 
to prevent rust. Live spring tension 
allows for adaptability and no screws 
are necessary for attachment. The 
new device should be ideal for ad- 
vertising purposes since an attached 
disc is suitable for displaying a mes- 
sage, photo or service. 











ALPHANUMERIC SYSTEM 
BurRRoUGHS CORPORATION HAS in- 
tegrated its Series E desk-size com- 
puter with a 10-total typewriter ac- 
counting machine to provide the only 
electronic business data processing 
system in its price range with alpha- 
numeric capability. The alphabetical 
feature eliminates the need for addi- 
tional units to write descriptive in- 
formation on accounting forms. 

Programmer training amounts to 
just a few hours because of the sim- 
plified external pinboard command 
process. Further extending the 
versatility of the computer is “tri- 
plex input,” which allows data to be 
fed into the system by adding two 
punched paper tape readers and a 
punched card unit, or three tape 
units. A third option is two punch 
card units. Output can be either by 
a tape or card punching device, or 
both. 

The compact, desk-size data proc- 
essing system is presently in use at 
more than 150 installations on such 
applications as tax utility and gen- 
eral billing, sales analysis, accounts 
receivable and payable, and sales 
distribution. Earlier models of the 
Series E computer have been used 
for engineering and scientific prob- 
lem-solving since 1955. 


TARGET CHARTS 
Compton Cuart Propuctions, de- 
signers and producers of visual aid 
charts, announce the availability of 
their new line of Target Charts for 
graphically plotting data which is 
goal-directed. This new concept in 
graphic presentation is ideally suited 
for plotting sales performances, pro- 
duction quotas, financial figures and 
an infinite number of other quantita- 
tive data, showing clearly how 
closely the data approaches the goal 






or innermost circle, i.e. “the bu!l’s 
eye.” Compton Target Charts are 
designed to permit the plotting of 
data weekly, monthly, quarterly, an- 
nually or by other suitable time pe- 
riods. 

If desired, these charts can be used 
perpetually, offering a constantly 
current and historical portrayal of 
data. The Target Charts are easy 
to read, time saving, dramatic and 
illustrate at a glance the comparative 


O 


FILING 











relationship of all data plotted. They g 
are available in pads of 25 sheets 2: 
printed on 814” x 8%” stock, or in 4, 
pads of 10 sheets printed on 16” x 5. 
16” stock. 44. 
SALES AS A PERCENT OF QUOTA he 
ee 7. 

CURRENT TARGET $« 8. 
133. 

9. 

10. 

FILING 

129, 
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13. 

14 

TTT LOSS 

i 140 
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DATA TRANSMISSION ~ 

128 

THE NATION’S FIRST coast-to-coast 128 
industrial data transmission system 141 
has been converted from punched | MAC 
card to magnetic tape. Installation i 
of a Kinetape, magnetic tape trans- I 


mission system by the Collins Radio . 
Company has given Douglas Air- o 
craft Co. a 2,200-mile high speed 9 
data link between its missile plant 
in Charlotte, N. C., and its computer 
center in Culver City, California. : 
Previously the link operated with D 
Collins Kinecard. The original sys- y 
tem was installed by Collins in 2 
March, 1960. Responsibility for tie “ 
recent change-over was assigned ‘0 i 
Collins Communication and Data I( 
Systems Division. 

The tape-to-tape system permits 
vastly increased volume and more | 
rapid communications. Collins ma +- 
netic tape transmission systems ae 
capable of handling 300 characte’s | 
per second (2400 bits) over tele- 
phone lines, twice as fast as any 
other available equipment, accor |- 
ing to company spokesmen. 
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1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
44. Mobile Storage Systems 
2. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
3. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Candas 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
_ 51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 
PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124, Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
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| DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


151. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
146. 
SUPPLI 
68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 
SUPPLI 
83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
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Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 
ES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 
ES, TYPEWRITER 
Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 

Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


MISCE 
131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

99. 
114. 
148. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


LLANEOUS 

Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 

Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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“Management Development?” 


If your goal is agency management, read these facts about Pacific Mutual’s Management Developmet 
Program. Not do-it-yourself spare-time home study, this is organized full-time professional training 


The opportunity : New agency managers will 
be needed for years to come, to fill openings 
created by the continuing steady growth of 
Pacific Mutual, one of the top 3% of the 
nation’s life insurance companies. 





Where will ail these management men come 
from? Some from Pacific Mutual’s present 
staff. Some will be men who reply to this 
announcement. 


The challenge: It takes a good man—brighter 
and harder-working than most—to get into 
this Management Development Program... 
and to get through it. But the man who 
does complete the program has in his hands 
a rewarding career as manager of his own 
Pacific Mutual agency. 


The basic qualifications: To apply, you must 
be a college graduate, under age 36, with at 





least a year’s experience as an agent. Y‘ 
should expect to move to new cities (at co 
pany expense, of course) as part of yo 
training. 


The program: Men/in Pacific Mutual’s Va 
agement Development Program perfor 
management duties full-time. They receive 
salary and expense account; personal pm 
duction is also permitted. 
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or MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 


If you are selected, you will attend the 
professionally staffed Agency Management 
Training School at Pacific Mutual’s home 
Office in Los Angeles. You will train new 
agents as Assistant Supervisor in a Pacific 
Mutual agency, After promotion to Super- 
visor, you will learn to recruit and select 
nev agents for this growing company. Next, 
as an Assistant Manager, you will work 
With an agency manager in executing all 
his responsibilities. 


In addition, you will study a part of 
C.L. U. each year at company expense. 
The first step: If these facts about Pacific 
Mutual’s Management Development Pro- 
gram match your ambitions—if you feel 
determined and equipped to succeed in 
agency management—if you meet the basic 
qualifications —apply today. 

In strict confidence, write us about your 
personal and business background. You will 
receive further information at once. Address: 
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‘The most important 
decision in my 
business life... 
joining Franklin’ 





Jerry I. Marusorr 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President Dayton, Ohio 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company July 24, 1961 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O’B: 


Having now spent approximately four and a half years with the Franklin Life, 
I feel compelled to make you aware of what I call the “record.” 

In my six and a half years with another life insurance company, my volume 
of business averaged $500,000 per year; my premium volume average was 
approximately $15,000 per year. The “records” show that I have produced for 
the Franklin Life in excess of $1,000,000 annually; and during the last two 
years, I have been a member of the NALU Million Dollar Round Table. My 
premium volume has averaged $31,000 annually since joining the Franklin. 

Becoming associated with the Franklin Life was the most important decision 
in connection with my business life that I have ever made. There are many 
reasons for the tremendous increase in my production. Briefly, some of these 
are Home Office spirit, the background and quality of the company, and 
cooperation of the Home Office from president to clerk. 

We have the same plans available that all the other life insurance compa- 
nies offer, plus the outstanding “Franklin Specials” which only we offer. I 
feel that the Franklin Life is the most alert, up-to-date, progressive large life 
insurance company in the industry. 

I am looking forward to even better results through my Franklin association 
in future years. 

Sincerely, 


Jerry I. Matusoff 





An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 











CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the world devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 
Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


FRANKLIN LIP comeanx” 
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Life 


UNDS OF LIFE insurance policy- 
holders are helping cities 
throughout the United States to fight 
the battle against urban obsolescence 
and decay. In the past decade, life 
insurance companies have put over 
$10-billion to work improving the 
business, residential and recreational 
facilities of American cities. This 
huge investment has made possible 
new office buildings, apartments, 
stores, schools, hospitals, hotels, 
theaters, shopping centers, bowling 
alleys, expressways, bridges, tunnels 
and many other facilities. Many of 
these new structures have replaced 
crumbling tenements and outmoded 
commercial buildings which marred 
the beauty of downtown areas and 
jeopardized health, safety and mo- 
rale. 


Important Source 


Life insurance funds have been the 
most important single source of capi- 
tal for the post-World War II office- 
building boom. A survey by Julien 
J. Studley, a leading commercial 
realtor, indicates that in New York 
alone life companies have invested 
avout $750-million in new Manhat- 
tan office buildings since the end of 
the war, nearly all of the 150 or so 
niajor office structures built during 
this period or now under construc- 
ton, 

For example, New York’s 52nd 
~ treet was formerly a synonym for 
‘ighttime gaiety. But the main string 
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of gaudy cabarets and honky-tonks 
that once separated tourists from 
their dollars along 52nd Street have 
all been demolished. In their place 
is rising, among others, the new 43- 
story, $75-million Uris Building at 
1290 Avenue of the Americas. 


Golden Triangle 


In Pittsburgh, $75-million of life 
insurance money went into redevel- 
oping a 23-acre blighted area at the 
apex of the city’s Golden Triangle, 
where the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny Rivers merge to form the 
Ohio River. This “Gateway Center” 
area is now a colorful plaza and park, 
bordered by six gleaming stainless 
steel office skyscrapers and a new 
hotel. 

In the heart of downtown Phila- 
delphia, several life companies have 
invested a total of at least $50-mil- 
lion in the Penn Center development 
on the site of the old Broad Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 

In Hartford, Conn., a former 12- 
acre downtown slum is being turned 
into one of the most valuable pieces 
of real estate in New England 
through a $35-million life insurance 
investment. When finished in 1963, 
this “Constitution Plaza” will in- 
clude five modern office buildings, 
a shopping court, a 250-room hotel 
and an underground parking garage. 

Life insurance money for city im- 
provement comes mainly from re- 


serve funds set aside to meet future 
obligations to policyholders. [arn- 
ings from these investments help 
reduce the cost of insurance to pol- 
icyholders. 

Immediately after World War II, 
life companies pioneered in helping 
to meet a critical housing shortage 
in American cities. Life companies 
planned and developed great, mod- 
ern apartment projects like Stuyve- 
sant Town and Peter Cooper Village 
in New York’s gas house district and 
Lake Meadows in a southside Chi- 
cago slum. 

Modern apartment developments 
for city dwellers at all income levels 
continue to rise on a massive scale 
as a result of life companies’ invest- 
ments. In recent years, one life com- 
pany has provided nearly $50-million 
for a dozen different apartment 
buildings throughout Chicago’s 
northside lakefront area to house 
more than 4,000 families. 


Washington Square 


In Manhattan, perhaps the largest 
single residential mortgage loan in 
history has revived a three-square- 
block area of blighted tenements and 
wornout commercial structures in 
historic Greenwich Village. They 
have been replaced by “Washington 
Square Village,” which includes two 
modern 17-story terraced apartment 
buildings, a shopping area, a chil- 
dren’s playground and _ broad 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Builds—Continued 


stretches of grass and gardens. A 
life company invested $20-million. 

The nation’s continuing need for 
new office space was underscored by 
a recent Department of Labor esti- 
mate that, during the 1960’s, there 
will be a 30% increase in the nation’s 
clerical force and 40% rise in tech- 
nical personnel. 

Among the dozens of new office 
structures made possible by life in- 
surance in midtown Manhattan are 
the 47-story Time-Life Building on 
Avenue of the Americas, and the 39- 
story Tishman Building at 666 Fifth 
Ave. They provide facilities for over 
25,000 workers. Office construction 
is also underway at a fast pace in the 
financial section of lower Manhattan. 
One of the largest new buildings is 
the New York Produce Exchange 
at the foot of Broadway. 

Here are some new commercial 
buildings financed by life insurance 
in other cities: 

Dallas—A 42-story skyscraper and 
two other huge buildings. 





Denver—A new hotel and depart- 
ment store. 

Los Angeles—More than a score of 
buildings along Wilshire Boulevard, 
near the Ambassador Hotel and in 
the Miracle Mile area. 
Cleveland—The 21-story East Ohio 
Building on Superior Ave. 
Seattle—The 20-story United Ex- 
change Building. 

Buffalo—A 20-story office building 
on Lafayette Square. 

New Orleans—The 28-story Allen- 
Towers Building at the corner of 
Gravier and Baronne Streets. 
Atlanta—The Georgia Power Build- 
ing and the 22-story Atlanta Mer- 
chandise Mart. 

San Francisco—A skyscraper built 
as the regional headquarters of a life 
company was the first new major 
building in the city in more than 
twenty years. 

Montreal—Place Ville-Marie, an 
$80-million project that includes a 
42-story skyscraper in the shape of 
a cross, several smaller office build- 
ings, a large shopping center and 
promenade. 
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A large percentage of our fine Home Office Staff 
have received Symbol of Service awards.. They 
service in excess of Seven Million Dollars of 
business per individual, more than twice the 
current industry average. 


UNITED vgs * 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


c Gin tance Company 


WASHINGTON G, D. G. 











Health Care—from page 28 


understanding. The medical profes- 
sion still, I regret to say, seems not 
enough interested in attacking some 
of these fundamental problems and 
I hope from the hospital point of 
view our doctors can be brought 
into much closer relationship to our 
operations and that by tried and 
true professional mechanism of 
group control and education, -pay 
more attention to the economics of 
hospital services. The Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans and commercial 
insurance need to provide sound 
mechanisms for meeting the advanc- 
ing needs of the people on a volun- 
tary basis. This means having as 
an objective the total coverage of 
the hospital care needs of the people 
who are not in the indigent or medi- 
cally indigent group. It means the 
development of insuring mechanisms 
for care in outpatient departments, 
nursing homes, chronic hospitals, 
and even the offices of our physicians 
and the homes of our patients. To 
fall substantially short of this goal 
inevitably means more governmental 
systems. 


SPENDING PATTERNS 


THE AMOUNT You spend on health 
care is governed more by your social 
and cultural background than by 
your income, according to a sociolo- 
gist at The University of Michigan 
School of Public Health. In a 
recently published book ‘Family 
Spending Patterns and Health 
Care,” H. Ashley Weeks of the 
U-M Bureau of Public Health 
Economics reports that “Families 
who do not budget, who buy on time, 
and who buy on impulse are more 
likely to put off medical care than 
families of opposite habits, regarc- 
less of the income group in whic 
they fall. Certainly income sets 
limits,” he concludes, “but withia 
these limits many other factors are 
related to the seeking of health care 
and services. Some people tend to 
accept as inevitable a lesser degree 
of well-being and do little or not! - 
ing to improve it. If they grew up 
in families where good health was 
stressed, most of them will tale 
positive action concerning their 
health.” 
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A Stronger Corporate Personality 


ELMER A. OTTE 
Vice President 
Creative Group, Inc. 
Appleton, Wis. 


*T 00 MANY oF Us think that be- 

cause we've been in business 
ior fifty years, everybody knows 
we're a fine, old, responsible com- 
pany. Unfortunately, many don’t 
even know our name. We think that 
because we’ve got men in every good 
market, we’ve done all we can. Our 
representative’s neighbors may know 
he’s an insurance man, but do they 
know much about the company he 
works for? We've gotten so wonder- 
fully polite and diplomatic we’ve 
forgotten how to be decently aggres- 
sive. We hope people will guess 
what’s in our briefcase. 


What's Different 


Too many of us think that because 
we spend X-dollars in advertising 
and sales literature the rest is up to 
the public. What’s different about 
your company—and why should your 
neighbor buy your brand of life in- 
surance? Does your insurance have 
a brand? Is it easy to see—and read 
—is it easy to remember? How can 
it be made more memorable ? 

Everybody has a_ personality! 
Every company has one, too! Per- 
sonalities may be positive, or nega- 
tive—or just plain neutral. A neu- 
tral personality is the poorest kind 
—and still the most abundant. It 
makes nothing happen—to nobody. 
Unfortunately, your image—your 
corporate personality is frequently 
a big, blank nothing. Good or bad, 
strong or indifferent, each company 
has a face. Is yours a singular one 
—or is it many faces that only con- 
‘use your publics? 

You are in the life insurance busi- 
ness. You have a special problem. 
The public has the impression that 
life insurance is all pretty much alike. 
And, it’s probably fair to say that 
life insurance is all pretty much alike. 
Then how can you stand out clearly 
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Your Corporate Personal- 
ity is everything about your 
company which your publics 
see, hear, feel, think-—about 
you. It is the tone of your 
communication—whether 
written or verbal. It is the 
look of your men, of your 
communication materials— 
your advertising, your letter- 
head, your literature. It is 
the look of every visible 
contact you make. Your 
corporate personality is re- 
flected also by the leader- 
ship you bring—or don’t 
bring—to your industry. 
Are you capable, enthusias- 
tic spokesmen for life insur- 
ance—for your brand of life 
insurance? Are you—as a 
company—good citizens of 
your community, your state. 
A good citizen belongs, he 
contributes time, leadership 
and money. How does your 
own Corporate Personality 
add up in light of these 
ideas? 











—boldly—from one another? What 
can you and your company do about 
this personality problem? I will try 
to give some guide-posts. 

There’s another problem for life 
insurance companies. You are not 
only competing with one another. 
You compete with every other prod- 
uct or service people spend their 
money for. And people believe some 
of those other things are more ap- 
pealing than life insurance. They 
want a boat, a new car or a cottage. 
That’s for living today! You are still 
suffering from the old image of life 
insurance—that you have to die to 
win the game. 

And then there’s that guilt feeling 
people have. They know enough 
about life insurance to realize they 
probably don’t have enough. So they 
resist you—subconsciously or con- 
sciously. They know they ought to 


provide but they want to have—and 
they want the latter more than the 
former. You people are selling a 
necessity—but your product has a lot 
of psychological overtones which 
people don’t like to think about; so 
they don’t think about you. 


More Luxury 


You've got to build more luxury, 
and glamor, into owning life insur- 
ance. It’s too much of a necessity 
now. It’s got to be more fun. Life 
insurance needs a smarter status 
symbol. Then people will want to 
own lots of it to show how smart 
they are. 

You haven’t been doing too badly 
as an industry. Somebody has been 
selling a pile of life insurance. 
You've got millions of families tied 
up tightly—to the darndest install- 
ment program the world has ever 
seen. Installment buying that runs 
for a generation, and even two—for 
a product that’s mostly for the future 

and somebody else’s future to 
boot. I say, that’s a real selling job. 

But—let’s get on with building 
a stronger personality. A dynamic 
personality is full of enthusiasm— 
it’s full of excitement—it’s full of 
fun. 


Each of your companies now en- 
joys positive personalities—in some 
markets. Wherever you have your 
best men, your biggest producers, 
your real gung-ho life insurance un- 
derwriters—there you have a strong 
personality. In fact, frequently the 
only personality you have is that 
which has been built by a salesman 
who enthuses, who excites. Person- 
alities are built by men—men with 
infectious ideas, and enthusiasm. It 
takes men of enthusiasm to build 
strong personalities. For your com- 
panies, you are these men; so let’s 
get started. 

First thing you have to know is: 
What kind of corporate personality 
do you have now? How do you find 
this out? Because most of us have 
been on the inside too long, we may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Corporate Personality—Continued 


have stunted our objectivity. We 
can’t really tell what we look like, 
what we sound like. Our salesmen 
can’t tell us either. They are just as 
introspective as we are. When 
they’re selling to their clients, they 
are real ego-pounders—they think 
their old alma mater is the greatest. 
When they’re selling the home office, 
they often play a different tune. 

First thing I’d do if I were part 
of management of any of your com- 
panies is to go for help. I would 
start this project and get good coun- 
sel to carry it out. With your ad- 
vertising agency counselor, or with 
an objective researcher, I would 
establish the objectives of deter- 
mining exactly what’s so special 
about my company. I would stay 
tough and determined—and without 
pre-judged prejudice—to find out: 
How do we sound, how do we look, 
how are we serving? 

Why have we succeeded where 
we did succeed ? Why have we failed 
where we failed? What part of our 
proposition works, which doesn’t? 
Are we the modern, lively outfit that 
offers progressive prospects the best 
answer for their installment pay- 
ments for family and personal se- 
curity? 


’ This is a photomicrograph of 
muscle tissue, showing the fiber 
destruction caused by 
muscular dystrophy. Only 
science holds the answer to this 
progressively crippling and 
ultimately fatal disease. Please 
help support the massive 
research program sponsored by 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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To demonstrate this approach, I 
should like to draw on some image- 
building experiences. I have shared 
the assignment—and the opportu- 
nity—on a half dozen occasions, to 
“poke into every corner” of the 
several companies who have sought 
this help. I am pleased to report 
that no blocks, no sacred cows were 
put in our path. These people have 
invited candor—they wanted to find 
the truth about their operations. My 
associates and I have been brutally 
frank about shortcomings, we have 
been equally candid and complimen- 
tary about strengths we found. This 
is the only way to take a company 
apart—the only way its corporate 
personality goals can be put back 
together. It is satisfying work—but 
it isn’t easy. One other 'thing— 
you never get done with the job! 
Constant review and reappraisals 
are necessary to determine how you 
are doing. 


Impressions 


We look for impressions. Is the 
company considered old-fashioned by 
the public? Does it appear responsi- 
ble? Is it known for anything spe- 
cial? Has it amy image? 

What do present customers think ? 
What do lost customers think ? Why 
did they stop doing business with 
your company? What do your own 
people think about their company? 
Are they proud and convinced you’re 
the best? What does competition 
think about you? What do trade 
paper people in your field think 
about you? They know a lot about 
a lot of companies and can give de- 
tached reactions which are vital. 

After all the impressions are dug 
up—what then? You will need a 
factual analysis, with each objective 
answered. Watch out for ambiguous 
comment. Look for and demand the 
raw truth, whether you like it or 
not. Keep an open mind and listen 
to what your researcher finds out. 
You will be able to tell where he hit, 
where he missed the mark. Extend 
the effort, if the job looks incom- 
plete. 

Have him study your advertising, 
your premium notices, your dividend 
announcement forms, your letter- 
heads, your sales literature and your 
direct mail letters. Expose him to 
all the forms you use. Have a look 





together at your home office, espe- 
cially that part which the public sees 
Have him report on telephone and 
letter-writing communication. Is it 
warm and friendly—does it sound 
interested and helpful? Or, is it stiff 
and stuffy? Get all of this into a 
written report which is distributed 
throughout your operating manage- 
ment and to your sales management. 
Meet frequently with your counsel- 
ors to discuss all details frankly. 
Have the report adjusted to include, 
to temper or correct reported find- 
ings—if any changes are indicated. 
Then, you have a blueprint. Now, 
what do you do with it? A blueprint 
is no good unless you start to build. 
So, build your next year’s program 
—or better yet; build a three or 
five year plan out of the new goals 
your objective analyisis has created. 

How can you change what you 
don’t like, after you have found out 
what it is that is negative, or neutral 
or positive in a wrong direction. 

You need a written program—for 
the goal period. Don’t be afraid to 
discard that part of history and tradi- 
tion which is no longer useful to you. 
Don’t be afraid to look contempor- 
ary. Don’t let anyone change every- 
thing just for the sake of change. 
But change—selectively ; change to 
a modern version of your sound, 
old, responsible company image. Up- 
date but don’t be led too far out. 
Don’t throw away every identifica- 
tion—or you will become strangers 
to your customers, your prospects, 
and even yourselves. It is not wise 
to discard so much that you have to 
start your image investment all over 
—from scratch. 


Right Amount of Change 


How can you tell how far to go? 
Take your time, think and _ talk, 
among yourselves, with your coun- 
sel, with a few, trusted old friends 
and customers. But, don’t take as 
gospel every progress-killing objec- 
tion. You and your people have built 
successful companies. You have 
judgment. Use it in seeking just 
the right amount of change—to make 
you look and sound more progres- 
sive. 

Don’t be afraid to move—but don’t 
be reckless. Everything you have 
done previously is not suddenly use- 
less or bad for you. Retain the feel 
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of your heritage and discard only 
that which is dated, archaic, mis- 
leading and small-seeming. Look as 
big as you are. Many, many fine 
companies today appear no bigger 
than when they started. Let your 
mage reflect your own progress. 


Trade Mark 


What things do you look for? 
Your trade mark: Does it read 
clearly, quickly—like a simple, effec- 
ive billboard? That’s what it is— 
an ever-present billboard. Look at 
your signature. Too many compa- 
nies still use that lovely and illegible 
old script which no one can read— 
and never could. It was stylish once. 
Now, it is usually just old-fashioned. 
Consider what your name (and/or 
slogan) says. Is it factual, or does it 
misrepresent what you sell, what you 
stand for; is it what you now want 
to say? 

Will all of this radical activity 
bother your board of directors? If 
our past experience is any criterion, 
don’t worry. Normally, they have 
two reactions. “I didn’t notice any 
change,” or “It’s about time you 


got rid of that stuffy, old trade- . 


mark.” Keep your objectives (and 
your situation study) handy. Keep 
referring to your five year goal plans. 
If you’re proceeding on a solid path 
no one can disagree too much. 

Another early question I posed 
was: When is your personality 
strong—when is it weak? | think 
you can tell for yourself. Don’t 
overdo. Big type won’t make you 
bigger. Don’t turn your letterhead 
into a circus poster. Nor will small 
type keep you from getting bigger. 
It’s all a matter of taste, and judg- 
ment. You can hire tasteful advice, 
and some judgment on details. But, 
finally, the best judgment may have 
to come from your own people— 
but not from all of them. Pick those 
who understand, those with taste 
and progressive judgment. Look 
and think, and listén—and then act 
accordingly. 

Some of the things I have sug- 
gested may be—through policy and 
protocol—a matter of top brass de- 
cision. If you aim to get somewhere 
in your own organization, you may 
have to stick your neck out. Maybe 
this Personality Progress I’m 
preaching will have to start to stir 
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Simplifies . . . Speeds Up PROGRAMMING 


Complete a programming job in just one interview! Cover all 
loss-of-income areas including 
thoroughly — and still have time for selling. 

Our representatives are saving time every day with these 
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eath and disability. Do it 


tables, specially developed by WNL. 


Summary Sheet gives prospect an exceptionally clear picture 


Enjoy ‘“‘success-tested” selling aids. Investigate opportunities 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
220 Washington Ave., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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right where you are. Somebody has 
to want improvement. Here’s your 
chance to get noticed. Everybody 
notices a leader—on his way up. 

Next to your own—and your best 
peoples’—judgment, make sure you 
have and trust, the best promotional 
counsel you can get. Argue with 
them—but-listen as well. And, one 
other thing. Make sure that you have 
available the most competent and 
contemporary design artist your ad- 
vertising people can deliver. And, 
please, listen with an open mind to 
what they offer. A lot has happened 
since you and I were artists—in 
grade school. Design in business 
and industry is now a vital person- 
ality factor. Be neither too progres- 
sive, too weird—nor too conserva- 
tive. Let these people bring a little 
fun, a look of happy, clean, well- 
organized success to your image. 
Let them help your company acquire 
a bolder, stronger corporate person- 
ality. 

Your own people will rise to your 
improved look. They will get to feel 
eight feet tall. And, don’t forget to 


have a look at those 800 forms you 
use. Co-ordinate them! 

Marshall-Field advertising, pack- 
ages, in-store displays, their catalogs 
—everything is designed—and kept 
up-to-date—with taste. They imbue 
the smallest item with class. If you 
doubt it—stop at their candy coun- 
ters and catch the Parisian flavor of 
even a two bit transaction. Sure, 
they advertise merchandise—items 
and prices, too. But mostly, they 
promote their famous and lasting 
Marshall Field Corporate Personal- 
ity. It helps make the prices almost 
painless. They sell class—all of the 
time. 

Goldblatts use a price appeal in 
everything they do. All of their pub- 
lic contact material has the look of 
one big trading stamp. Every ad 
looks like a bargain counter. These 
may be extreme comments, but Gold- 
blatts build on service and value 
for less money—to a particular seg- 
ment of the buying public. 

These two stores are close together 
in Chicago, but they are miles and 


(Continued on page 90) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dalias, Texas 


Policy Requirement Of Endorsement 

For Change of Beneficiary On Policy 

Held Waived By The Company After 
Certain Action Taken 


The insured, one Archibald Doug- 
lass Methven, Jr., purchased a policy 
of life insurance from Fidelity Union 
Life Insurance Company, naming his 
wife as beneficiary with his children 
as alternate beneficiaries. 

The insured separated and began 
living apart from his wife. He de- 
cided in July of 1956 to change the 
beneficiary of the life policy from 
his wife to his sister as trustee for 
his three children. He wrote the 
company asking for forms to change 
the beneficiary, and the forms were 
sent to him. He filled them out and 
sent them to the company with a 
letter of transmittal. In this letter 
he stated that the policy was not in 
his possession, but he felt sure that 
the insurance company would have 
some means whereby the beneficiary 
could be changed without actually 
having the policy in its possession. 
On the application for change he 
requested the sister be named as 
beneficiary in trust for his three 
children. Printed on the request 
were instructions, one of which 
stated that it was necessary to send 
in the policy for endorsement. 

The policy itself provided that 
subject to the terms of any existing 
assignment the insured may have the 
beneficiary under this policy changed 
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as often as desired by making a writ- 
ten request therefor. The policy also 
had a space thereon for the change 
of beneficiary and provided that such 
change shall not take effect until 
endorsed on the policy by the com- 
pany at the home office. 

The letter and completed applica- 
tion for the change were received 
in January of 1957 by the company. 
The company then made an entry 
on its record sheet for this policy, 
showing the beneficiary changed as 
requested. They sent the insured a 
statement that the requested changes 
had been recorded in the company 
home office and that the endorse- 
ment enclosed should be attached to 
the policy as it forms a part of the 
policy. 

Subsequent thereto in January of 
1958 the insured died, and the sister 
filed proofs of death and was paid 
the full amount of the policy. Later, 
the insured’s wife, the first bene- 
ficiary, made claim and upon having 
such denied by the company, filed 
suit. The trial court held in favor 
of the plaintiff and this holding was 
affirmed by the intermediate appel- 
late court. An appeal was then 
lodged in the Supreme Court of 
Texas where Chief Justice Calvert 
wrote the opinion reversing the trial 
court and the intermediate court of 
appeals, and rendered in favor of the 
insurance company. 

The Supreme Court sets out the 
four rules governing change of bene- 
ficiary on an insurance contract as 
follows : 


1. When the insured retains the 
right to change the beneficiary in a 
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life insurance policy a_ beneficiary 
ordinarily acquires no vested rights 
by virtue of designation in either 
the policy or its proceeds until the 
insured’s death and, therefore, has 
no legal standing during the lifetime 
of the insured to insist on either 
strict or substantial compliance with 
policy requirements for change of 
beneficiary. 
2. Policy requirements for effecting 
a change of beneficiary are primarily 
for the benefit of the insurer and 
compliance with them may be waived 
by the insurer during the lifetime of 
the insured. 
3. When policy requirements for ef- 
fecting a change of beneficiary have 
been waived by the insurer and a 
change of beneficiary in a manner 
satisfactory to the insurer and the 
insured has been completed during 
the lifetime of the insured, the ousted 
beneficiary has no legal standing 
after death of the insured to assert 
that the change was effected without 
substantial compliance with policy 
requirements. 
4. When policy requirements have 
not been waived by the insurer dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured, right 
to the policy proceeds vests im- 
mediately in the beneficiary named 
in the policy and that right cannot be 
defeated by mere proof that it was 
the intention of the insured to change 
the beneficiary or of acts by the in- 
sured falling short of substantia! 
compliance. 

The court applying the foregoing 
rules to the fact situation of this 
case held that no other conclusion 


(Continued on page 78) 
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The Legal Spotlight—from page 76 


could be reached other than holding 
that the company waived strict com- 
pliance with the change of beneficiary 
requirements. As the death occurred 
a year after all this was done there 
definitely was no vested right in the 
policy and no legal standing on the 
part of the first beneficiary to con- 
test the change of beneficiary made 
by the insured. Also, there is no 
statutory impediment to such waiver, 

Thus the Supreme Court rules in 
favor of the insurance company that 
the change of beneficiary was ade- 
quately accomplished. 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance 

Co., Petitioner v. Methven, Respon- 
dent, Texas Supreme Court, May 
31, 1961. 5 CCH Life Cases 2d, 83. 
Strasburger, Price, Kelton, Miller 
and Martin, Fidelity Union Tower 
Building, Dallas, Texas for peti- 
tioner. 
Thompson, Knight, Wright & Sim- 
mons, Republic National Bank 
Building, Dallas, Texas, for re- 
spondent. 


Oregon Supreme Court Rules That 

Accident Is Not Within Policy And 

That Contributing Cause of Arte- 

riosclerotic Heart Disease Precluded 
Recovery 


One Fries, age 71, had a policy 
of accident insurance with the John 
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Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, which provided among 
other things, that a certain amount 
would be paid if the insured dies 
as a result of bodily injuries sus- 
tained solely through external, vio- 
lent and accidental means, directly 
and independently of all other causes, 
and further, that no payment shall 
be made for any loss caused wholly 
or partly, directly or indirectly, by 
disease or bodily or mental infirmity, 
or medical or surgical treatment 
thereof. 

On December 9, 1958, Fries was 
driving his car when he was involved 
in an intersectional collision with 
one Mr. Green. The automobile ac- 
cident was minor and described by 
one person as just a scrape, nothing 
serious. After the deceased stopped 
his automobile he got out, picked 
up some chrome molding from the 
pavement, put it in his car, and be- 
gan talking to the driver of the other 
vehicle and a passenger therein. 
While he was standing, talking to 
the individuals, he slumped down, 
hit his head on the pavement, not 
letting out any cry or grabbing his 
heart and, within a few minutes, he 
was dead. The passenger in the other 
car could feel his heart beating for 
three or four minutes before death. 
Further, he had noticed that Fries 
was extremely nervous at the time 
he walked up. 

The beneficiary widow made a 
claim under the accident feature of 
the policy, but the company denied 
liability, stating that the death was 
caused by arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
ease. It was agreed that the insured 
had been examined by a doctor in 
December of 1952 with a finding of 
arteriosclerotic heart disease, FC II, 
with congestive failure. Suit was 
filed and trial was had before a jury 
who found in favor of the bene- 
ficiary. However, upon motion, the 
court rendered a judgment non 
obstante veredicto, causing judgment 
to be entered for the insurance com- 
pany. The plaintiff beneficiary ap- 
pealed from that order to the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon where 
Justice Perry wrote the opinion. The 
Supreme Court sustained the ruling 
of the trial court in favor of the in- 
surance company. 

Testimony at the trial disclosed 
that the medical witnesses were not 
agreed. One doctor testified that al- 


though the man was afflicted with a 
serious heart condition, it was his 
opinion that this man died as a result 
of the injury he suffered to his brain 
as a result of the fall he took. He 
also stated that it was his opinicn 
that the deceased fainted as.a result 
of the nervous condition he suffered. 
However, another doctor, under 
whose direction the autopsy was per- 
formed, stated that death resulted 
solely from the diseased condition of 
the deceased’s heart. 

The plaintiff beneficiary’s conten- 
tion was that as the deceased was in- 
volved in an automobile accident, 
this incident made him nervous and 
his nervousness caused him to faint, 
fall, and strike his head on the pave- 
ment, causing his death. In other 
words, the proximate cause of the 
injury was the automobile accident. 
The policy eliminates recovery, the 
court stated, for an injury wholly or 
partly, directly or indirectly, caused 
by disease or bodily or mental in- 
firmity, and requires for recovery 
thereunder, that the proximate cause 
of the injury must be the result of 
the accident insured against. 

The court laid down the rules gov- 
erning such a policy contract and a 
fact situation as before us, as fol- 
lows: 

1. When an accident caused a dis- 
eased condition, which together with 
the accident, resulted in the injury 
or death complained of, the accident 
alone is to be considered the cause of 
the injury or death. 

2. When at the time of the accident 
the insured was suffering from some 
disease, but the disease had no causal 
connection with the injury or death 
resulting from the accident, the ac- 
cident is to be considered as the sole 
cause. 

3. When at the time of the accident 
there was an existing disease whicl., 
cooperating with the accident, rc- 
sulted in the injury or death, the ac 
cident cannot be considered as the 
sole cause or as the cause inde- 
pendent of all other causes. 

The sole question for the deter- 
mination of this court is: “Did the 
diseased fall because of violent, ex- 
ternal and accidental causes ?” 

If the court assumes that from tlic 
first doctor’s testimony that the 
fright created by the occurrences sur- 
rounding the collision of the auto- 
mobiles caused his fainting, then the 
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court must necessarily find that a 
psychological event is a violent, ex- 
ternal and accidental means causing 
bodily injuries. If this assumption 
cannot be made, it is quite clear that 
disease caused the fall and no re- 
covery can be had. The policy re- 
quires violent, external, and acci- 
dental elements to be present. There 
is not the slightest bit of evidence in 
this case that any physical force of 
any nature was applied to the body 
of the deceased that proximately 
caused him to fall. A mere mental 
picture conjured in the mind of an 
individual which causes that indi- 
vidual to faint, cannot be considered 
either violent or external within any 
reasonable interpretation of the pol- 
icy contract. 

Thus the case is affirmed in favor 
of the insurance company. 


Fries, Appellant v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Respon- 
dent. Oregon Supreme Court, April 
12, 1961. 5 CCH Life Cases 2d, 33. 
Burt Bennett, Anderson, Franklin, 
Jones & Olsen, American Bank 
Building, Portland, Oregon, for ap- 
pellant. 

Herbert H. Anderson, Koerner, 
Young, McColloch & Dezendorf, 
Stanley R. Loeb, 8th Floor, Pacific 
Building, 520 S. W. Yamhill Street, 
Portland 4, Oregon, for respondent. 


FALL IN PREMIUMS 


“SINCE THE mid-1940s the average 
life insurance premium has dropped 
from $30 per $1,000 to less than $20 
per $1,000, and as a result one-third 
of our dollar market has been lost,” 
according to Robert V. Van Fossan, 
superintendent of agencies for 
Northwestern National Life’s north 
central division. “It used to be said 
that the life insurance industry’s 
biggest competition was from the so- 
called big ticket items—automobiles, 
washing machines, clothes dryers, 
refrigerators, furniture, and so on. 
This is no longer true—they are not 
the things which in recent years have 
literally walked off with a big part 
of our dollar market. The cold truth 
of the matter is that we have lost our 
market to those who are selling just 
exactly what we are selling—dollars 
for future delivery,” said Mr. Van 
Fossan. 
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PEOPLE NEED 
AN EDUCATIONAL FUND! 


= In order to provide the necessary education 
for success, it is of paramount importance 
that every family set-up an educational 
fund for their children. With college 
costs rising, the need for an educational 
fund becomes a basic necessity. = We 
should not place our product in the 
same category as such luxury items 

as tonics, automatic percolators, and hair dryers. We must stress 
the basic need for insurance. ® These basic needs such as an educa- 
tional fund can be well provided by insurance. At Federal, we have 
developed programs which meet such needs. For further information 
write Emery Huff, Agency Vice President. A few prime managerial 
positions still available in the Midwest area. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
6100 N. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois 
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Business Environment 


PAUL |. WREN 
Executive Vice President 
Old Colony Trust Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HE MANAGEMENT Of all of our 
Pe coe have to be agile to 
adjust their thinking to the “new 
orthodoxy” which is being molded 
by the individuals who have moved 
into Washington since January. 
These individuals are drawn from 
university campuses, and many are 
not restricted in their thinking by 
the practical side of many programs. 
Recent speeches of most of the offi- 
cials appointed by this Administra- 
tion have indicated that the target 
with top priority is an economy that 
grows steadily and rapidly. The sec- 
ond, which goes hand-in-hand, is full 
employment or at least a level of 
unemployment below 4% of the 
working force. The existence and 
size of the deficits in the budget of 
the Federal government are of sec- 
ondary importance to these goals. 


Decline in Revenues 


A recent analysis of the budget by 
Secretary Dillon showed that in the 
fiscal year ended July 1, revenues of 
the Federal government were 
around $78.2-billion including $14- 
billion advance payment of the post- 
war debt by the Germans. This pre- 
payment had not been anticipated 
in the original figures submitted in 
January, 1960, when total receipts 
(adjusted to new bookkeeping pro- 
cedures) were estimated at $82.9- 
billion, This decline in revenues was 
caused by the failure of Congress to 
enact legislation to increase certain 
taxes and postal rates, as well as the 
side effects of the decline in business 
during the first year of the Sixties. 

In perspective it is interesting to 
note that the decline in revenues 
from the previous fiscal year of 1960 
is actually less than during the 1957— 
1958 setback in business, The 
stumbling block is that revenues 
failed to increase to the advanced 
levels hoped for in the budget. Turn- 


ing to actual revenues by fiscal 
years, the net receipts of $70.6-bil- 
lion in 1957 dropped to $68.5-billion 
in the following year and to $67.9- 
billion in 1959, a decline of $2.7-bil- 
lion in the two-year period. Using 
the Secretary’s figures, the total for 
1961 was about $77.7-billion (not 
allowing for the $14-billion windfall) 
as against $77.8-billion net receipts 
in fiscal 1960. This represents only 
a nominal change. The added ex- 
penditures for defense and unem- 
ployment payments on top of many 
built-in increases in costs resulted in 
total disbursements of over $80-bil- 
lion in fiscal 1961, an increase of 
around $4-billion over fiscal 1960. 


Future Deficit 


Because, as Secretary Dillon said, 
“expenditures must keep pace with 
our ever growing population and 
our mounting national needs,” the 
present forecast for fiscal 1962 shows 
a deficit of $3.7-billion after expen- 
ditures of $85.1-billion. However, 
the actual expenditures for fiscal 
1962 must at this time be regarded as 
a guess. The largest deficit in the 
peacetime history of the United 
States came in fiscal 1959 after busi- 
ness had turned for the better in 
mid-1958. This fact is used to help 
justify the deficit in fiscal 1962—a 
reasonable position. The real chal- 
lenge to the present Administration 
comes when the budget for fiscal 
1963 is put together next January. 
Expenditures in fiscal 1960 were 
cut $3.8-billion below the previous 
year while revenues increased $9.8- 
billion, thereby changing the enor- 
mous $12.4-billion deficit to a $1.2- 
billion surplus, one of the greatest 
reversals in history in such a short 
time. Will there be an equally im- 
pressive change from the deficit of 
at least $3.7-billion in this present 
fiscal year? 

Controversy over deficit spending 
is not confined to the United States. 
Our neighbor to the north is em- 
broiled in a dispute on this point. 
Can a country stimulate growth 


through spending and solve the un- 
employment problem? Is the easy 
way of moving toward “soft money” 
better than the old-fashioned way oi 
“hard money” found so successful 
by West Germany? 

Investors should remember that 
the national debt is what the Federal 
government has spent since it was 
founded over what it has collected in 
taxes, customs, and other revenues. 
At the end of June, 1961, the pub- 
lic debt outstanding and subject to 
limitation was about $289-billion as 
compared to $286-billion a year 
earlier, $270-billion on June 30, 
1957, and $251.5-billion on June 30, 
1947. Annual expenditures for in- 
terest are now around $9-billion, 
which is greater than total expen- 
ditures of the Federal government 
in any year during the thirties and 
about the total for fiscal 1940. This 
staggering figure is the price we pay 
for continuing to operate at a deficit 
with no reduction in the interest- 
bearing obligations of the govern- 
ment. The rosy forecasts of revenues 
for fiscal 1963 have prompted some 
politicians to try to get credit for 
being among the first to suggest a 
reduction of the tax burden on their 
constituents. However, some reduc- 
tion in the Federal debt is certainly 
called for in the sixties. Will we 
take this important step toward 
sound fiscal management ? 


The Market Place 


Maybe some of the answers to thc 
previous question may come from 
the discipline of the market place. 
At this time I have in mind the in- 
ternational market place, or in other 
words, our balance of payments 
problem, Since the movement of 
gold recently has been inbound 
rather than outbound, some have 
been lulled into the feeling that the 
old dog has gone back to sleep 
rather than moving into position t 
bite us. In the eight weeks endec: 
June 28 the inflow of gold has 
amounted to $160-million.. This 

(Continued on page 82) 
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change is after a dull period of ten 
weeks during which the movement 
was of nominal proportions. Also, 
the present situation is a vast im- 
provement over the 8-month period 
ended February, 1961, when the out- 
flow totaled $1,878-million, reaching 
a high of $218-million in one week. 
I do not pose as an expert in inter- 
national finance, but I am sure that 
we should not think that the problem 
can be brushed under the carpet dur- 
ing the sixties. With the decline in 
business activity in this country, im- 
ports were less in the first quarter 
of this year; and with the reverse 
true in Europe, exports were larger. 
As a result, the favorable trade bal- 
ance was at the annual rate of $7.3- 
billion, the highest in history (ex- 
cept during the Suez Crisis). A 
contributing factor of substantial size 
was the sale of new jet planes to 
foreign airlines. Greater aggressive- 
ness, easier financing, and more im- 
agination may help to maintain the 
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volume of exports, which is all to the 
good. 


The more perplexing problem is 
how to keep the cost of American- 
made products competitive with the 
foreign items of comparable quality. 
It was obvious a few years ago that 
foreign manufacturers did not have 
the capacity to fill their domestic 
needs. Since then their capacity has 
been expanded and they have been 
able to penetrate both American and 
foreign markets to a greater degree. 
Manufacture of high quality or pre- 
cision products is no longer a mon- 
opoly of American firms. The 
sixties will see an increase in the 
severity of competition for markets 
between American and foreign pro- 
ducers. The “jawbone” technique of 
holding increases in wages to rises 
in productivity will receive a severe 
test. 


U. S. Treasury 


I will not go into all the other 
aspects of the balance of payments 
problem since much has been writ- 
ten about better control of our for- 
eign aid programs, our assistance 
to underdeveloped countries, main- 
tenance of armed forces abroad, and 
encouragement of other countries to 
pay their fair share of aid to coun- 
tries in need. I would rather leave 
the problem by stating that all of 
these points are important consider- 
ations in correcting the trends in 
the situation, but that the discipline 
of the market place comes to bear 
on our maneuverability under exist- 
ing conditions. The position of the 
U. S. Treasury in the exchange 
market is somewhat like a bank in 
that it has gold of $17%4-billion and 
short term liabilities to foreigners of 
over $21-billion. In a message to 
Congress last February, President 
Kennedy analyzed the situation as 
follows : 

“Of this $17,500,000,000 gold re- 
serves not committed against either 
currency or deposits account for 
nearly $6,000,000,000. The remain- 
ing $11,500,000,000 are held under 
existing regulations as a reserve 
against Federal Reserve currency 
and deposits. But these, too, can be 
freed.to sustain the value of the dol- 
lar; and I have pledged that the full 
strength of our total gold stocks and 
other international reserves stands 





behind the value of the dollar tor use 
if needed.” 


In addition to gold in our vaults, 
the United States can draw upon the 
International Monetary Fund up to 
its quota of $4.1-billion. Our short 
term assets abroad are now esti- 
mated at $4%4-billion, and Western 
European countries whose cur- 
rencies are now strong owe us long 
term governmental debts of $2.9-bil- 
lion. Thus, the United States Treas- 
ury has substantial resources to meet 
any demands for gold. 

Before leaving this subject of the 
balance of payments, the movement 
of short term funds between money 
markets should be mentioned. The 
spread between interest rates in New 
York and London, for example, has 
caused money to move to the market 
with the higher rates. Because of 
this, the operations of the Open 
Market Committee of the Federal 
Reserve System and the financing 
of the United States Treasury have 
been so designed as to maintain as 
small a spread as possible between 
the rates in New York and other 
money centers. Also, a new working 
party on monetary and fiscal policies 
has been established as a subcom- 
mittee of the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Dillon, they 
meet “at 4- to 6-week intervals in 
Paris, where a small group of re- 
sponsible officials can discuss ques- 
tions of mutual interest and concern 
and gain a practical grasp of the 
flexibility which exists in national 
policies to help discourage excessive 
or disequilibrating movements oi 
liquid funds.” Some progress has 
been made toward a more stable pat- 
tern of international interest rate 
relationships. Without some new 
factor developing to influence the 
rate level in a particular country or 
to weaken confidence, the problem of 
the movement of short term fund is 
less acute for the present. 


Restraining Factor 


The discipline of the market place 
should exert a restraint on unsound 
fiscal and monetary experiments by 
our government. 

The forties may be characterize: 
as an era of “ ed” markets for 
securities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the fifties were for the 
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most part a period of “free” markets 
for these issues. Since last Febru- 
ary these markets have been called 
“artificial” by some of the profes- 
sionals. The abandonment of the 
“bills preferably” policy of the Open 
Market Committee on February 20 
has been the subject of frequent and 
extensive comment so that I shall 
confine my remarks to only one as- 
pect of the discussion. At some point 
in the business cycle, which appears 
to be on the uptick at the present 
time, the Federal Reserve System 
should come to the conclusion that 
further purchases of securities to 
provide reserves for the banking sys- 
tem should be stopped. Will with- 
drawal of the substantial buyer in the 
period prior to the change in policy 
unsettle the market to such a point 
that the Federal Reserve System will 
be forced to continue its buying in 
order to cushion the decline and pre- 
vent disorderly markets? If this cri- 
sis is overcome in one way or an- 
other, will the same situation arise 
when the Federal Reserve System 
decides to withdraw reserves from 
the banking system by selling part 
of its recently acquired intermediate 
and long term issues? If only short 
term issues are sold, the average ma- 
turity of the portfolio will lengthen. 
Such a planned program has not 
been considered sound for central 
banks. There is always a good time 
for the Federal Reserve System to 
buy intermediate and long term 
bonds but never a good time to sell. 
The sixties Should produce the an- 
swer to these questions and the 
impact of this experiment on the 
depth, breadth, and resiliency of the 
market for United States Govern- 
ment securities which the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve System have 
been encouraging since “the accord” 
in 1951. 


Deficit Spending 


Turning to some of the other fac- 
tors influencing the ‘business envi- 
ronment in the sixties, management 
should be prepared for the effects of 
greater spending by the Federal gov- 
ernment. According to Secretary 
Dillon, the deficit in fiscal 1962 is 
“inevitable if we are to meet our 
urgent requirements in defense, in 
space, in education, in housing, in 
transportation, and in the interna- 
tional field.” Such a policy, if pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Environment—Continued 


sued and with no apparent limitation 
related to the revenues collected, 
may often create deficits in the 
sixties. Unbalanced budgets over a 
period of years and especially in 
periods of good business will create 
inflationary pressures. Will these 
pressures be reduced by higher 
taxes, including possibly excess 
profits taxes, or by price and wage 
controls? Before the sixties are 
over, this question will have been 
answered at least once. 

Another consideration in the 
spending programs is the increasing 
intrusion of the Federal government 
into the affairs of the state and local 
governments. Looking to Uncle 
Sam for the solution of problems of 
urban renewal, water pollution, mass 
transportation, urban and interurban 
highways, inadequate teaching facil- 
ities, underpaid teachers, and many 
others necessarily brings more con- 
trol by the bureaus in Washington. 
The trend is accelerating partly be- 
cause of the long term belief that 
grants from the Federal government 
come from the pockets of taxpayers 
other than the recipient and partly 
because of the lack of new sources 
of taxes for the local governments. 
The latter problem has been inten- 
sified by the gradual encroachment 
of the tax programs of the Federal 
government. Some communities are 
not able to finance large expensive 
projects from their own credit and 
need the assistance of the Federal 
government. Will the sixties see a 
reversal of this trend? Will the 
strain on municipal credit in the 
sixties be so great as to worry some 
of the bondholders ? 


Ability of Management 


Turning to another question for 
the sixties, the ability of corporate 
management has always been one of 
my principal criteria in selecting in- 
vestments. The fifties tested man- 
agement in many ways, and I expect 
that the sixties will be even more 
difficult. Any semblance of deferred 
demand because of shortage of goods 
has long since disappeared. Excess 
capacity is present in many in- 
dustries. Research and development 
programs used to be confined to only 
part of the companies in an industry. 
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Now almost every company has ac- 
tive departments, and management 
will have to be alert to assure stock- 
holders that they are receiving value 
for money spent. The recent price- 
fixing scandals have made everyone 
in industry more conscious about 
pricing policies. Not only is it neces- 
sary to avoid prices which are arti- 
ficially high because of collusion but 
also prices which are “unreasonably 
low.” All angles of the problem of 
managing a company ‘seem to be 
growing more complex. The sixties 
will be a severe test of management. 


Size of Corporations 


Another feature of the sixties may 
be some attempts to control the size 
of single corporations. Investors 
have loved companies with growth ; 
and management has been happy to 
see a steady increase in assets, num- 
ber of employees, sales, net profits, 
and penetration of markets. The free 
enterprise system has encouraged 
such growth, and the country and its 
citizens in general have benefited 
from this growth in size. At some 
point, the operations become so di- 
verse in character or in location that 
management is not as effective as in 
smaller units. Also, such growth 
may result in a greater control of 
the market, which in turn may lead 
to prices less responsive to changes 
in demand and supply. The use of 
computers in providing detailed in- 
formation promptly may permit 
some breakthrough of previous size 
barriers. Investors should be alert 
to less effective management. The 
Department of Justice and congres- 
sional committees appear to be 
watching more carefully the increas- 
ing proportion of a market being 
controlled by one company. States- 
manship of the highest order will be 
necessary for management to keep 
from falling into the traps on one 
side of the road or the other. 

Prudent men with long experience 


in the business and financial world 


make up company management 
teams. Many of them were active 
in the twenties when foreign secur- 
ities were being floated in the 
American market. Others entered 
business when many of the flotations 
of the twenties were in default or 
when values were being extin- 
guished during World War II. Most 


cannot recall the era of freely con- 
vertible foreign exchange with only 
nominal fluctuations in rates, The 
rapid resurgence of many of the ini- 
dustrialized nations since World 
War II, the rising importance of the 
middle class as consumers in these 
areas, and the formation of the Coni- 
mon Market have forced many to re- 
consider their long based objection 
to investing funds outside of the 
United States. Analysts are learning 
the accounting procedures of foreign 
corporations and are studying the at- 
tractiveness of stocks of companies 
with unpronounceable names provid- 
ing only nominal returns in dollars. 
The sixties will supply opportunities 
for unsophisticated investors to rea- 
lize substantial gains, or losses, in 
this field. Let us hope that they in- 
herit quickly the qualities of success- 
ful international investors who flour- 
ish in many foreign money centers 
and who by tradition and instinct 
recognize the time to pull back out 
of foreign markets. 


The Cold War 


The business environment may be 
influenced by factors other than 
those mentioned so far in my re- 
marks. The most important omis- 
sion is the temperature of the “cold 
war.” This question is so immense 
that it could very easily overshadow 
any points which I have made. An- 
other is the development of a reason- 
able solution of labor disputes with 
less impact on the innocent public. 
The present Administration is play- 
ing a more active role in the negotia- 
tions and temporary settlements than 
the previous group. The cost of fina! 
settlements may be borne more by 
the investor in the form of lower 
profits than by the public in the 
form of higher prices. 


Inevitable Change 


The sixties will provide a busi- 
ness environment as interesting a; 
any period in history. The require - 
ments for successful managemet'' 
will be tougher. The agility of in- 
vestors will be taxed. As Heraclitu:. , 
the Weeping Philosopher of Ephe- 
sus, said about 500 B.C., “There i; 
nothing permanent except change. ’ 
Let us keep this in mind during th: 
sixties. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 43 


whole life policy to an endowment. 
Recently some policies have provided 
that the annual dividends may be 
used to purchase one year term in- 
surance equivalent to the cash value 
of the policy. Any portion of the 
dividend which remains after the 
purchase of the term insurance may 
be used under one of the other divi- 
dend options as previously indicated. 


8. Reinstatement according to pol- 
icy provisions. If premium payment 
is not made within the grace period, 
the policy lapses. The reinstatement 
provision permits the policyholder to 
revive his policy and the relationship 
of the policyholder to the company 
goes back to the status existing be- 
fore the lapse. The insured may thus 
preserve the advantages of his old 
policy. Reinstatement usually re- 
quires evidence of insurability satis- 
factory to the company, payment of 
all premiums in arrears with interest 
thereon at a specified rate, and the 
payment or reinstatement of any in- 
debtedness against the policy. 





9. Assign. A number of circum- 
stances might arise in which the 
insured might wish to assign his life 
insurance to another party, or to use 
his policy as collateral for a loan. 
Contrary to the rule in fire insurance, 
the owner of a life insurance policy 
has the right to assign it without the 
consent of the insurer as long as the 
assignment does not defeat the vested 
rights of others, such as, for example, 
an irrevocable beneficiary. The right 
of assignment in life insurance is in- 
herent so that no permissive clause 
is necessary in the policy. 


10. Transfer. The insured pol- 
icyowner generally has the right dur- 
ing his lifetime to unilaterally trans- 
fer sole and complete ownership of 
the policy to any person of his choos- 
ing if he has not designated the bene- 
ficiary irrevocably. A life insurance 
contract can be transferred by means 
of an absolute assignment or by 
means of an ownership clause en- 
dorsed on the policy itself. 


11. Borrow. The typical policy 
loan provision stipulates that the 
company will lend to the policy- 





owner, at a specified rate of interest, 
and with the policy as security, an 
amount which with interest on the 
loan to the next policy anniversary 
will not exceed the cash value of the 
policy on that anniversary. Loans 
will not be made on policies which 
have been put on the extended term 
option. 

12. Automatic premium loan. 
Through the use of an automatic 
premium loan provision a _policy- 
holder can guarantee his policy 
against surrender if he fails to pay 
a specific premium as long as the 
policy has sufficient loan value to 
cover the payment. The automatic 
premium loan provision states that 
if the policyholder fails to pay a 
premium, the company will auto- 
matically pay that premium by mak- 
ing a loan against the policy at the 
agreed-upon rate of interest. A few 
states require that an automatic pre- 
mium loan provision be put into the 
policy, but otherwise few United 
States companies include automatic 
premium loan provisions in their 
contracts unless the clause is specifi- 
cally requested by the insured. 
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13. Cancel or lapse. Strictly 
speaking, lapse refers to the termina- 
tion of an insurance policy for non- 
payment of premiums prior to the 
time when surrender values are 
available, while surrender refers to 
the termination of a policy after 
termination or surrender values are 
available. In the same way that a 
policyowner has a right to surrender 
his policy he likewise has the right to 
lapse his policy. 

14. Change to another form of 
policy. It is customary to include a 
provision in all whole life policies 
giving the insured the right to ex- 
change the policy for another type 
of contract, sometimes subject to cer- 
tain conditions. Virtually all com- 
panies will permit any form of per- 
manent insurance to be converted to 
another form, without evidence of 
insurability, as long as the new con- 
tract calls for a larger premium. 
Many term insurance policies are 
convertible into permanent plans of 
life insurance at the option of the 
policyowner without evidence of in- 
surability. It is customary to place 
a time limit on this conversion privi- 
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lege in order to reduce adverse selec- 
tion. 

15. Prepay premiums. Life insur- 
ance companies generally permit 
policyholders to prepay premiums 
subject to certain limitations. The 
two methods of prepayment which 
are used, the discounting of future 
premiums and the use of “premium 
deposits,” are similar, except that in 
the discounting of future premiums 
the insured is allowed credit for fu- 
ture interest earnings on the prepaid 
premiums in advance. In both sys- 
tems interest is credited on the pre- 
paid premiums at a stipulated rate 
and, sometimes, excess interest earn- 
ings of the company are added. Al- 
though the right to prepay premiums 
is not granted in the policy, com- 
panies often grant this privilege in 
practice. There is a tax advantage 
in discounting future premiums in 
that the interest credit is not con- 
sidered to be taxable income for 
federal income tax purposes. 


(b) There are five methods by 
which sole and complete ownership 
of a life insurance policy can be 


vested in a person other than the in- 
sured. 

1. A person having an insurable 
interest in the life of another may 
purchase, own and be the beneficiary 
of a life insurance policy on that 
person’s life. Commercial relation- 
ships which might give rise to an 
insurable interest include the inter- 
est of a partner in his partner’s 
life, the interest of a close corpor- 
ation stockholder in a fellow stock- 
ho’er’s life, the interest of an em- 
ployer in the life of an officer or 
employee, and the interest of a credi- 
tor in the life of his debtor. Anyone 
being supported by another has an 
insurable interest in that person’s 
life. In any of the above situations, 
as well as in others, the person pos- 
sessing the insurable interest could 
purchase and own all rights in a 
life insurance policy on the life of 
another. 

2. Complete ownership of a life 
insurance contract can be vested in 
a person other than the insured by 
means of an absolute assignment. 
Such an assignment is intended to 


(Continuea on the next page) 
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transfer to the assignee all the pol- 
icyowner’s rights. When the trans- 
action is completed, the original pol- 
icyowner has no further interest in 
the policy. 

In the event an assignment of 
a life insurance policy is used for 
the purpose of collateral to secure an 
indebtedness, the assignment will be 
construed as a collateral assignment. 
Such an assignment does not vest 
complete ownership of the policy in 
the assignee, since it transfers to 
the assignee only such rights as are 
necessary to secure to the assignee 
the repayment of a debt. 

Ordinarly, an absolute assign- 
ment will result in the transfer to 
the assignee of all the rights which 
the assignor possessed in the policy. 
If the assignor is the sole owner of 
the policy and the beneficiary is 
named revocably, then the assignee 
would secure all of the ownership 
rights in the policy and, in most jur- 
isdictions, the interest of the revo- 
cable beneficiary is automatically 
eliminated. If there is an irrevoca- 
ble beneficiary and the beneficiary 
joins in the assignment, the assignee 
would also receive complete owner- 
ship of the policy. However, if the 
irrevocable beneficiary does not join 
in the assignment, his or her inter- 
est in the policy is not extinguished 
by the assignment and the assignee 
must secure the consent of the ir- 
revocable beneficiary to exercise the 
rights of the policy. In a few juris- 
dictions which hold that the revoca- 
ble beneficiary has a _ defeasible 
vested interest in the policy, an 
absolute assignee may not be en- 
titled to receive the proceeds of the 
policy upon the death of the insured 
unless he first changes the benefi- 
ciary to himself or to the insured’s 
estate. 

3. At the death of a policyowner, 
other than the insured, complete 
ownership of a life insurance con- 
tract may be transferred to another 
through the will of the deceased or 
the intestacy laws of the particular 
state. 

4. Complete ownership of a life 
insurance contract can also be vested 
in a person other than the insured 
by means of an owership clause. The 
application for the policy may indi- 
cate that a party other than the 
insured or the purchaser of the pol- 


icy is to be the owner. Also, own- 
ership rights may be transferred to 
another through endorsing the pol- 
icy with an ownership clause, Such 
a clause resembles an absolute as- 
signment in many respects. 

5. In those cases in which life in- 
surance cash values are not pro- 
tected from creditors’ claims, an 
involuntary transfer of the policy to 
the insured’s creditors might result 
from court order or creditor attach- 
ment. In most states, the wording of 
the law granting life insurance ex- 
emption from creditors’ claims is 
broad enough to exempt cash values 
as well as proceeds. However, in 
those cases in which the policy is not 
protected by state exemption stat- 
utes, the rights of the insured’s 
creditors to the proceeds or cash 
values of life insurance would be 
governed by either common law or 
in the case of bankruptcy, by the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

Regardless of the existence of 
bankruptcy and despite state exemp- 
tion statutes, the Federal govern- 
ment has been able to attach the cash 
values of life insurance policies in 
order to satisfy tax liens. 

The irrevocable beneficiary desig- 
nation has sometimes been used in 
the mistaken belief that sole owner- 
ship would be placed in the bene- 
ficiary. Generally the exercise of 
the prematurity rights under the 
policy must be joined in by the in- 
sured, because the insured has not 
given up all incidents of ownership 
by merely naming an irrevocable 
beneficiary. Therefore, an irrevoca- 
ble beneficiary designation will usu- 
ally result in vesting something less 
than complete ownership of a life 
insurance contract in an irrevocable 
beneficiary. 


QUESTION 3 


(a and b) “The task of an ad- 
ministrator or an executor is 
complicated by the fact that he 
may be required to include as a 
part of the decedent’s gross estate 
property which actually passes 
outside the probate estate.” De- 
scribe clearly the circumstances 
under which property or prop- 
erty rights must be included ih a 
decedent’s gross estate for fed- 
eral estate tax purposes despite 
the fact that the property or 


property rights pass outside the 
probate estate. 

(c) Describe the types of pro- 
visions a testator may include in 
his will for the purpose of giving 
authority or direction to the 
executor with respect to the pay- 
ment of the federal estate tax. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) Circumstances under 
which property or property rights 
must be included in a decedent’s 
gross estate for federal estate tax 
purposes despite the fact that the 
property rights passed outside the 
probate estate would include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Life insurance payable to a 
third party beneficiary but where 
the decedent retained incidents of 
ownership such as the right to 
change the beneficiary, to elect set- 
tlement options, or to surrender or 
borrow against the policy. Notice 
that under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, it is immaterial 
whether or not the decedent paid 
the premiums on the policy. 

2. Property owned by the dece- 
dent jointly with other persons, in- 
cluding his spouse. This would in- 
clude property held in joint tenancy 
(with right of survivorship), and 
property held as tenants by the en- 
tirety. Property held in a tenancy 
in common is not considered for this 
purpose because the decedent’s 
share of such property would, of 
course, be included in his probate 
estate. 

The entire value of the jointly 
held property is included in the de- 
cedent’s estate for federal estate tax 
purposes except any part thereof 
as may be shown to have originally 
belonged to the survivor and never 
acquired by the survivor from the 
decedent for less than adequate and 
full consideration in money or 
money’s worth. Notice that even if 
the survivor did contribute to the 
purchase price of the jointly held 
property, the burden of proof is 
placed upon the decedent’s estate. If 
adequate proof is not available, the 
entire value of the property is in- 


‘cluded in the gross estate. 


* 3. Property which the decedent 


did not in fact own but over which 
he had a general power of appoint- 
ment at the time of his death, 
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whether exercised or not. The exist- 
ence or the exercise of a special 
power of appointment will not result 
in the property being includable in 
the gross estate. 

4. Property previously transferred 
by the decedent but held to be a 
transfer in contemplation of death. 
If the transfer took place within 
three years prior to death for less 
than adequate consideration in 
money or money’s worth, there 
arises a rebuttable presumption that 
it was made in contemplation of 
death. Transfers made more than 
three years prior to death are con- 
clusively presumed not to have been 
in contemplation of death. 

5. Property which the decedent 
had previously transferred as a gift 
but in which he retained the right 
to the possession or enjoyment of 
the income, or the right to designate 
the persons who shall possess or en- 
joy the property or income. 

6. Property previously transferred 
by the decedent through a gift, 
where the transfer was not to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment 
until at or after his death and where 
the decedent had retained a rever- 
sionary interest exceeding 5% of the 
value of the property at the time 
of his death. 

7. The value of any death benefits 
associated with a survivorship an- 
nuity, a pension plan or a profit- 
sharing plan to the extent the dece- 
dent furnished consideration. 

8. In some states the law provides 
that real property passes directly 
to the heirs without having to pass 
through the probate estate. 

9. The value of property trans- 
ferred during the decedent’s lifetime 
as a gift over which the decedent 
alone or with any other person may 
exercise a power to alter, amend, 
revoke or change the terms of the 
gift. 

(ec) Except to a limited extent, 
the Internal Revenue Code does not 
indicate the sources from which es- 
tate taxes will be collected. There- 
fore, with certain exceptions, local 
law determines where the tax burden 
will fall, except that the will may 
specify the sources from which death 
taxes will be paid, and it is para- 
mount over the federal and state law 
in this respect. There are a number 
of provisions which a testator may 
include in his will for the purpose 
of giving authority or direction to 
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SILVER 


Just as Sterling on Silver is a hallmark of quality, so The 
Protecting Hand emblem on contracts of life and health 
insurance issued by Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
is recognized as a sign of sound protection and reliable 
service at reasonable cost. 

Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal 
insurance selling are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, 
modern and complete portfolio of coverage, record of seven 
decades of distinguished performance, and plan of field 
representation through carefully trained, locally-established 
specialists in life and health insurance. For full informa- 
tion about these career opportunities, please direct your 
inquiry to the Home Office. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. J. Faulkner, President 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY—ESTABLISHED 1890 


For an ever better Life insurance business—support the 
C.L.U. movement! 
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Many representative career 
Life Underwriters and 
Brokers are achieving new 
increased volumes in our 
area — coast to coast. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the executor with respect to the 
payment of the federal estate tax. 

1. The executor may be directed 
to pay all death taxes out of the 
residuary estate. This, of course, 
will place the burden upon the resi- 
due and free the other legacies from 
estate taxation. 

2. Authority may be given to ap- 
portion the federal estate tax among 
the distributive shares. If the testa- 
tor’s family is dependent upon in- 
come to be provided from residuary 
estate assets, depletion of the residu- 
ary estate because of federal estate 
taxes may work a hardship upon the 
family. Instead of having his resid- 
uary estate bear the entire estate 
tax burden, the testator may distrib- 
ute it over all the shares of the 
estate. 

3. Where the testator has estab- 
lished a living trust, he may author- 
ize his executor to make sales to 
and obtain loans from the trustee 
and in turn allow the trustee to pur- 
chase estate assets and lend to the 
executor. This will allow the execu- 
tor to raise funds to pay federal 
estate taxes, or other estate liabili- 
ties, without sacrificing estate assets 
in an outside sale. 

4. There may be a designation 
of property out of which funds are 
to be raised for the payment of taxes. 
For example, the testator may indi- 
cate that he desires all estate taxes 
to be paid out of estate income col- 
lected during the executor’s year, 
or that taxes be paid out of personal 
property to the relief of real prop- 
erty, or that certain property be sold. 

5. He may provide that certain 
property be relieved from the pay- 
ment of taxes. Authority may be 
given to the executor to impose the 
entire federal estate tax burden upon 
specific property thus relieving cer- 
tain other property from any tax 
burden. For example, the executor 
may be directed to exhaust the resid- 
uary part of the estate to provide 
for payment of the federal estate tax 
in order to assure that a particular 
legacy will be paid in full. 

6. The authority to postpone set- 
tlement of the estate on account of 
taxes may be given. State statutes 
usually specify a time limit within 
which the executor must make his 
final accounting and distribution of 
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property. Circumstances, however, 
may frequently make it impossible 
for the executor to accomplish this 
without sacrificing estate values. To 
avoid the risk of such sacrifices, the 
testator may extend the statutory 
time within which the executor must 
settle and distribute the estate. 

7. Authority may be given to 
withhold property from distribution 
for undetermined taxes. In some 
cases it may be impossible for the 
executor to determine precisely the 
federal estate tax liability. Rather 
than withhold the entire estate from 
distribution pending the determina- 
tion of the tax, it might be preferable 
for everyone concerned if the execu- 
tor made a partial distribution, hold- 
ing back adequate funds to cover the 
federal estate tax. It may save em- 
barrassment to the executor from 
insistent distributees if the testator 
gives him express authority to with- 
hold such funds. 

8. Finally, authority may be given 
to the executor to spread taxes over 
a ten-year period in order to take 
advantage of the provisions of the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958. 





SALES MOVIE 


How To INCREASE sales by learning 
to recognize and overcome the hid- 
den influences which make or break 
a sale is the subject of a new movie 
by Roundtable Productions. Aptly 
titled “The Hidden Side of Selling” 
this dramatic motion picture:is based 
upon hundreds of actual sales his- 
tories gathered from every field of 
business and industry. 

The picture clearly shows sales- 
men how to deal effectively with 
various types of customer reactions 
and how to blend their personalities 
compatibly with those of their cus- 
tomers. This authoritative film is 
designed to create an awareness of 
the psychological problems and hid- 
den influences frequently encoun- 
tered but often overlooked in selling 
situations. It emphasizes how every 
salesman, no matter how experi- 
enced, can increase his sales and im- 
prove his batting average with those 
customers whose reactions are hard- 
est for him to handle. 

The successful sales techniques 
demonstrated are the result of exten- 
sive field testing and research by 
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Stuart Atkins Associates, nationally 
known sales and management con- 
sultants. Sales managers and train- 
ing directors will find this 34 minute, 
16mm sound film valuable regardless 
of product or service. It is available 
in color or black and white. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 


Tue Institute of Life Insurance 
reports ownership of life insurance 
by American families has passed the 
$600-billion mark during the first 
half of 1961, reaching $610-billion as 
of June 30. This was an increase of 
$24-billion since the start of the year. 
The individual insured family on the 
average owns about $13,000 of life 
insurance. In the first half of the 
year, American families purchased 
$38,800,000,000 ordinary, group, and 
industrial, about 10% over the 
amount a year ago. Ordinary was 
2% greater, group 40% greater than 
the first half of 1960. 


LEADING KILLERS 


ARTERIOSCLEROTIC heart disease, in- 
cluding coronary disease, is respon- 
sible for more deaths in the United 
States than all other types of heart 
disease combined, according to Met- 
ropolitan statisticians. Arterioscle- 
rotic heart disease accounts for al- 
most four-fifths of all heart disease 
deaths among white males, two- 
thirds of those among white females, 
just over half those among non- 
white males, and slightly less than 
half among non-white females. 


Corporate Personality—page 75 


miles apart in appeal, in their total 
corporate personality. 

Each would be making a mistak« 
to try to look and sound like the 
other. Each is soundly embarked 
and successful in traveling its own 
charted direction. It would be < 
serious loss if either tried to appeai 
like the other while trying also tc 
remain what it is. 

Building a Strong Corporate Per. 
sonality calls for decisions. What 
are you trying to be? When you 
clearly find out, you can work in that 
direction, full-speed ahead,—and 
you will make effective progress. 
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Know A Prospect Like This? 


Young man with high potential. And a growing 
paycheck. Not big enough ye¢ for all the permanent 
protection he needs. But it will be someday. 


In the meantime, he needs a big chunk of protection. 
You can supply it. With Change-Easy Term. 


Here’s coverage he can afford now. Later, when his 
budget isn’t so tight, you may convert him to life- 
long insurance. 


Occidental advertising (in Time and Sports Illustrated ) 
is pre-selling this young man, and millions like him, on 
this sound way for him to become protection rich, 

not insurance poor. 


Make sense to him? Ask him and see. 


O C C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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Current Trends—from page 32 


into the savings institutions has been 
rising, the life insurance share has 
been declining. What are the basic 
causes for this declining interest in 
life insurance as a savings medium ? 

It certainly cannot be said that 
this decline in the use of life insur- 
ance as a savings medium is the re- 
sult of declining needs of individuals 
for retirement security. 

In the Spring 1961 CLU Journal, 
there is an article entitled, “The 
Changing Pattern of Human Life,” 
by Serge Petroff. In this article Mr. 
Petroff points out the changes which 
have occurred in the last several dec- 
ades, both in the average number of 
years in the labor force and the aver- 
age number of years in retirement. 
Whereas, many people used to re- 
main in productive employment well 
into their seventies, age 65 has now 
come to be a rather universally rec- 
ognized retirement age, thus shorten- 
ing the number of years in which 
an individual may support himself 
through employment and the number 


of years he may save for his retire- 
ment, 

At the same time the average life 
expectancy has been increasing 
steadily “with the chances of reach- 
ing retirement age becoming a vir- 
tual ‘sure thing.” ‘Thus, we have 
fewer work years in which adequate 
savings can be built up to provide 
for retirement income, and a longer 
period of retirement years for which 
we must save. Mr. Petroff points 
out that “with more than two out 
of every three persons reaching re- 
tirement age, it becomes apparent 
that compulsory retirement, the 
so-called ‘economic death’ is... 
as serious a hazard as_ physical 
death. . . .” 

Recent mortality studies of in- 
sured lives support Mr. Petroff’s 
thesis. Of a group of 100 standard 
lives insured at age 35, about 80 will 
still be alive at age 65, and over 50 
will still be alive at age 75. Putting 
this another way, it is a reasonably 
good bet that over three-fourths of 
your insurance clients will have need 
of retirement benefits, and at least 
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A home office staff of over 800 people 


is located in this building to serve a 


wonderful group of field underwriters. 
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half of them will need retiremen: 
income for ten years or more. 

Thus, from a social point of view 
we have an interesting paradox. We 
have a decreasing interest in cash 
value life insurance at the very time 
when the need for retirement secu- 
rity is manifestly greater than in the 
past. 

The reason usually given for the 
decline in the use of life insurance 
for savings is the decline in “the 
prestige of the guaranteed dollar 
because of inflation. Personally, I 
believe that this is more a rational- 
ization than it is a reason. Never- 
theless, the widespread acceptance of 
the premise that inflation is here to 
stay furnishes a seemingly logical 
basis for all of the various schemes 
to “buy term and invest the differ- 
ence.” Hence, we may ask ourselves, 
is inflation here to stay? A quick 
glance at the political guide lines 
would indicate that the chances are 
that we will be required to live with 
inflation for some time to come. 

The Democratic Party platform, 
upon which this Administration was 
elected, guarantees the following : 
The right of every worker to a use- 
ful and remunerative job. 

The right of every farmer to a de- 
cent living. 

The right of every family to a decent 
home. 

The right of every child to a good 
education. 

The right of aged persons to ade- 
quate medical care. 


Political Platforms 


Now, I recognize that political 
platforms, standing alone, are to be 
regarded more as a curious bit of 
American folklore than as a serious 
promise to the people of the country : 
that platforms are made to run on 
not to stand on. 

But this Administration appear: 
to be taking these promises seriously 
The “New Frontier” measures re 
commended by this Administratio1 
between January and the 25th o' 
May, would, by the Administration’: 
own figures, if enacted, increase th: 
annual budget to nearly $125 billio: 
within five years. Then, on May 
25th the President appeared befor: 
Congress and delivered his “Specia 
Message on Urgent Nationa 
Needs.” These included more aic 
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to “emerging” nations, more military 
assistance abroad, expanded U. S. 
Information Agency, vast Civil De- 
fense installations, a modernized 
army, nuclear rockets, space satel- 
lites, and a crash program to put a 
man on the moon. So far as I know, 
no one has tried to add up the cost 
of these additional recommendations. 
Some say they defy calculation. It 
is understandable that the favorite 
quip in Washington today is that 
“Kennedy is using Ike’s budget for 
petty cash.” 

The President has surprised the 
sophisticated politicians by the ex- 
tent to which, so far, he has been able 
to push his program through Con- 
gress. I am convinced that for a 
while it is inescapable that we shall 
have more, not less, inflation. 


Governmental Paternalism 


For nearly thirty years we have 
been following a steady path toward 
governmental paternalism. It should 
be obvious to all that the transition 
to an industrial society in this coun- 
try must inevitably call for more re- 
sponsibility by government in areas 
which in an agricultural society 
could be left to the individual. But 
the oft-repeated political slogan of 
government welfare from “the cradle 
to the grave” is no longer a scare 
slogan—it is a proud boast by poli- 
ticians and socialistic thinkers alike. 
The real reason why paternalism 
has made such fantastic strides in 
this country is because too many of 
us prefer the easy way. We like 
something for nothing. We have lost 
the thrill of combat as expressed in 
fighting our way to provide security 
for ourselves and families. 

Even the solidity of family life, 
the fundamental structure on which 
our business is based, has been af- 
fected. For example, in the push for 
medical care for the aged we find 
that lots of people don’t want to take 
responsibility for their aged fathers 
and mothers. Less and less families 
today include aged parents. The 
nursing home is a great and growing 
business, and now the present Ad- 
ministration advocates that the gov- 
ernment take over the cost of keep- 
ing our fathers and mothers in these 
nursing homes. 

We of the life insurance business 
have been victims of this same 
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IQ AY 1961 


SEVENTEEN YEARS NINE YEARS 
Finck Dorman, CLU Earl L. Ballentine 
Nate Kaufman John N. Botti, CLU 


Richard A. Mitchell 
SIXTEEN YEARS William H. Plymate 
James E. Fusco 


Srneat Marsan Vinton C. Reed 
Edgar T. Russell William E. Rogers 


EIGHT YEARS 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


Guy E. Fairfield 
Francis H. Davis William Art Long 
David R. Johnson 


William G. McClelland 
TWELVE YEARS SEVEN YEARS 
Eugene K. Druart, CLU James B. Lee, CLU 
Russell Farmer 


Joe B. Rowekamp 
Charles B. Ingram, Jr. Michael J. Shanley 
Alvin R. Meyer 


SIX YEARS 
ELEVEN YEARS Harry O. Dean, Jr. 
Curtis L. McClelland 


Marvin E. Race, CLU 
Ken P. Sheppard,CLU Robert J. Schwab 


TEN YEARS FIVE YEARS 

Maurice A. Kennedy Marion S. Henry 
Arthur M. Klinefelter Peter J. Scaffidi 

Doyal E. Plunkitt J. Ronald Scharer, CLU 
E. Lowell Rife Lloyd H. Sellers 


WALTER H. HUEHL, President 
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Award Winners 


FOUR YEARS 
Alden A. Ameden William R. Neis 
Edward J. Biering John S. Simms, dr. 
Harold D. Howenstine Howard E. Wallin 
Glen J. Macaux Jack W. Watson 
proneng R. oer Raymond Wick 
Lloyd G. Mitten, CLU 

Hayden R. Parker | + ang M4 a 
Jack Peckinpaugh = William F. Church 
Lewis H. VandeBunte Robert Clouse 


THREE YEARS Edward F. Daly, Ill 
Louis O. Carr, CLU Robert G. Fearrin 
Richard F. Carey Gordon W. Frederick 
Albert L.Hodgson Harry P. Gross 

Clint S. Nielsen Walter Ray Hart 
Thomas F.O'Haver ack G. Justice 
Donald A. Remington John J. Lee, dr. 


David M. Lippitt 
TWO YEARS John J. Meyers 
Gene R. Bennett John W. Paige, CLU 
Carroll D. Bryant dames R. Perkins 
Norman D. Edwards Hoyt E. Phillips 
Frank L. Guicynski Archie L. Roberts, dr. 
Clarence J. Hynes, Jr. F. Carl Snyder 
Charles E. Keaton, Jr. Frank W. Whaley, CLU 
Noel Manning George Wilcox 


Eugene J. Mincks, CLU 
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“something for nothing” philosophy. 
We have far too often chosen the 
easy way. Companies have too often 
gone “high, wide and handsome” in 
the prescription of group limits. It 
is the easy way. Too many agents 
have entered into unholy alliance 
with security dealers and mutual 
funds companies. It is the easy way. 
Too many agents have become fi- 
nanced-insurance specialists. It is 
the easy way. Too many agents are 
practising cannibalism. It is the 
easy way. 

So I say the causes of our trouble 
lie both without and within our own 
business, Current social and poli- 
tical philosophy has set the back- 
ground, and we have already been 
swept too far with the tide. It is 
easier to swim with the current than 
against it. 

My point can best be illustrated 
by a fable which I will call the Tal- 
madge fable. It was part of an ad- 
dress by Senator Talmadge. I am 
indebted for it to miy associate, 
Harold Dillon, of Atlanta. Senator 
Talmadge did not claim it was orig- 
inal. Here it is: 


“A young man lived with his parents 
in a public housing development. He 
attended public schools, rode the free 
school bus, participated in the free 
lunch program. He served in the 
Army and on discharge kept his 
government insurance. He went to 
the state university and worked part 
time at the state capitol to stretch 
out his GI check. 


Public Help 


“He married a public health nurse 
and bought a farm with an FHA 
loan. He got Small Business Ad- 
ministration help to enter business. 
His child was born at the county 
hospital built with Hill-Burton 
funds. He bought a ranch with a GI 
loan and got emergency feed from 
the government. 

“He put part of his land in the soil 
bank and the money helped pay off 
his debts. His parents lived com- 
fortably on their Social Security and 
Old Age Assistance. 

“He got electricity from REA. The 
government helped him clear his 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Current Trends—Continued 


land, the county agent showed him 
how to terrace it, and the govern- 
ment helped him build a pond and 
stock it with fish. The government 
guaranteed sale of his farm products. 
“He signed a petition seeking Fed- 
eral assistance in developing an in- 
dustrial project to strengthen the 
economy of his area. He helped get 
a new Federal building and post 
office, and he went to Washington 
with a group to ask Congress to put 
up a great dam so his area could get 
cheap electricity and be protected 
from floods. 

“And then, one day, he wrote his 
congressman: ‘I wish to protest ex- 
cessive government spending and 
high taxes. I believe in rugged in- 
dividualism. | think people should 
stand on their own two feet without 
expecting government handouts, I 
am opposed to all socialistic trends 
and I demand a return to the prin- 
ciples of our constitution.’ ” 

There is, however, some slight 
hope that our redemption may be 
forced upon us because of events 
which we can no longer ignore. In 
the past this country has been able to 
ship much of its manufactured pro- 
ducts to other nations of the world 
and deliver them at a lower price 





than they could be manufactured 
there. Our industrial development 
was early, vigorous, and highly ef- 
ficient in comparison with the rest 
of the world. We were able to meet 
this price competition and pay the 
highest level of wages in the indus- 
trial world. We are now rapidly 
losing out in many areas because of 
increased competition from Europe 
and Japan. In many cases the hard- 
est competition comes from the na- 
tions whose highly efficient plant 
facilities have been built up by for- 
eign aid from the United States. 


Strong Competition 


The industrial nations of Western 
Europe and of Japan are cultivat- 
ing intensively the markets of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, and even 
of the United States. The principal 
nations of the free world have re- 
covered from the destruction of the 
last war, and in many cases their 
plants and equipment are now newer 
and better than ours. They are al- 
ready offering strong competition to 
American products, not only in for- 
eign markets but also in the Ameri- 
can market itself. 

American corporations are making 
heavy investment in foreign plants. 
The list of companies with plants 
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abroad contains some of the top 
American corporations. Of course, 
there are various motives for this 
expansion, but already we are get- 
ting competition within the United 
States from these plants located in 
foreign countries with capital from 
the United States. 

It is obvious that we are entering 
a new and intensified era of com- 
petition—perhaps the most intense 
competition in our history, withthe 
most efficient industrial powers in 
the world. There will be a strong 
temptation to turn to forms of re- 
striction of our international trade 
in order to protect ourselves from 
this competition. But this is no 
answer today. It must be remem- 
bered that we export more goods and 
services than we import. If we em- 
bark upon a policy of trade restric- 
tions, it is only natural that other 
nations will follow the same policy, 
and with large exports we shall in 
the end be the loser. The only an- 
swer is more and more efficiency in 
our whole industrial machine. Nor 
is the answer to embark upon a 
career of prodigal spending in order 
to create merely more activity. This 
in the end would ruin us completely. 
This challenge may well be the dis- 
cipline that will force us to face the 
realities of the world around us. 

But the life insurance industry 
cannot afford to wait for Divine in- 
tervention before setting its own 
house in order. I have an uncom- 
fortable feeling that our problems 
are being increased by our own sur- 
render to the easy way. 


The Replacement Problem 


As a first step toward that goal, 
I suggest that all of us—home office 
and field men alike—dedicate our- 
selves to the solution of the replace- 
ment problem. We shall each need 
to work in our own way. It is a 
problem that cannot be solved by 
agreement. It must be solved by in- 
dividual action based upon deep 
conviction that the job needs doing. 

If I read the signs correctly, the 
sentiment to demand a solution to 
this problem is gaining rapid mo- 
mentum among home office people. 
We need help and support from the 
field and agents cannot afford to 
withhold it. Some of the things the 
companies can do to help are sug- 
gested in an article by Harry Wood 
in Best’s Life News of April 1961. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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SIZE 8% x 11%, 248 PAGES, HARD COVER) 


(ACTUAL 


New cases, new material, fuller text added to remarkable 
1957 handbook on the tax consequences of life insurance! 
For anyone who is concerned with the counseling, planning, or selling 
of life insurance . . . for those who have wanted a complete reference 
as to the impact of taxes on life insurance...this book is a “‘must.”’ 

The Journal of Taxation called the ’57 edition ‘‘a remarkable job 
of making understandable the tax consequences of life insurance.” 

The new revised edition is even more useful, more comprehensive. 
It explores new and old aspects in greater depth and detail than ever. 
One reviewer has observed that the only questions left unanswered in 
this new text are extremely special ones, unlikely ever to be faced in 
most circumstances. 

This valuable book is now being made available, in response to 
many requests, to our friends in the industry — students and teachers, 
CLU candidates, attorneys, trust officers, estate planners. 

The book has 5 parts and 12 chapters—including 21 illustrative 
forms. A 10-page Index pinpoints each of the numerous subjects 
covered and makes for quick reference. 

The author is William J. Bowe, Professor of Law at the University 
0{ Colorado and Tax Counsel for State Farm Life. Professor Bowe 
is a widely known author and lecturer on taxes and estate planning, 
and has conducted estate planning courses at several universities. 















Get your copy now. The book is not for sale in bookstores. Use 
the order blank below, and enclose two dollars. You'll receive your 
book in an early mail. 
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STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 








Current Trends—from page 94 


But, as often is the case, the field 
can do even more to accomplish 
the objective. The recently ap- 
pointed Joint Committee on Field 
Relations, made up of both home 
office and field men, agreed in their 
first meeting to recommend to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners that a strong state- 
ment be publicly issued by the As- 
sociation, warning the policyholders 
that it is seldom in the interest of 
the policyholder to replace an ex- 
isting policy, and suggesting ways 
and means to get impartial help to 
decide whether a suggested replace- 
ment is in the policyholder’s interest. 

We are rapidly moving toward a 
climate where one who replaces will 
find himself with the burden of proof 
to sustain both the ethics and the 
legality of his action. In this new 
climate, the agent will have to make 
absolutely sure that the new policy 
is not only better, but demonstrably 
better than the old. 

Usually he won’t be able to be so 
sure that the new policy is better 





than the old, in which case he will 
find it unprofitable to recommend 
replacement. Agents will not wish 
to spend all their time defending 
their past actions. And those that 
do may well find themselves, even- 
tually, without a company connec- 
tion. 

In this new climate, even if the 
prospect brings up the idea of re- 
placement, the agent will still not be 
home free, for more and more good 
companies will look with a jaundiced 
eye on the claim that “It wasn’t my 
idea at all—the client suggested the 
replacement—I had nothing to do 
with it.” It is my earnest hope that 
all insurance men will place them- 
selves squarely behind all legitimate 
efforts to cure this replacement pro- 
blem—and fast. 





THREE OPPORTUNITIES 


THREE OPPORTUNITIES for the life 
insurance business to serve the pub- 
lic were enumerated recently by 
William E. North, CLU, president 
of The National Association of Life 
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¥ pe this new rate book represents years of research and 





development. As a General Agent for Security Benefit, 
you now have a complete array of plans in the areas of Life, 
Health, Pension, and Group. Added to your exclusive sub- 
standard facilities, top commissions, flexible underwriting 
and Home Office assistance, you and your fellow Security 
Benefit Life representatives across the nation will be even 
more competitive — offering unexcelled service and pro- 
tection to your present and prospective policyowners. Do 


you have any questions?” 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 





Underwriters. Mr. North, manager 
for New York Life in Evanston, 
Ill., presented the NALU mid-year 
meeting with three basic concepts— 
each national in scope yet related 
directly to the life insurance busi- 
ness—which he sees as prime im- 
portance, They were: 

1. Should we recognize that we 
have a responsibility to the youth 
of America, based on the fact that 
their future earnings are currently 
reported to be mortgaged for more 
than $750 billion? 

2. Would it not be wise for us to 
aggressively move in behalf of a 
program to highlight the essential 
worth of the elderly people in our 
midst during this period when there 
appears to be a tendency in some 
quarters to “write them off” as de- 
pendents of society because they 
have had 65th birthdays? 

3. In the interests of the future of 
our monetary system, should we not 
again advance the case for sound 
money? This time perhaps through 
a change of approach? 


CHILDHOOD DISEASES 


A HANDY BOOKLET titled Mother’s 
Guide to Childhood Diseases, con- 
tains all a mother needs to know 
about common childhood diseases. 
It also contains a page of helpful 
hints when illness strikes; an excel- 
lent explanation of how to take a 
child’s temperature and a chart for 
recording inoculations and childhood 
diseases. Single copies are 10¢ each. 
Available by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Wedgewood 
Press, 39 Lincoln Ave., Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y. Also available in 
quantity at reduced prices, 


PROFICIENCY CERTIFICATES 


A TOTAL or 112 home office life un- 
derwriters will receive Certificates of 
Proficiency from the Joint Education 
and Examination Committee of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters. The award of 
a certificate indicates that the home 
office underwriter has passed both 
Parts I and II of the examination 
given jointly by the organizations. 


Best’s Life News 
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Stele eumesnens an oncad mae 
*34% increase in paid-for ordinary production 
in 1960 over 1959... and to top this, a remark- 
’ able 26% increase so far in 1961 over 1960. 


NOW, PICK UP YOUR PEN AND WRITE US A LETTER ! 





We'll even start it out for you: “Mr. Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Longworth: I understand your company has unusual career opportunities for successful life insur- 
ance men...opportunities seldom offered by a major life insurance company like yours. I’m interested. Tell me 
more. And for your information, here is personal data about me and a resume of my experience—”. Just finish 
this letter in 250 words or less. Invest in a 4cent stamp. Drop it in the nearest mail box. You'll be glad you did. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Premium Collection 


NORMAN 8B. HOUSTON, FLMI 
Secretary, Golden State Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


HE SUBJECT OF collection sys- 
fg gat for ordinary renewal pre- 
miums has during recent years been 
of great interest to the life insur- 
ance industry. The two underlying 
reasons for this interest are (1) the 
search for cost reducing systems and 
operating economies, and (2) the 
desire to provide more convenient 
and efficient service to policyholders. 
Both of these basic objectives, if at- 
tained, provide a company with some 
competitive advantage over the com- 
pany which has not sought to im- 
prove its collection systems. 


Increasing Costs 


The collection of premiums is a 
problem which has confronted the 
life insurance industry since the in- 
itial insurance contract which called 
for renewal through the payment of 
an additional premium. With con- 
stantly increasing clerical and proc- 
essing costs, it is logical that the 
system of collection be carefully 
analyzed. This is further justified 
by the tremendous volume of trans- 
actions involved and by the acceler- 
ated increase in collection volume 
due to the trend toward higher fre- 
quency of collections—principally 
because of more monthly collections. 

Practically all life insurance com- 
panies have analyzed their collec- 
tion systems during the past few 
years. Most companies have done 
something to improve these systems, 
Some of the things done have been 
rather radical in nature. 

In general, it may be stated that 
there is a trend toward work elimi- 
nation by companies, as well as work 
simplification. First, there was the 
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industry trend toward elimination of 
so-called official receipts; then the 
elimination of detailed posting to 
premium history cards. Now, in 
order to more efficiently collect large 
volumes of transactions, there are 
systems for shifting work load away 
from the company into servicing or- 
ganizations—such as banks, in the 
case of pre-authorized check and 
lock-box collection plans. Compa- 
nies have learned from experience 
that most: policyholders are indi- 
viduals who, when provided with 
good service, are responsible for 
sending in payments when due and 
for keeping their own personal re- 
cords. This has generally decreased 
the number of notices normally sent 
to policyholders. 

As concrete evidence of the ac- 
tivity by life insurance companies on 
this subject of premium collections, 
the L.O.M.A. conducted a survey 
of 181 companies of all sizes and 
published an _ interesting report 
which all member companies have 
received. It is Special Report No. 
40, titled “Ordinary Premium Col- 
lections.” In reviewing recent trends 
in collection practices, my principal 
reference therefore is to that report 
and its supporting material. 

Within the companies, the trend is 
definitely toward centralization of 
Ordinary premium collections, es- 
pecially in the medium-sized and 
small companies. 


Special Billing 


L.O.M.A. Special Report No. 40 
reveals that of the more than 44 
million ordinary life and annuity 
policies in force within the 181 com- 
panies studied, 13 per cent, or ap- 
proximately 5,600,000 policies, are 
handled by “special billing’ methods. 
Included in the “special billing” 


category are such methods as pre- 
authorized check, annual billing of 
monthlies, postdated check, govern- 
ment allotment, salary allotment, 
pension trust and other special types. 
The number of “special billings” is 
on the increase—due largely to 
greater use of annual billing of 
monthlies and pre-authorized check 
plans. 


Acted as Catalyst 


These special plans have, to a sub- 
stantial degree, acted as a catalyst 
in the trend toward centralizing col- 
lections, since special plans of billing 
are usually best administered cen- 
trally, using automatic equipment. 
The L.O.M.A. report shows that 
34 of the 181 companies actually 
changed their place of collection dur- 
ing the past five years. All but three 
of the changes were toward a central 
location. Among the reasons for 
centralizing, the report shows that 
companies reported the following in 
order of times mentioned : 

1. Economy. 

2. Better uniformity, standardiza- 
tion, or control of clerical proce- 
dures. 

3. Mechanization or automation. 

4. Improved sales efforts in field 
by relieving agency offices of collec- 
tions. 

5. Better policyholder service. 

6. Simplify field clerical recruiting 
and training problems. 

7. Eliminate duplication of work. 

8. Centralize premium accounting 
work. 

9. Have more up-to-date records. 

The companies reporting to have 
decentralized did so by shifting the 
point of collection away from the 
home office to either regional _ or 
sales offices. Their reasons were due 

(Continued on page 100) 
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IFE REPORTS 


—196] EDITION 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance 
industry, whether in the home office or in the field, can use and 
should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized 


final authority on legal reserve life companies operating in the 
United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on 
company financial resources and responsibility .. . 
virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for 
your own information, and to fully serve and advise 
your clients, this is reference material you should 
never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those 
companies that qualify after a thorough going-over by our insurance company experts. 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $30.00, sup- 
plemented each month by the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


Order Today! Immediate Delivery 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Premium Collection—Continued 


primarily to a build-up of field serv- 
ices or automation of regional office 
procedures. 

My own company, Golden State 
Mutual, centralized ordinary pre- 
mium collections six years ago. This 
took place for all billed policies, not- 
withstanding the fact that the larg- 
est portion of our company’s in- 
force business is agent collected, 
monthly debit ordinary and indus- 
trial. The billed business, approxi- 
mately 30,000 policies, was the ex- 
ception in our field offices and its 
transfer to a home office collection 
system offered advantages on all 
fronts. To the policyholder it meant 
faster crediting of payments on home 
office records and less crossing of 
notices and payments in the mail. 
Our district offices were relieved of 
considerable work and the related 
problem of personnel training in pre- 
mium and commission accounting. 
Much of our regular ordinary busi- 
ness is still collected by the agent 
or district office. It is, however, 
sent immediately to the home office 





for processing identically with 
mailed-in payments. The field offices 
receive a punched card payment ad- 
vice from the home office for each 
payment. For the home office, cen- 
tralized collections meant that cer- 
tain mass processing methods could 
be used economically. All return 
envelopes are now identical. Of 
great advantage for us was the spe- 
cialization of clerical personnel proc- 
essing collections and a less complex 
training problem. 


Greatest Disadvantage 


Centralization, of course, has its 
disadvantages. Probably the great- 
est is the tendency to “un-personal- 
ize” service by creating more dis- 
tance, both literally and figuratively, 
between the policyholder and the 
company. Field offices might in 
some cases shift the burden of re- 
sponsibility for other policyholder 
services to the home office and tend 
to take a hands-off attitude toward 
the in-force policyholder. This must 
be guarded against. The L.O.M.A. 
study states on this subject that 





“several companies were emphatic 
in explaining that transferring col- 
lections out of the field did not 
change the concept that the field is 
still responsible for all types of poli- 
cyholder service other than process- 
ing remittances.” 





GROUP RECORD 


A REcORD 40,980,000 workers owned 
$173,651,000,000 of group life under 
168,600 master policies, and 4,360,- 
000 persons were enrolled under 
8,710 insured group annuity pro- 
grams at the start of this year, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. In practically every cate- 
gory the figures topped ‘all previous 
years. Additional group life insur- 
ance coverage amounting to $1,783,- 
000,000 was provided for 3,147,000 
dependents of workers under 6,260 
of the group life master policies at 
the start of this year. Group credit 
life insurance had 36,285,000 bor- 
rowers in this country enrolled for 
$25,715,000,000 of coverage written 
under 49,510 contracts. 
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IS GETTING BETTER@ 


“Thank ‘you, sir. So is my company. 


moment now.”’ 


DAVIS!” 





Life & Casualty of Tennessee will 


pass the two billion mark any 


Best’s Life News 
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Acacia Mutual: C. Craft Marks, formerly 
with Equitable, has been appointed a su- 
perintendent of agencies. 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Dr. Robert 
W. Howard has been appointed assistant 
surgical director, claim department. Don- 
all M. Johnson, manager, Los Angeles 
office, has been named assistant secretary, 
executive dept.; and C. Carlton Coffin, Jr. 
was appointed superintendent of agencies. 

Walter P. White, Jr., formerly manager 
of the Los Angeles pro mes underwriting 
dept., has been appoin Los Angeles 
general manager for Aetna Casualty and 
Surety; and William G. Screeden has been 
promoted from manager to general man- 
ager at the Reading, Pa. office of this affil- 
iate, 


American Community Mutual: Has ap- 
pointed Joseph E. Maynard regional di- 
rector of agencies. 


American National: New home office 
agency promotions are: Adolph M. Joc- 
kush, assistant vice president and secretary 
of ordinary agencies, to ass't v.p. and su- 
on of ordinary agencies; Tyson 
ayne, formerly agency assistant, to assist- 
ant superintendent of ordinary agencies; 
and Mrs. Beatrice Catoe, from assistant 
secretary to secretary of ordinary agencies. 


American United: A second agency has 
been opened in the Detroit metropolitan 
area, with Neal P. L’Esperance as manager. 
Harley B. Swanson has been named agency 
manager in Peoria, Ill. 


Appalachian National: J. Thomas Smith, 
Tecently acting agency director, has been 
named to the new position of director of 
field services. Robert W. Hinton has been 
named to the post of agency director. 


Arthur Stedry Hansen: Paul R. Hudek, 
formerly with Minnesota Mutual, has 
joined this firm of consulting actuaries. 


Baltimore Life: Albert C. Malley, for- 
wey Tenaga manager in Reading, Pa., 
has nm promoted to superintendent of 
agencies. Curtis L. Bready, former York, 
Pa. manager, has been appointed manager 
of the Williamsport, Pa. district, suc- 
ceeding the late A. J. Halloran, and is re- 
laced at York by Richard B. Altland, who 
as been serving as superintendent of 
agencies. Former Scranton, Pa. manager 
Joseph F. Brent has been named manager 
at Lock Haven, Pa.; Harold E. Hicks, Jr., 
tecently manager in Drexel Hill, Pa., be- 
comes Reading manager succeeding Mr. 
Malley; and Arthur Mazzie will take over 
as Scranton manager from Mr. Brent. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Home office sales 
dept. changes: Merwyn D. Cramer, CLU 
his been named 2nd vice president and 
director of agencies; R. E. Franquemont, 
CLU associate, was appointed director— 
multiple underwriting plans; and J. T. 
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Watson was named sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Investment dept. chan 
Dean, formerly vice president, securities, 
was named vice president and treasurer; 
Harvey E. Handford, formerly treasurer, 
and E. E. McAnelly, formerly assistant 
vice president, were both named 2nd vice 
presidents. 


ges: Howard F. 


Bankers Life (Nebr.): Named to head 
four new agencies were: Donald H. Sizer, 
Dallas; William L. Cope, Ft. Worth; 
Ralph C. Snow, Tampa; and Charles J. 
Jung III, New Orleans. 

Appointed agency manager in Omaha 
was John E. Whitsell, formerly agency 
manager in Mankato, Minn. Named as- 
sistant managers were Donald L. Arant 
in Portland, Ore., and Richard K. Greer 
in Houston. 

New group representatives appointed 
were K. E. Fridrich, Des Moines; and 
William A. Burke, Indianapolis. 

Douglas B. Haddon, formerly staff man- 
ager in Bakersfield, Cal., has been named 
general agent there. 


Berkshire: Appointed general agent in 
Syracuse, N. Y., was Frederick B. North- 
rup, Jr., formerly with Mutual Benefit. 


Business Men's Assur.: C. L. Dungan, 
formerly district manager, has been named 
manager at Omaha. 


Century Life: Clifton W. Long, formerly 
regional manager in Okla., Ark., and La., 
has been appointed director of | sales, 
filling the vacancy left by the death of W. 
R. Wommack. W. C. Huckeba, formerly 
director of sales training, has been named 
associate director of sales. 


Colonial Life: George E. Audie, CLU, for- 
merly with New England Life, has been 
named resident superintendent in Hart- 
ford, to succeed Donald J. Smith, who 
becomes resident superintendent of the 
Shrewsbury, N. J. office. 

Mitchel D. Nowak, formerly with Mu- 
tual Benefit, has been named resident 
superintendent in New York City, suc- 
ceeding Bernard J. Lyttle, CLU, who will 
open a general agency for Colonial in 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Conn. General: New brokerage appoint- 
ments: John E. Vestal, senior brokerage 
consultant, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Cleveland brokerage agency. 
Appointed brokerage consultants were: 
Curt Butterfield (Los Angeles Northwest); 
William E. Brooks and Dan C. Mathes, Jr. 
(Memphis): Michael §. Berman and 
Tosebh D. Mullen (John St., N. Y. C.): and 
William H. Brady and Robert W. Rever 
(Baltimore). 

Named senior brokerage consultants 
were William M. Cahill (Boston), and 
Earl J. Hoag, Tr. (New York City). 

Dr. Albert B. Ayers and Dr. Stanley G. 
Wilson, Tr. have both been named assist- 
ant medical directors. 





Arthur G. Johnson, formerly a staff 
assistant, has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Akron branch office. 


Conn. Mutual: Roderick G. Messinger, 
former general agent in San Diego, has 
been named Los Angeles general agent to 
replace C. Carlton Coffin, Jr., who leaves 
to become superintendent of agencies at 
Aetna Life. Mr. Messinger is succeeded in 
San Diego by G. Lawrence Moison, III, 
formerly supervisor at Oakland. Robert 
D. Wagner, formerly district agent in 
Lincoln, Nebr., has been named general 
agent in Milwaukee to succeed Kenneth 
W. Jacobs, who is retiring. 


Continental Amer.: The Cohen-Rosen- 
feld Agency, Bronx, N. Y. (Gerald Cohen 
and Alvin Rosenfeld) formerly general 
agents for The Maccabees, have been 
named general agents for Continental 
American. Two new agencies have been 
opened in Cleveland, Ohio, under the di- 
rection of general agents William Sylves- 
ter, formerly with Franklin Life, and Ray- 
mond John Weiss, formerly with Sun 
(Canada). 


Continental Assur.: Theodore F. Hodax 
has been named manager in Clayton, 
Mo.; Albert C. Fluke, formerly assistant 
manager in Merrick, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed manager in Bethesda, Md.; and 
Bernard A. Flowe, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the L. M. Scheer agency in Chicago, 
will be manager in Los Angeles. All of 
the new agencies will bear the name of 
their respective managers. 


Corkery Associates: John J. Corkery, 
formerly with New York Life, has become 
a partner in this Elkins Park, Pa. firm. 


Dwyer-Curlett & Co.: Lowell S. Fenton, 
formerly with Equitable Life, has been 
named a loan officer in the commercial 
loan dept. 


Employers’ Group: Frank P. Ratio has 
been named assistant director of agencies. 


Equitable (lowa): Theodore M. Smith, 
formerly with Shenandoah Life, has been 
appointed agency manager in Roanoke, 
Va. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Frank W. Hill, 
field vice president and recently manager 
in Albany, N. Y., has been named manager 
in Pittsburgh, succeeding J. Fred Sheer, 
who has retired for reasons of health. 


Fidelity Mutual: Herbert K. Zearfoss has 
been named supervisor of mortgage loans. 


First National Life: Franklin Seford, for- 
merly chief administrative officer of Na- 
tional Equity Life, has been named admin- 
istrative assistant to the president. 


Franklin Life: Mitchell E. Nassar has 
been named district manager in Charleroi, 
Pa.; and Henry J. Whirlow has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Greensburg, Pa. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Georgie International: James G. Vaughn, 
Jr. and William M. Whealton have been 
appointed co-general agents in Spartan- 
burg, S. C. ‘ 


Great National: Howard W. Channell, 
formerly assistant v.p., Republic National, 
has been named manager in Dallas, suc- 
ceeding R. Barney Shields, who will be- 
come executive consultant for company 
officers. 


Great-West: New supervisors appointed 
were: Bernard Friedman in Philadelphia; 
A. E. Nason in Spokane; G. B. Walters in 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and George Sklivas 
in Montreal. 


Guardian Life: Lawton Gresham, formerly 
with Twentieth Century Life, has been 
named general agent in Greensboro, N. C. 

Upon the retirement of 2nd vice presi- 
dent John C. Slattery, the following home 
office promotions were announced: George 
H. Paldi, formerly supt. of agencies in San 
Francisco, will move to New York as 2nd 
vice president and supt. of agencies; 
George L. Zevnik, formerly agency secre- 
tary, has been named 2nd vice president, 
agency administration; Alan D. Canfield, 
formerly health sales manager, was named 
director of health sales; and Daniel R. 
Mulcahy, formerly agency assistant, be- 
comes agency secretary, replacing Mr. 
Zevnik. 


Hamilton Life: Louis DiBiase and Ray- 
mond F. Guido have both been appointed 
general agents in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hartford Group: E. C. Nordmark has 
been named an account executive in the 
group department; Donald L. Fulghum 
was appointed manager in Seattle; Carl E. 
Shaeffer was named manager of the In- 
dianapolis sales office; and Thomas A. 
Miller has been appointed manager at 
Dallas. 


Home Security: Clifford C. Marshall, for- 
merly with New York Life, has been 
named director of group sales. 


Wlinois Mid-Continent: Lester M. Winiz, 


. previously with U. S. Life, has been named 


second vice president, with responsibility 
for developing new territories. Also 
named a 2nd v.p. to supervise Illinois 
agency operations, was Charles Bruce, a 
former general agent in Chicago. 


Indianapolis Life: George S. Wherry, 
d/b/a Associated Insurance Group, has 
been named general agent in St. Louis 
County, Mo. 


Intercoast Mutual: Woodburn D. Gailey, 
formerly San Diego district group man- 
ager, has been named supervisor, individ- 
ual department. 


Jefferson Standard: Dr. Norman J. 
Scheibling has been named assistant med- 
ical director, to serve in the new business 
department. 


John Hancock: Lowell C. Camps, for- 
merly associate general agent at the Camps 
Agency in New York City, has been named 
general agent, succeeding his father, the 
late M. Lowell Camps. 

Actuarial appointments: Howard D. AIl- 
len and E. James Morton, both former 
assistant actuaries, have been named as- 
sociate actuaries. Albert H. Forsythe, Jr. 
has been appointed assistant group actu- 
ary. 
Daniel J. Brady has been promoted from 
ass't director to director of personal 
health insurance. 


Kentucky Central: William E. Bills, for- 
merly with Federal Life, has been named 
to the new post of manager of group in- 
surance sales. : 

John D. Belcher, previously with Pru- 
dential, has been appointed to head a 
new department which will handle data 
processing of accounting and billing opera- 
tions. 





Why Buy life Insurance? 


ANALYZE YOUR 5 MOST RECENT SALES... 


Q. Were they purchased for purely invest- 
ment reasons? If they were would a 
mutual fund contact have helped you? 
(We can show you how to qualify in that 
field, in fact, we have the first retirement 
program of its kind in the world!) 


Q. Were they purchased for protecting 
“Mary and the kids’”’—giving the widow 
a lifetime income in event of the bread- 
winner's death? (Compare our ability to 
pay more dollars of lifetime income to 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona © California « Colorado * Connecticut « Delaware « Florida « Georgia 
Hawaii « lilinois « Indiana « lowa « Kentucky « Louisiana « Maine « Maryland « Massachusetts « Michigan « Minnesota « Missouri 
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the beneficiary for each dollar of prem- 
ium paid!) 


Q. Were they purchased for business in- 
surance reasons? (Take a look at our 
competitive Professional Executive 
Plan!) 


Q. What other reasons are there to buy 
life insurance? (/n any case, Standard 
Life has the best deal for YOU!) For 
more details write me today. 


AWarny UV. Wade, President 
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Life of Virginia: James J. Benson, man- 
ager of Detroit office No. 2, has been 
transferred to Cincinnati No. 1, being re- 
placed in Detroit by Peter Montrose, who 
was formerly manager of Cincinnati No. i. 


Lincoln Liberty: Harvey Drake has been 
appointed field supervisor in Oklahoma. 

ix new general agencies have been 
opened in Iowa, following the death of 
Charles L. Miller, formerly general agent 
for the state of Iowa. The new agencics 
will be headed by Raymond Borrink 
(Cherokee), Max B. Harkins (Davenport), 
Robert B. Harrington (Rudd), James O. 
Reid (New London), Edward A. Sauter 
(Varina), and William W. Vasey (NeVada). 


Lincoln National: Jack Baldwin has been 
appointed special reinsurance representa- 
tive in the Atlanta reinsurance office. 


Lutheran Mutual: Lawrence E. Hunze, 
formerly district agent in Huron, S. D., 
has been appointed general agent at Bis- 
marck, N. D. Named general agent in 
Lincoln, Nebr. was Leo B. Johnson, re- 
cently serving in the agency dept. at the 
home office. 


Massachusetts Mutual: John F. Tapson 
has been named group pension representa- 
tive in the Los Angeles group office. 


Metropolitan: Newly appointed director 
of field and community health activities 
is Clarence E. Pearson, previously super- 
visor of health education for the St. Louis, 
Mo. health department. 

Other appointments were: George N. 
Henson, formerly in charge of southwest- 
ern group sales and service, to 3rd vice 
president for group insurance; Warren I. 
Beckwith, to assistant vice president, 
group; and Alan M. Butterworth and 
Lorne L. Smith were both made assistant 
vice presidents, personal insurance, at the 
Canadian Head Office. 


Midland Mutual: A new agency has been 
opened in Miami, Fla., headed by G. 
Holmes Braddock, who has previously 
been an assistant general agent. 


Midiand National: Has named Lorin C. 
Saunders general agent in Boise, Idaho. 
In Columbus, Nebr. Richard A. Nelson has 
been named general agent; Robert L. 
Wright has been appointed general agent 
in Portland, Ore.; William H. Stewart has 
been named general agent in Beatrice, 
Nebr.; and Ronald Silverman has been 
named new general general agent in San 
Francisco. 


Modern Woodmen: Robert J. Aldrich 
formerly a district manager, has been 
named assistant state manager of North 
west Ohio. Appointed assistant state man 
ager of Michigan was Robert C. Gotten 
borg, a former district manager; an: 
Gerald L. Lowe, previously a_ district 
manager, has been named agency manage’ 
for southern Idaho, succeeding Jack /. 
Bunnell, who was named manager of the 
Colorado and southeastern Wyoming te:- 
ritory. 


Mutual Benefit: J. Eric Helsing has been 
named attorney. 


Mutual Of New York: Recent promotio: s 
in the home office sales staff are: L. 1. 
Noel to project coordinator for sales, suc- 
ceeded as superintendent of agencies for 
field administration by James A. Shea; an:! 
Paul B. Willson, formerly director of 
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agency administration, who becomes su- 
perintendent of agencies for sales depart- 
ment administration. 

Edward A. Voegeli has been promoted 
from attorney to assistant counsel in the 
law department. 

A mew managing agency has been 
opened in Bay Shore, N. Y., headed by 
Stan Klein, formerly a member of the 
management training staff; and Leo E. 
Quinlan, former assistant agency manager 
in Wichita, has been named manager in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., replacing Thomas H. 
Chisholm, who was promoted to the home 
office. 


Notional Empire Life: Donald H. Dil- 
more, CLU has been named regional 
agency director. 


National ere Lynn W. Courtney, 
formerly with IBM, has been named to 
the newly created post of Administrative 
officer. 


National Life: Donald W. Jones, formerly 
with Northwestern Mutual, has been ap- 
pointed a representative at Cocoa Beach, 
Fla. Nathaniel Huggins, III has been 
named manager of the planning dept. of 
the Lee W. Rich Agency in New York 
City. George T. Sheftaill has been named 
director of training at Boston. 


Nationwide: Joseph D. Breslin, group 
manager for the Illinois-Indiana-Michi- 
gan zone, has been placed in charge of a 
new Chicago group office located in West 
Chester. Others in the office are J. L. 
Hansknecht, Jr., regional manager; and 
Ralph T. McCullagh, district manager. 


New England Life: A new general agency 
has opened in Madison, Wis. with John C. 
Zimdars, CLU as manager. 

Merlyn D. Allen, formerly sales director 
in Toledo, has been named manager of 
the Toledo Agency, replacing Robert H. 
Schacht, CLU, who will become manager 
in Newark, N. J. 


New York Life: Lee A. Buck, CLU, for- 
merly general manager in Detroit, has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies; and John Cimaglia, CLU, recently 
general manager in Plainfield, N. J., has 
been named superintendent of training 
for the Greater New York area. 

Promoted to second vice president were 
Robert C. Bissell, policy claims and serv- 
ice; Peter J. Burns, health insurance; 
Ernest R. Donath, insurance operations; 
Fred M. Rom, comptroller’s dept.; and 
Donald K. Ross, investment. 

New assistant vice presidents are: 
Archibald J. Forsyth, Frank C. Lauer, Jr., 
W. Ralph McCardell and Nicholas J. 
Zampino, Jr., all in the comptrollers dept.; 
William E. Keiter, investment; Joseph J. 
Helbig, insurance operations; Robert 
Lautz (San Francisco) investments; and 
George F. Monks, health insurance. 


Northwestern Mutual: James V. Erdevig 
has been promoted from assistant man- 
ager to superintendent of the mortgage 
services department. 


Northwestern National: Robert L. Atess, 
formerly field supervisor at Des Moines, 
has been named manager at Lincoln, 
Nebr.; and Wendell J. Bossen, recently a 
supervisor at Watertown, S. D., has been 
named a district manager at that office. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Jack W. Chap- 
man, CLU, formerly with Mass. Mutual, 
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Now... 


a $2 BILLION COMPANY 


We are proud of the fact that we are now 
providing over $2 Billion of life insurance 
protection for our policyowners and their 
beneficiaries. This is an increase of over 
$325 million during 1960 and means that 
thousands of new policyowners have selected 
Liberty National as their life insurance 
company. We appreciate their confidence in 
us and pledge our best efforts to continue 


to deserve it. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, Jr., President 
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has been named to head: a new general 
agency in Freeport, Ill. Cecil W. Hester, 
formerly with National Life, has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager in Atlanta. 

Daniel M. Maholm, formerly with In- 
dianapolis Life, has been named _ broker- 
age manager at Indianapolis. 

Daniel F. McGinn has been elected as- 
sistant actuary, and Roland L. Elliott has 
been named advertising assistant. 

Donald D. Ewbank, formerly with Mu- 
tual Benefit, has been appointed assist- 
ant branch manager at San Diego; Roland 
J. Jacques, previously an agent at the 
Hartford, Conn. office, has been named 
brokerage manager there; and Jack E. 
Nickell, recently associate regional group 
manager, has been transferred to Seattle, 
Wash. as regional group manager. 
Occidental (N. C.): Two new managers 
are: Robert G. Thomas, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and Paul E. Woss, Thornton, Colo. 


QVER 5%4 BILLIONS OF INSURANGE IN FORCE 


| “Another summer gone. 
> The way time flies he'll 
" be grown and gone be- 
» fore we know it.” 


And then you, Mrs. Jones, 
and your husband will be 
much nearer Retirement too 
—which you can best guar- 
antee now with Anico’s 
competitive Life Income 
Endowment. Quantity dis- 
count. One of the highest 
income rates in America. A 
bigger guaranteed return 
over investment. NOTE TO 
SALESMEN: This is another 
of Anico’s complete line of 
competitive plans. With 
competitive commissions and 
vesting too. 





r Openings everywhere 
in territory for Repre- 
sentatives, Brokers and 
Special brokers. ‘Ad- 
dress: Coordinator of 
Sales. 











Ohio National: Alfred E. Du Plessis, for- 
merly with Travelers, has been named as- 
sistant methods director. Jack A. Richey, 
formerly with Union Central Life, has 
been named to the underwriting staff. 


Pacific Mutual: Donald R. Henkle has 
been named supervisor at San Jose, Cal. 
Laurence P. LeTourneau has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the San Francisco 
agency. 

James L. Tuttle has been named assist- 
ant supervisor in Bakersfield, Cal.; Jerome 
H. Burgherr, has been appointed a claims 
representative in Cincinnati; and Richard 
L. Cummings has been named pension 
representative in San Francisco. 


Pan-American Life: Warren A. Nelson, 
formerly with Lincoln Liberty, has been 
appointed assistant director of taining. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 

William N. Pittman, Jr., recently asso- 
ciated with Occidental Life, has been 
named district group manager in the 
Baton Rouge and Lafayette, La. territory. 

Kenneth R. Tolliver, formerly group 
manager in Jackson, Miss., has been pro- 
moted to district group manager in Dal- 
las; and M. Steven Bumpas has been 
named district group representative in 
Jackson. 

Philadelphia Life: Paul Wechsler, Jr. and 
Virgil P. Templeton, III have been named 
manager and assistant manager respec- 
tively of field training. 

Pilot Life: Edward F. Klem, formerly with 
Prudential, has been named management 
assistant in the management development 
program. 

Prudential: Roy W. Hudson, recently as- 
sistant manager of the South Jersey 
agency, has been named manager of the 
Trenton, N. J. agency. 

Menzo J. Brown has been named man- 
ager of field training for the northeastern 
home office, and Lewis L. Tripp has been 
appointed training consultant for the 
eastern New York area. 


Putnam, Knudsen & Weaver, Inc.: This 
new Oakland, Cal. firm of insurance bro- 
kers, group and life consultants, has been 
formed by the merger of two veteran 
firms, Putnam & Weaver and Duncan H. 
Knudsen Co. 


Republic National: Austin Clay, formerly 
group representative in Dallas, has been 
appointed regional group manager in the 
Memphis, Tenn. area. 

Alwin Smith, Reno, Nevada, and Fred 
H. Navarra, New Castle, Pa., have been 


Castle-Building 
90 Au Ant 


...and a great pleas- 
ure on Galveston’s 
sun drenched beaches. Whole- 
some family fun that you and 
your children will always. re- 
member. 30 miles of sand and 
surf, foreign ships, tropical 
splendor ... all on Galveston 
Island. Your family resort 
hotels are the Buccaneer and 
the Galvez (family rates —no 
charge for children under 12). 


The BUCCANEER 
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named general agents in their respective 
areas. 

Home office: Arthur T. Ellis, formerly 

administrative assistant, brokerage divi- 
sion, has been named special representa- 
tive for the brokerage division. 
Security Mutual (N. Y.): Home office: 
Donald M. Wilson, ay in private 
practice, has joined the legal department 
as an attorney. 

Cornelius E. Felt, formerly with New 
England Life, has been named general 
agent in charge of the Philadelphia 
agency. 

Sentry Life: F. E. Gehin, M.D. has been 
appointed medical director. 


Southern States: Elmo C. Black has been 
named general agent in Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


Southland Life: A second ordinary branch 
has been opened in Houston, Tex., man- 
aged by Henry N. Hostetter, formerly as- 
sistant manager in the first Houston office. 


Springfield-Monarch: James F. Kelleher, 
formerly with Metropolitan, has been 
named sales supervisor. 


Standard Insurance: Home office: Walter 
F. Brissenden has been promoted from di- 
rector of sales service to agency secretary. 

Charles H. Bressler has been named a 
field representative for life and accident 
and sickness insurance in the Los Angeles 
area. 

M. Wayne Everton, formerly with Pru- 
dential, has been named manager of the 
Sacramento agency. Julius T. Selag has 
been app~inted to the group sales divi- 
sion, with offices in Oakland, Cal. 

Paul H. Armstrong and W. Wayne Wil- 
liams have joined the East Portland, Ore. 















agency as field representatives. Other new 
field representatives are: David Heinz 
(Salem, Ore.), Curtis Roth (Eugene, Ore.) 
and Frank J. Canetti (Long Beach, Ca). 


State Mutual Life: Underwriting appoinit- 
ments: Donald E. Treadwell, formerly as- 
sistant underwriting manager, has ea 
named underwriting manager. Ralph W. 
Ellis, Jr., Albert L. Johnson, and Herbert 
A. Saari, all previously senior life under- 
writers, were each advanced to the posi- 
tion of life underwriting assistant. 

Irving H. Shaw has been named man- 
ager in Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas J. Angle has been named _man- 
ager in San Jose, Cal. 


U. S. Life: The Bernard Bergen Agency 
in New York City (Bernard S. Bergen), 
formerly associated with Mutual Trust 
Life, has been appointed a general agent. 

Richard J. Arnold & Associates (Rich- 
ard J. Arnold), formerly with Prudential, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Somerville, N. J. 


Volunteer State: H. Maxwell Shoemaker 
has retired as chief underwriter after 
more than 48 years of service to the com- 
pany, 22 of which were in his last posi- 
tion, and joined the field force working 
out of the home office. 


Washington National: 4. Taylor, for- 
merly manager in Longview, Wash., has 
been named regional director at large, 
and is succeeded in Longview by H. H. 
Mills, formerly field supervisor in the 
western territory. 


Zurich-American: James T. Dalziel, Jr. 
has been appointed superintendent of life 
underwriting, replacing Arthur E. Bene- 
detto, resigned. 
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THE LETHAL AUTO 


THE FAMILY AUTOMOBILE continued 
as the leading cause of accidental 
death in this country, according to 
Statistics compiled by Mutual of 
Omaha. Over 54% of the company’s 
accidental death payments were for 
auto fatalities. The auto accounted 
for 64% of accidental deaths among 
Mutual’s women policyowners but 
only 51% of fatalities among men. 
‘The most deaths occurred to policy- 
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owners between 45 and 64 years of 
age. The 15-24 age bracket suffered 
the highest percentage of deaths. 
About 12% of the auto deaths re- 
sulted from non-collision accidents, 
such as carbon monoxide poisoning, 
auto fires, etc. 


BUSINESS LIFE 


AMOUNTS OF LIFE insurance bought 
for business purposes has more than 


tripled in the United States during 
the past decade. During 1960, busi- 
ness firms bought $5-billion of life 
insurance to protect themselves 
against financial losses that might 
result from the death of important 
personnel. Some life insurance com- 
panies report that business policies 
accounted for as much as 20% to 
25% of their new ordinary sales last 
year. Total business life insurance at 
year end of 1960 was between $30- 
billion and $35-billion. 
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Designed to make millions of families 


“stop and think” 


This new campaign from 

the Institute of Life Insurance 

raises the questions an agent's clients 
may raise —then shows how these 
questions can be answered by 














5 | unique advantages 


of life insurance 


Starting October 8, the Institute 
of Life Insurance begins a brand- 
new advertising campaign—re- 
minding families in all 50 states 
of 5 unique advantages of life 
insurance in a dramatically dif- 
ferent way. 


This campaign will appear both 
in high-circulation Sunday sup- 
plements and in daily news- 
papers. In the supplements, full- 
page advertisements will drama- 
tize moments in a family’s life 
when they stop... think... then 
ask themselves questions. 


Each message in the new series 
starts with a specific “unique ad- 
vantage”—relating to family pro- 
tection, a secure home, funds for 
college, a guaranteed fund for 


emergencies or a carefree retire- 
ment. But each advertisement 
covers not just 1 or 2, but 5 major 
advantages of life insurance. 

At the end of each message is a 
paragraph explaining the vital 
role of the life insurance agent in 
any planned program—and stress- 
ing how a family’s program 
should be reviewed regularly 
with him. 


All life insurance people can 
identify themselves with this pro- 
gram by using the tie-in material 
provided by the Institute. Mail 
enclosures, reprints, brochures, 
posters and other material are 
available free or at cost through 
your home office or association 
channels. Or write: 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


New Jersey CoMMISSIONER Charles 


R. Howell has issued a directive re-_ 


quiring that all insurance companies 
domiciled in New Jersey prevent 
conflict-of-interest activities by their 
officials. The companies must set up 
procedures to guard against such 
conflicts not later than November 
15. In a lettter to companies, Mr. 
Howell referred to instances of con- 
flict of interest including some in- 
volving insurance companies, which 
have been reported in the press dur- 
ing the past year. 

Prudential is in favor of the estab- 
lishment of procedures to prevent 
conflict of interest, as called for in 
the letter from Charles R. Howell, 
State Banking and Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Jersey. Louis R. 
Menagh, president of Prudential, is- 
sued a statement expressing com- 
plete agreement with Commissioner 
Howell’s views and adding that 
Prudential “has already done sub- 
stantially everything that Commis- 
sioner Howell is now requesting.” 
The statement then details the meth- 
ods by which the Prudential has 
implemented its policy of preventing 
conflict of interest situations. 


“FLIP-TOP" PROJECTOR 


DuKANE CoRPORATION announces 
the availability of their “Flip-Top” 
Sound Slidefilm Projector with a 
new push-button remote control. 
The addition of this control offers 
greater flexibility in the use of this 
versatile sales-tool, according to the 
manufacturer. 

A self-lubricating remote control 
mechanism, advances the filmstrip 
quietly and automatically as the oper- 
ator inconspicuously pushes the re- 
mote control button. The extra long 
cord allows the operator to move 
about freely to select the proper 
spot for joint viewing of the sales- 
presentation with the prospect. The 
push-button control offers a precise 
method of advancing the strip film 
without danger of skipping frames 
with multiple trips or partial ad- 
vances. The DuKane Push-Button 
“Flip-Top” Projector enables a 
salesman to put on a complete audio- 
visual sales presentation without 
darkening the room or setting up a 
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separate screen in the customer’s 
home or office. The salesman merely 
sets the “Flip-Top” Projector on 
the customer’s table or desk, flips 
open the lid with its built-in TV- 
type screen, plugs in the power cord, 
inserts the record and the presenta- 
tion is under way. 

The DuKane “Flip-Top” Projec- 
tor utilizes 35mm filmstrips and 45 
rpm records. It weighs only 16 Ibs., 
is contained in a modern attaché 
styled case covered with a rugged 
saddle-tan vinyl and features an easy 
to carry luggage handle. Storage 
space is provided in the case to carry 
the filmstrips and records plus sales 
literature. The “Flip-Top” Projec- 
tor also offers the patented “Redi- 
Wind” feature that eliminates film 
rewinding. Additional features in- 
clude a tone arm lock for safety; 
speaker positioned in the screen for 
coordinated listening and viewing 
and quality construction for maxi- 
mum service backed by a one year 
warranty. A special attachment pre- 
mits the use of automobile batteries 
for power so that the “Flip-Top” 
Projector can be used anywhere 
even though standard AC 110-volt 
electric current is not available. 











“PRACTICE OF LAW" SUIT 


Tue Orecon Bar Association hzs 
asked the Circuit Court for Multno- 
mah County to enjoin one John F/, 
Miller from giving legal advice, ini- 
cluding the preparation of “estate 
plans which embody legal analysis, 
counsel, and advice.” In the process 
of planning an estate, Mr. Miller, 
who is not a lawyer, gave faulty ad- 
vice regarding an existing will.-The 
Association for Advanced Life Un- 
derwriting, through its Washington, 
D. C. attorneys, is asking the court 
for permission to intervene. Mr, 
Miller is not a member of A.A.L.U., 
but the organization fears that a 
sweeping injunction against Mr. 
Miller may serve as a precedent 
which might hamper the legitimate 
activities of life underwriters. 


S. S. BILL PASSED 


CONGRESS PAVED the way recently 
for about 4 million people to receive 
larger Social Security benefits by 
sending to President Kennedy a com- 
promise bill that liberalizes require- 
ments and benefits. The bill, which 
raises Social Security taxes, allows 
men to retire at 62 with reduced 
benefits, provides a 10% boost in 
widows’ benefits, and raises to $40 
the present $33 minimum monthly 
benefit for workers retiring at 65. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


THe New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has promulgated an amended 
Regulation No. 27A regarding credit 
life insurance and credit accident and 
health insurance in that state. The 
regulation was promulgated follow- 
ing affirmance by the New York 
Court of Appeals of the Appellate 
Division’s reversal of an order an- 
nulling the regulation. 


REAPPOINTED 


Paut A. HAMMEL was reappointe 1 
Commissioner of Nevada for a four 
year term which became effecti.¢ 
July 1, 1961. Commissioner Han:- 
mel was originally appointed in 19° 1 
when the Insurance Department w::s 
established. He is a past presideit 
of the National Association of Insu'- 
ance Commissioners and is current y 
Chairman of Zone 6 of that associ:- 
tion. 
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Do you want your business career to move—faster and farther? 
Then here is what the Minuteman Symbol can mean to you: 


Opportunity . .. with minuteman coverages 
Competitive rates with graded premiums... a complete 
portfolio of policies... association with a company that is 
licensed in all states, Puerto Rico and Canada. 


Cooperation ... minuteman style 
An Employee Benefit Plan Department. . . 
pension planning... brokerage assistance . . . enthusiastic 
backing by a dynamic management... practical sales 
promotion aids. 


Service... that’s up-to-the-minute for you and your clients. 


If you are established and ready for your own agency, 
MAKE THE MINUTEMAN YOUR SYMBOL OF SUCCESS 


Write: Paul B. Strom, CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





(1961—Our 39th Year) 





New Publications—from page 34 


ing, book and adjusted book values 
plus much other information not ob- 
tainable elsewhere is given for each 
of the past ten years. Each individual 
company report is also reinforced 
with historical information and all 
investment studies of leading insur- 
ance groups are presented on a con- 
solidated basis, 


333 pps.—$20 per copy, Published 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
and available at that office or at 
branch offices in Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles and Richmond. 


Daily Operation of the Computer 
Room by LOMA Automation Com- 
mittee 


A comprehensive look at the func- 
tions of a computer room of an elec- 
tronic data processing installation is 
provided in this four part report. 
Sections I and II, “Scheduling” and 
“Utilization Records,” discuss, in 
question and answer form, the use 
of outside computers, revision of 
standard working hours, breakdown 
of computer time, maintenance of re- 
cords, etc., in six life companies. 

Part III, “Console Operation” de- 
scribes in narrative style the control 
of computer operation and the han- 
dling of production runs. The con- 
cluding section is devoted to a de- 
scription of the functions of “The 
Tape Librarian.” 


$1.50 per copy to LOMA mem- 
bers; $3.00 to non-members plus 
$.25 handling charge. Published by 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17,N.Y. 


The Insurance Almanac—1961 Edi- 
tion 


This is the 49th annual edition of 
a directory of insurance companies, 
organizations, agents, brokers, ac- 
tuaries, adjusters, consultants, 
groups, state insurance officials, 
journals, etc. The company section 
includes officers, coverages, and ter- 
ritory. Also included in this valuable 
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reference book are new and retired 


companies, mergers, name changes, . 


brokers’ and resident agents’ laws, 
workmen’s compensation officials, 
legislative sessions, insurance defini- 
tions, etc., all completely indexed. 


1088 pps.—f$10.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, 116 John 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Check Smart by Larry Longhway 


This manual contains a liberal 
education in the safe ways to write, 
handle and cash checks. Profusely 
illustrated with cartoons which dem- 
onstrate the advice given in the text, 
it is an attractive means of emphasiz- 
ing the care which the average per- 
son can, and should, take to frustrate 
the smart “crooks” of today. 

At first glance, some of the rules 
seem unnecessary, but the book gives 
graphic examples of the ways in 
which unscrupulous people can take 
advantage of the seemingly minor 
details of a check, causing a serious 
loss to the unwary check writer. 
According to the author, by follow- 
ing the instructions, one can write a 
check which is very nearly “crook- 
proof” in only a few seconds more 
than it takes to write a careless, loss- 
inviting check. 


50 pps. $1.00 per copy, order on 
business letterhead. Published by 
the Business Protective Association, 
617 Southwest 31st St., Oklahoma 
City 9, Okla. 


Modern Life Insurance—Third Edi- 
tion by R. I. Mehr and Robert W. 
Osler 


In 1956 the Elizur Wright Award 
from the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance 
was awarded to the second edition of 
this book as an “outstanding original 
contribution to the literature of in- 
surance.” The third edition involves 
considerable rewriting, rearrange- 
ment, new material and a new open- 
ing chapter, “What Life Insurance 
is All About.” This new chapter is 
in the nature of a survey of the life 
and health field and covers such 
subjects as the concept of human life 
values, the investment values of each 


major policy form, social and eco- 
nomic values, size, growth and stabil- 
ity of the industry. 

New also is an appendix to the 
chapter on premium computation, 
setting forth and explaining the vari- 
ous algebraic formulas and equations 
used in the calculation of the pre- 
mium, and a similar appendix to the 
chapter on financial management, 
giving formulae for calculation of re- 
serves. These appendices are indica- 
tive of the greater attention to techni- 
cal detail in the new edition. 

Special features of the book are 
the combined treatment of life and 
health, the discussion of business 
health insurance, and the two chap- 
ters on “Programming Income In- 
surance.” One of the chapters sets 
forth principles of integrated pro- 
gramming of life and health insur- 
ance, and the other develops, in de- 
tail, a case example program. 


754 pps. $8.50 per copy. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Retention and Preservation of Rec- 
ords with Destruction Schedules 


The sixth edition of this manual 
deals with the increasingly important 
problem of the growing profusion of 
records, the expense of keeping these 
records, and the methods of keeping 
them on file. The various areas 
which are dealt with include organiz- 
ing a records retention system, Fed- 
eral and state laws governing record 
retention, and an analysis of over 
three hundred common papers found 
in a normal business office. 

This book also points out the de- 
sirability of exercising selectivity in 
the retention of records, without de- 
stroying those which are necessary. 
The intent of the manual is not to 
offer general advice, but to give de 
tailed plans and methods for effectiv: 
record control. To this end, numer- 
ous exibits are included, both of sug- 
gested forms which may be used, as 
well as the various types of records 
kept and the average length of re- 
tention time. As a further aid, an 
exhaustive index is provided. 


46 pps. $5.00 per copy. Published 
by Record Controls, Inc., 209 Soutit. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HIS TRAINING PAID OFF 


In 1949, James Corbett began his Life Insurance 
Career as a trainee with the Occidental Agency in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Occidental’s modern training 
techniques helped him capitalize on his real strengths. 
And in the first year, he doubled normal production 
standards. Since then, his production has been nearly 
$1,000,000 annually. James Corbett, like many other 






OCCIDENTAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 





HOME OFFICE - RALEIGH 


JAMES E. CORBETT 
District Agent 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


young men, has achieved outstanding success with 
Occidental. And he knows that his Company will 
always provide good sales material and close home 
office support to help him continue to be successful 
in the Life Insurance Business. For complete details 


about Occidental management opportunities, write 


Cou Browne, Executive Vice-President. 














20-YEAR NET PAYMENTS—from page 13 


complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs and also on surrendered policies. It is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results” with the 
companies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Depend on the Future 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up and down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcent any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 


Chief Interest 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in the 
past, and what is happening now, in the one item of 
policy cost for the types and age shown. They do not 
have any more importance than this. 
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Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages 
ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $3,180 Up 





Actual 1961 
. Company History Scale 
Metropolitan ............ a$179.29 ac$205.67 
Crown (Canada) ........ 182.90 185.33 
Great-West (Canada) ... 183.70 176.75 
General American ...... ah185.06 al89.58 
John Hancock ......... a185.19 al1Z7.09 
Northwestern Mutual .. 186.73 173.57 
Mutual Of New York ... al87.34 a178.39 
Occidental (California) 188.22 182.06 
National of Vermont ... 189.47 174.74 
Dominion (Canada) 189.53 182.66 
North American (Can.) . 191,52 171.40 
Standard Ins. (Ore.) ... 192.21 182.26 
Manufacturers (Canada). 192.47 168.36 
Columbus Mutual ....... 192.54 186.00 
Monarch (Mass.) ...... 192.55 e192.52 
Connecticut Mutual 192.97 170.54 
California-Western ..... 193.99 180.95 
Provident Mutual ...... 195.23 180.62 
Equitable (N.Y.) ....... al95.24 a180.99 
Jefferson Standard ..... 195.72 176.12 
Continental Assurance _. 196.18 180.31 
2 NS Bee ae ac196.48 ac193.00 
Bankers (Iowa) ........ 196.95 176.11 
Confederation (Canada) . 4197.74 175.94 
Acacia Mutual .......... 197.76 N.B. 
Midland Mutual ........ d199.29 d190.13 
Lincoln National ........ 200.19 183.15 
pS PE ine ern 200.64 172.29 
PU REY oo & 4s oo: d wine 200.76 182.40 
New England Life ...... a201.13 a184.20 
Sun Life (Canada) ...... 201.75 172.29 
Continental Am. (Del.) .  a202.42 al86.38 
ORG State i.e see. 203.90 187.10 
Penn Meatnal .. 0. ...... 204.70 182.44 
New York Life ......... a204.71 al84.69 
Northwestern National 206.05 c193.51 
Ohio National .......... 206.36 180.10 
Massachusetts Mutual .. 206.38 174.58 
Mutual Benefit (N.J.) ... 207.50 187.80 
Phoenix Mutual ........ 207.82 186.00 
Connecticut General .... 208.17 184.09 
Pacific Mutual .......... 208 24 182.72 
CansGa Ne. ooo ss ees 208.26 180.75 
Mutual Trust (Ill.) ...... 211.97 184.39 
Equitable (Iowa) ....... 213.14 182.74 
Union Mutual .......... 213.97 167.14 
State Mutual (Mass.) ... 217.20 k179.45 
Guardian (N.Y.) ....... a219.61 187.75 
Fidelity Mutual ........ 221.53 190.40 
Security Mutual (N.Y.) . 224.48 187.94 
State Farm (Ill.) ........ a224.59 a190.95 
Berkshire Life .......... 229.71 183.35 
NNN 3 oi.o 5 sine ceces $199.74 
“History” Cash Values $3,100 to $3,110 
Actual 1961 
‘ Company History Scale 
Bankers (Nebr.) ........ $198.20 a$189.86 
Home Life (N.Y.) ...... 201.15 187.02 
WME EMME CS cata seek hoes 202.11 e174.41 
mranmnn Life...) 640.65. 226.20 d179.64 
NN os nc ks a cas $201.63 
“History” Cash Value $3,020 to $3,060 
Actual 1961 
Company History Scale 
Central Life (Iowa) ..... h$185.33 $169.29 
American United ....... 202.20 188.66 
Guarantee Mutual ...... 211.41 183.64 
Minnesota Mutual ...... £227.73 c199.6: 
WIR 5 $206.81 
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$10,000 Continuing Policies, Men Age 35, Actual History (Issues of 1940) and Present (1960) Scale 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


“History” Cash Values $6,090 Up 


Actual 
No Company History 
1 Jefferson Standard ...... $285.21 
2 California-Western ..... 286.69 
3 Northwestern Mutual .... 288.95 
4 Connecticut Mutual ..... 289.72 
5 National of Vermont ... 290.40 
6 Provident Mutual ....... 295.02 
7 Continental Assurance .. 296.76 
8 New England Life ...... a297.48 
9 Equitable (New York) .. a298.44 
10 Metropolitan ........... a299.42 
11 Continental Am. (Del.) ..  a300.97 
12 Massachusetts Mutual .. 301.95 
13 Bankers (Iowa) ......... 302.05 
14 Sun Life (Canada) ..... 302.44 
Se A EN ee ik. aces 303.13 
16 Penn Mutual ........... 304.16 
17 John Hancock .......... a305.09 
1S Acacta Mutual .......... 305.49 


19 feonnectiout General .... 306.01 
Guardian (New York) .. b306.01 
21 Northwestern National .. 307.58 


22 Nationwide Lif 


23 Mutual Trust (Ill.) ..... 308.88 
24 Mutual Of New York... a309.34 
25. NeW: York Lites sc. k cs. a310.02 
26 Central Life (Iowa) ..... 310.87 
27 Equitable (Iowa) ....... 310.93 
28 Columbus Mutual ...... 311.39 
29 Union Mutual (Me.) .... 311.76 . 
30 Mutual Benefit (N.J.) ... 312.50 
31 General American ...... a312.68 
32 Pacific Mutual .......... 312.74 
Se TA SHORE cays cokecass 313.80 
34 State Mutual (Mass.) ... 314.39 
35 Fidelity Mutual ......... 318.11 
36 Monarch (Mass.) ....... £320.63 
oe tne NStional os .6 656... 324.34 
oe: Berkshire Life. 1.05550... 325.43 


39 Midland Mutu 


res aie aed 307.81 


ae ere 325.88 


40 Home Life (N.Y.) ...... £327.02 
41 Security Mutual (N.Y.) . 331.94 


42 State Farm (I 


Average ... 


Be Save a333.69 


£302.00 
302.24 
301.76 
a322.36 


“History” Cash Values $5,580 to $6,070 


Actual 

No. Company History 
1 Confederation (Canada) . $271.94 
e Croan (Canada). ......% 280.70 
3 Manufacturers (Canada) . 281.42 
4 Dominion (Canada) ..... 289.56 
Be. IG 2 ae 6 292.54 
6 Lincoln National ........ 295.09 
7 Guarantee Mutual ...... 296.05 
8 Great-West (Canada) ... 296.59 
9 North American (Can.) . 297.03 
10 Standard Ins. (Ore.) .... 300.28 
10s Ganeda Bie a Fis 05 cals acve 302.88 
12 Phoenix Mutual ......... 303.80 
1G; GAT aa ic se cass ac304.43 
14 American United ....... 307.30 
15 Bankers (Nebr.) ........ j316.90 
AR es CS 317.75 
17 Minnesota Mutual ...... £327.66 
WOONOME: 555i es $297.03 


For September, 1961 


1961 
Scale 


$285.50 
297.07 
257.47 
295.97 
272.63 
304.86 
288.49 
286.96 
295.30 





20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
All Cash Values $10,000 
Actual 1961 





No. Company History Scale 
1 Confederation (Canada) . $407.11 $400.60 
2 Jefferson Standard ...... 415.52 394.59 
3 Manufacturers (Canada) . 419.01 391.00 
4 Crown (Canada) ........ 419.10 424.70 
5° TRGRPODOMRE 56... 02s coe b420.37 bc418.13 
6 North American (Can.) . 422.15 409.00 
7 Guarantee Mutual ...... 423.56 417.06 
8 Equitable (N.Y.) ....... b423.81 b391.39 
9 New England Life ...... b425.26 b402.67 
10 Bankers (Nebr.) ........ b42689 b391.98 
li Jonn Mancock .......... b429.05 b393.44 
12 Connecticut Mutual ..... 429.42 384.30 
13 Sun Life (Canada) ...... 429.57 391.59 
14 Northwestern Mutual ... 429.58 386.01 
15. Acacia Mutual .......... 430.85 N.B. 
1G: Comtesse ss oes is. 431.70 397.23 
Le RO MED? a ws dhs a ese swe 432.80 403.72 
18 Great-West (Canada) ... 432.82 404.83 
19 Mutual Of New York ... b432.89 b402.75 
20 Provident Mutual ....... 432.93 400.07 
21 Massachusetts Mutual ... 434.09 404.70 
22 National of Vermont .... 434.14 395.87 
23 Standard Ins. (Ore.) .... 435.59 400.48 
24 New York Life ......... b435.74 b436.40 
25 Bankers (Iowa) ......... 436.03 398.99 
26 Dominion (Canada) ..... 438.44 413.75 
27 American United ........ 438.60 412.50 
y eee eer 439.16 423.19 
ee NE eS b439.61 b398.40 
30 State Farm (Ill) ....... b439.81 b434.39 
. OE re 439.91 404.95 
et PA SO “Sn 6 cen eneas ce 440.20 406.58 
33 Continental Am. (Del.) . b440.27 b420.40 
BO BU NNO bis 5560S ick’ 440.50 437.67 
35 Nationwide Life ........ 442.28 398.17 
36 Columbus Mutual ....... 443.18 440.70 
2 ES Serer 444.91 bc382.40 
38 Connecticut General .... 444.93 421.64 
39 Central Life (lowa) .... 445.44 402.19 
40 Mutual Trust (Ill) ..... 445.95 412.92 
41 Mutual Benefit (N.J.) ... 445.99 414.31 
42 General American ....... b446.14 b418.32 
43 Pacific Mutual .......... 447.19 406.58 
44 Union Mutual (Me.) .... 447.39 404.85 
45 Equitable (Iowa) ....... 447.70 414.77 
46 State Mutual ........... 448.48 416.90 
47 Phoenix Mutual ......... 451.25 412.00 
48 Fidelity Mutual ......... 451.51 435.33 
49 Lincoln National ........ 453.17 421.40 
ec eS ee 455.51 448.28 
51 California-Western ...... 456.26 411.13 
Se POrmemite Le 2k. 60s iscs 457.80 413.11 
53 Northwestern National .. 458.75 0434.21 
54 Home Life (N.Y.) ...... 460.20 418.99 
55 Ohio National .......... 462.01 408.40 
56 ae Mutual (N.Y.) . 462.23 417.42 
Midland Mutual named ‘ 462.23 438.48 
58 Monarch (Mass.) ....... 462.26 409.52 
59 Minnesota Mutual ...... 470.42 436.02 
(| gras Ceres $439.71 $409.52 


a Under certain conditions, terminal or maturity dividends are 
payable in addition if declared in year of termination. 

b Includes maturity dividend. 

c Waiver of premium disability included. 

d Life paid-up at age 85. 

e Life paid-up at age 90. 

f Endowment at age 85. 

g Includes settlement dividend automatically paid at end of 
premium paying period. 

h Endowment at age 90. 

k Life paid up at age 95. 

N.B. The company my he not project dividends. 

N.A. Not available. 
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When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
Rates are moderate. Parking in most 
locations is free. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned rooms, with television... 
good food...friendly, personal atten- 
tion...convenient locations: every- 
thing to make your stay with Albert 
Pick memorable. 


For immediate 
reservations in any 
city, call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 20 No. Wacker Drive,Chicago 6, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Pick-Bankhead 





Chattanooga, Tenn. @¢ Albert Pick Motel 
Chicago, Ill. © Pick-Congress 
Cincinnati, O. © Pick-Fountain Square 
Cleveland, O. ¢ Pick-Carter 
Colo. Springs, Colo. © Albert Pick Motel 
Columbus, 0. © Pick-Fort Hayes 
Columbus, 0. ¢ Nati ide Inn 
Detroit, Mich. © Pick-Fort Shelby 
East Lansing, Mich. © Pick Motor Hotel 
Evanston, Ill. © Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich. ¢ Pick-Durant 
Huntsville, Ala. © Albert Pick Mote! 
Miami Beach, Fia. ¢ Albert Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile, Ala. « Albert Pick Motel 
Montgomery, Ala. © Albert Pick Motel 
Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Albert Pick Motel 
Natchez, Mies. © Albert Pick Motel 
New York, N.Y. © Belmont Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pa. © Pick-Roosevelt 
uth, Va. @ Holiday inn Motel 
Rockford, ll. © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo. © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louls, Mo. © Pick-Mark Twain - 
South Bend, ind. ¢ Pick-Oliver 
Terre Haute, ind. © Albert Pick Motel 
Toledo, O. © Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan. ¢ Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C. © Pick-Lee House 


Youngstown, O. © Pickh-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 





Recruiting—from page 14 


1958 
Inexperienced Agents 


Mass. Mutual Industry 


Ist Yr. 53.7% 35% 
2nd Yr. 32.5% ti 


The results indicate that pre-con- 
tract training has brought survival 
rates well above those of experienced 
agents in the industry. The average 
production from these one year sur- 
vivors was $363,300 for the inex- 
perienced financed agents, while 
average production for the same 
group in the industry sample was 


$290,000. 


Extent of Plans 


On the basis of this investigation, 
L.I.A.M.A. examined the extent of 
pre-contract plans. One hundred 
and forty eight insurers reported 
some activity in this area. Approxi- 
mately one hundred of these compa- 
nies indicated that 35% of their 
managers were engaged in pre-con- 
tract training, the majority of whom 
had developed formalized “curricula” 
which may be categorized as follows: 


Class I 


Life insurance principles. 
Attitude building materials. 
Preparation of prospect lists. 
Studying prospect and sales talks. 
Learning work habits. 


Class II 


Delivering prospecting and 
talks in the field. 

Observing sales interviews. 

Performing policyholder services. 


sales 


Unfortunately, although a major- 
ity indicated that all agents were re- 
quired to perform the duties in the 
Class I category, satisfactory com- 
pletion of pre-contract training was 
required by only one-third of the 
managers as a prerequisite to obtain- 
ing a contract, 

One of the most important devel- 
opments in the insurance industry 
since 1950 has been the rapid in- 
crease in the practice of financing 
new agents. The high cost of quality 
recruiting has stimulated the joint 
financing of new men by the com- 
pany and the general agent. Of all 
the inexperienced agents contracted 
in 1958, 80% were initially financed 





under company plans which involve 
some form of salary guarantee. 

Typically, these arrangements i 
clude monthly salary guarante 
ranging to $500, up to 36 mont 
with the stipulation that certain fir 
year and renewal commissions mu 
be earned. Should the new age 
terminate before completion of { 
nancing and leave the company, an 
deficit owed the company is general! 
forgiven ; earned commissions and rq 
newals are forfeited. 

A third and less prominent te 
for recruiting young men (partic 
larly college graduates) is the s 
called internship program, the pu 
pose of which is to familiarize colleg 
seniors (preferably those majority 
in insurance) with the operatior 
and procedures of a life insuranc 
agency or company. During th 
senior year, the student “learns th 
job,” completes pre-contract train 
ing, and secures his license. Thi 
student should be carefully chosen by 
faculty and coordinating industry 
committees, tested thoroughly, an( 
required to have superior grade: 
Satisfying these requirements, th 
“intern” will be allowed to work. Hi 
program could include filling in aj 
plications, reading inspection reports 
engaging in policyholder services 
and in general pursuing most of thq 
activities in the pre-contract indoc 
trination course. 

In addition to these relatively for: 
malized programs, some companie: 
have summer work programs for col 
lege students, as well as administra; 
tive arrangements whereby promis, 
ing young college men can secure 
their future in the insurance in: 
dustry despite pending military ob- 
ligations. 

Although there are some dow)ts 
as to the effectiveness of these pro: 
grams for agent training, a large 
number of companies view such pro- 
grams as valuable selection tools. 
Each program presumes strict su- 
pervisory control for effectivencss. 
With proper use, these programs 
can reduce agency turnover and in 
addition serve as inducements to re- 
cent college graduates to enter, of 
examine, the life insurance industry. 
Future cooperation between insut- 
ance teachers and industry can be of 
valuable assistance to these pro- 
grams. 


Reprinted from the June 1961 issue of The 
— of Insurance published by the American 
isk and Insurance Association, 
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» fully paid CONVENTIONS 


POR AD AND WIPEL.. 0. cccciccccccccccccccce 





sere ee] BR \\Q NSS = ANOTHER 
| - MAJOR 
NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE FEATURE! 


Highly enjoyable and extremely popular are National 
Reserve Life’s carefully planned conventions—and re- 
member, they are fully paid for both man and wife. 
Combining both social activities of popular character 
and beneficial seminar sessions, our conventions also 
feature helpful talks by nationally-known authorities 
in their fields. 













EXCELLENT TERRITORIES AVAILABLE! 


Write us today if you are ready for General Agent 
opportunity and let us give you complete infor- 
mation regarding territories currently available. 
All correspondence held in confidence. 


H. O. CHAPMAN 
President 


S. H. WITMER 
Chairman of the Boord 


Se ane & 
RESERVE LIFE INSUR 


gy NRE MEE, 

















Ass’n Notes 


Arizona Actuarial Club: Re-elected of- 
ficers were: Charles G. Bentzin, a Phoenix 
consulting actuary, president; and Wil- 
liam K. Robinson, First National Life, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n.: John 
A. Tuck, Q.C., formerly general counsel, 
has been named chief staff officer, to 
succeed R. Leighton Foster, Q.C., who is 
returning to private practice. 


Dallas Assoc. of Life Unders.: Jerry 
Travers, CLU (Mass. Mutual) has been 
elected president. Other officers include 
W. E. Rhodes (Fidelity Union) vice presi- 
dent; and Jerry Thompson (Southland) 
secretary+treasurer. 


S. S. Huebner Foundation: Robert D. 
Eilers, who has been studying under a 
Foundation fellowship for the past two 
years, has been named assistant director. 


Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association: William H. Sundahl, treas- 
urer, Transport Indemnity Company, Los 
Angeles, was installed as president and 
director of the Los Angeles Chapter at 
its June meeting. 


International Health Underwriters As- 
sociation: Paul M. Klein, Kansas City, 
was elevated to the presidency at the 
group’s convention in New York. Last 
year’s president F. Kenneth Stoakes, Loyal 
Protective, Los Angeles, was elevated to 
board chairman. John J. Symanitz, Inter- 
State, Minneapolis, was made president- 
elect. Milton Rose, Paul Revere and Mass. 
Protective, Los Angeles, was reelected vice 
president. John M. Forrest, Mutual of 
Omaha, Akron, was also elected vice presi- 
dent. Jay DeYoung, DeYoung and Asso- 
ciates, Oak Park, will continue as con- 
troller; Gifford as 
director. 


Bruce managing 


National Assoc. of Life Undrs.: As of 
June 30, membership in NALU’s affiliated 
local life underwriters associations totaled 
76,961, an all-time high for this date, 
and well on the way toward the 87,777 
membership goal for 1961. 


Policy Changes 


The American Home Assurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., which has long 
operated in the fire and multiple line 
business, has expanded its activities to in- 
clude accident and health insurance. 


California Life has an all new rate man- 
ual, with non-forfeiture values based on 
the 1958 C.S.O. table. The company also 
has several new policies. 


Confederation Life, Canada has an- 
nounced a revised quantity discount sched- 
ule. BR aes rg discounts have been in- 
crea for life, endowment, term, and 
most other plans for $25,000 levels and 
below. Separate discounts have been in- 
troduced for the first time at the $50,000, 
$100,000, and $200,000 levels. Confedera- 
tion has also introduced liberalized bene- 
fits under its family ers contract. 
Formerly, under a typical $10,000 policy, 
$2,000 temporary insurance coverage was 
placed on the life of each child, subject 
to a maximum of $10,000. The new regu- 
lation provides for protection amounting 
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to $2,000 for each child regardless of the 
number of children in the family. 


Craftsman Life, Boston, Mass. has a new 
non-cancellable health and accident dis- 
ability income plan. Its face coverage is 
for three years of disability for accident 
and sickness. The accident income pro- 
vision may be extended to cover lifetime 
disability, and the hospital indemnity plan 
may be added to the policy. 


Equitable Life of Des Moines, Iowa has 
introduced a new one year term insurance 
rovision to be used in connection with 
its level benefit split-dollar plans, which 
rovides that dividends are left to accumu- 
ate at interest and a portion of this ac- 
cumulation is automatically withdrawn 
each year to provide one year term in- 
surance in the amount equal to the year 
end cash value. 


Franklin Life has a Professional Estate 
Provider, to allow the young professional 
person to purchase permanent life insur- 
ance while still in school or training. It 
is an increasing benefit whole life plan 
with no premium or interest payments 
during the first three years. 


General American has a disability in- 
come policy that is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 65. It is de- 
signed so that it can supplement existing 
group insurance or sick-leave plans. 


The Guardian Life of New York has is- 
sued a completely revised health insurance 
manual covering all loss-of-time and ma- 
jor medical and hospital policies. It will 
also introduce shortly a new all-pu 
health insurance application, which will 
be used instead of the eight different ap- 
plication forms currently in use. 


Jefferson National Life, Ind. has intro- 
duced a new non-cancellable major med- 
ical and hospital expense policy which 
is guaranteed renewable for life and pro- 
vides benefits of $5,000 or $10,000 with 
deductible amounts ranging from $300 to 
$1,000 


Lincoln National Life, Ind. has an- 
nounced a new term insurability rider 
that provides up to six regular options 
to buy additional life insurance, with the 
privilege of special options at the occur- 
rence of the insured’s marriage or birth 
of a new child. The privilege to pur- 
chase additional insurance after the mar- 
riage includes the right to buy a family 
policy, the insurability of a new wife, as 
well as the insured being guaranteed. The 
premium on the new rider is the same as 
the company’s previous rider to which the 
new provisions are being added auto- 
matically. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced 
that the fifth dividend option may now 
be attached to certain existing policies. 


Northwestern National has advised its 
group policyholders of a new conversion 
provision providing individual hospital 
and surgical expense benefit policies for 
employees who, prior to retirement or ter- 
mination, had coverage under group hos- 
pital-surgical plans. 

State 


Mutual has lowered the extra 


. premiums it charges many armed forces 


personnel who are engaged in aviation 
activities. The company says the rates for 
many pilots have been cut in half. 


America has entered the non-cancel 
disability market with a level premium) 
policy guaranteed renewable to age 6). 


The Sunset Life Insurance gens 
aly 


Wabash Life has been actively engagin; 
since July 1 in the acquisition of group 
insurance cases. The company entered t 


field last March with the purchase of the 


Indiana and Florida group business o 
the American Travelers Life. 


Sales 


American Mutual Life: New ordinary 
paid business was up 15% for the first six 
months of 1961 as compared to the same 
period last year. Figures for June also 
showed a 15% gain over June 1960, re. 
sulting in a record for the month. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Ordinary produc: 
tion totaled $131,695,700 for the first hall 
of 1961, with group at $463,318,868, bring: 
ing total in force to $43,808,417,167. 


Bankers Life (Nebr.): New business for 
the year passed $85-million as of June 30, 
an increase of 8% from last mid-year. 


Bankers National (N. J.): First half 
ordinary paid-for volume rose 5%, over the 
same period last year, reaching $33,578, 
552. Including group, the total for new 
business reached $81,704,627, with total 
in force at $783,102,614. 


Business Men's: First half sales reached 
$226,517,430, up 6.1%, with total in-foree 
at $2,073,366,350. 


Consumers National: Life insurance in 
force totaled $32,802,131 on May 31, 196! 


Equitable (lowa): New paid for in the 
first half of 1961 was $87,413,482, a gain 
of 8.1% from the same period of 1960. 


Fidelity Life: Insurance in force for 196) 
reached $180,192,189, up 30% over 195%: 
and new sales gained 65% for a total of 
$41,874,821. 


First Colony Life: Ordinary insurance 
issued during the first six months of 1961 
totaled a record $10,841,105—up 148% 
over the similar period last year. In 
addition to establishing a record for 4 
six month period, the company reports 
that this amount is greater than has eve! 
been issued in any entire year in the com- 
pany’s history. 


Franklin: First half paid sales were $459, 
991,605, with a total in force of $4,2:0, 
871,518. 


Georgia International: New paid ovdi- 
nary volume was $25,407,000 for the first 
six months of the year. ‘ 


Great National Life: Life insurance in 
force increased by $10-million in the {its 
half of 1961, while premiums went up 
by 13.2%. 


Home Life: June ordinary sales reac ied 
$19,944,000, a new record, while ordinary 
sales for the first six months of 196] to 
taled $109,560,000, up 7.1% over the s.me 
period in 1960. agree - life paid for vol- 
ume for the first half of the year was 
$20,834,000, 61% higher than .the s..me 
period last year. 


ee Life: New business for the 


first half of 1961 showed a 12.6% gail 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Rates: Single at $9.85, $11.50, $13.50, $15.00. - Rates: Single at $9.90, $12.00, $13.50, $14.50. 
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NOTICE 
NOW SHERATON CONFIRMS 


THE RATE AS WELL AS THE 
ROOM ON ALL RESERVATIONS 


Sheraton Hotels announce another major innovation in guest service: confirmed rates 
on all reservations. Now you know in advance the price of your accommodations, and 
all room requests will be confirmed on a rate basis. 











First to offer travelers the convenience of immediate reservations via electronic 
RESERVATRON, Sheraton leads the industry again in serving you better. 


Typical Sheraton Confirmed Rates for Single Room: Chicago, Sheraton-Chicago — $9., $11., 
$13.50, $15. New York, Sheraton-Atlantic — $9.50, $11.50, $12.50, $14. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
Sheraton — $6.50, $7.50, $9.85, $12.50. St. Louis, Sheraton-Jefferson — $6.75, $7.85, $9.85, 
$11. Toronto, King Edward Sheraton — $6.50, $7.50, $8.50, $10.50. 


Sy M cb R ATO 60 Hotels in 42 cities coast to coast in U. S. A., in Hawaii, 
in Canada, and now overseas in Tel Aviv, Israel. 


Sheraton shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services. 











SOUTH 
*Sheraton-Dalias 
tonsa an 
neraton-Charles 


Sh 
*Sheraton Hotel 
on he Wattersof 





*Sheraton-Battle House 
WEST 





HAWAII 
HONOLULU 

*Royal Hawaiian 
*Princess Kaiulani 
*Moana 
*SurfRider 

MAUI 


Kaanapali 
(opens July 1962) 


PUERTO 
San Juan 
im 
Kingston 
(opens June 1962) 
mo 


INTREAL 
*Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
*The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
pa ty Sheraton 
FALLS, Ont. 
*Sheraton-Brock 


onante ‘Motor Inn 
ught 





TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
*Free Parking 














Sales—from page 116 


over the same period last year, climaxed 
by a June record of a 23.1% increase over 
June 1960. Insurance in force at mid- 
year reached $523,387,930, a record for 
any six month period. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Paid-for business 
in June totaled nearly $23-million, u 
12% over June 1960, bringing new busi- 
ness for 1961 to about $121-million up 
8% over a similar period last year. As 
of June 30, insurance in force had reached 
$1,393,487,432, with assets reported at $205- 
million. 


Mutual Trust: Personal life sales were up 
21% over the first half of 1960. 


National Life: New paid volume for the 
year’s first half was $203,499,568, up nearly 
1834% over last year’s mark. During the 
same period, annualized premiums rose 
over 16% to $6,051,915. 


National Fidelity: New business for first- 
half 1961 was 12.5% ahead of the same 
period last year, bringing the total in 
force figure to $249,222,926—a 16% gain 
over June 30, 1960. 


National Travelers: New business for 
June showed a 27% gain over June 1960. 


North American (Chicago): Sales vol- 
ume was up 11% from the first half of 
last year to $50,877,571. 


Northwestern National: Ordinary sales 
totaled $18,542,000 in June, up $200,000 
over last June. This marked the sixth 
month in a row that ordinary sales ex- 
ceeded the corresponding months of 1960. 


Pan-American: Paid-for business for the 
first half of 1961 showed a gain of 27.6% 
over the same period last year. Total in 
force has reached $1,388,896,316, a gain of 
more than 5% from last year. 


Philadelphia Life: June paid-for volume 
increased 70% over o. 1960, and for the 
first half of the year the gain was 49% 
on a comparative basis. 


Postal Life: Has passed $300 million of 
insurance in force, with gains of 3914% 
in ordinary, 18% in group, and 133% 
in association business as compared to 
the first half of 1960. 


Republic National: New business for June 
totaled more than $152-million for an all- 
time company record. 


Southwestern Life: New business gained 
nearly 13% compared with the first half 
of 1960, with paid for totals at $140,069,- 
993, and in force reaching $2,185,005,823. 


State Mutual: Life sales were up 26% 
for the first half compared to the same 
period last year, resulting in $248,741,000 
of new business. 


United of Omaha: Ordinary production 
for June totaled more than $39-million, 
bringing the figure for the year to date 
to better than $189-million. Group sales 
for the first six months of the year reached 
better than $459-million. 


United Security: June sales showed a gain 
of 144% compared with June of 1960, 
with a total gain for the first half of the 
year of 11%. 


Western Life: Group life in force has 
passed the $100-million mark. 
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SELECTION ACCURACY 


“A BRIGHTER FUTURE for accuracy 
in selection testing for the life in- 
surance business should be insured 
by the new central scoring pro- 
cedures currently in use at the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation,” Dr. S. Rains Wallace, 
LIAMA’s director of research, has 
pointed out. “The new central sys- 
tem of scoring was installed in order 
to insure that the revised and im- 
proved version of the Aptitude 
Index would be used to its fullest 
capacity,” he said. “However, the 
central scoring has introduced many 
side benefits. Since the complete 
collection of data is now in one cen- 
tral place we are assured that un- 
biased, up-to-date samples are being 
used in research which is aimed at 
increasing the predictive value of the 
AI.” 

Dr. Wallace also said that having 
the tests scored centrally will pro- 
vide accurate data from which 
LIAMA researchers can better pre- 
dict the per cent of applicants ex- 
pected to achieve scores at various 
levels. It will also, he added, pro- 
vide extensive information on re- 
cruiting activity and trends in testing 
in the life insurance business. 


HEART GIFT 


THE Lire INsuRANCE Medical Re- 
search Fund, which receives its sup- 
port from 136 member life insurance 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, will give $1,189,000 for 
heart research in the coming year, 
according to Dr. William A. Jeffers, 
scientific director of the fund. This 
brings to $13,770,374 the amount 
that the fund has allocated for re- 
search since its organization in 1945, 
All of its resources in the past 16 
years have been devoted to research 
in heart, circulatory and allied dis- 
eases. 


REVISED CREDIT RATES 


THE New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has issued a revised schedule 
of credit life premium rates as a re- 
sult of a ruling by the Court of Ap- 
peals. The court ruling upheld state 
legislation, passed in 1957 and in 
litigation for almost three years, re- 
quiring insurance companies to ob- 
tain advance approval of credit life 





premiums from the Superintendent 
of Insurance. According to the In- 
surance Department most major in- 
surance companies had voluntarily 
complied with the Department’s 
“fair standards” range since its in- 
stigation in 1958, but some had 
chosen to stay above this range. 


RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE has set_up 
an extensive program to help its 
6,000 employees plan for retirement 
before they reach retirement age. 
The program begins when the em- 
ployee reaches age 35, when he will 
attend a group seminar, followed 
later on in his working career by 
similar seminars as well as_ in- 
dividual conferences—a total of 8 in 
all. The over-all program will cover 
four basic areas—financial, health, 
leisure, and personal adjustment, 


DROP IN SAVINGS 


THe Unitep States has fallen 
behind in its savings—the chief force 
responsible for economic growth— 
and unless growth is in excess of our 
rising population, the nation cannot 
hope to maintain, much less in- 
crease, its standard of living, ac- 
cording to Robert Tharpe, president 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. Mr. Tharpe was 
addressing a joint meeting of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 


INSURANCE ENDOWMENT 


PurpuE University will benefit 
from a life insurance endowment 
program which has a million-dollar 
goal. Graduates of the Life Insur- 
ance Marketing Institute have re- 
quested that the Purdue program be 
named the Hal L. Nutt Endowment 
in recognition of the services of the 
man who has been director of th 
Institute since 1950. Philip J. Gold 
berg, of New York, presented 21 life 
insurance policies and 24 additionai 
pledges totaling about $100,000 
to the university before an audi- 
ence of 52 alumni attending a grad- 
uate seminar. These policies rang 
from $1,000 upward and represent 
nearly all the nationally known life 
companies, Mr. Goldberg said. ~So 
far, all of the policies have been pur- 
chased by graduates of the Institute. 
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Are you well aware that life insurance and health insurance are opposite 
sides of the same coin? 


Do you appreciate the importance of really integrating health insurance 
into the programs of personal insurance you present, rather than simply 
selling to those who ask for it? 


Are you now representing a life company that does not have complete 
health insurance facilities for client programming? 


Are you working mostly in the middle-income, middle aged (or younger) 
market of average families? 


At claim time, do you truly enjoy delivering with personalized service 
the promises you made earlier, with the sure knowledge of backing by 
a company with the right kind of policy behind its policies? 


Are you accustomed to examining needs carefully, explaining coverage 
solutions thoroughly, and handling applications properly? 


Are you a keen, career-motivated ordinary life agent, with a sincere 
professional attitude toward those you serve? 


Are you well established in life insurance, or has your general agent 
or company suggested that a high-grade health insurance specialist 
insurer can help you become well established more rapidly? 


Do you get real satisfaction out of the knowledge that you are personally 
putting into another human being’s life such a dynamic “life-saver” as 
disability income replacement? 


Of “0 6 Oo to ae 


If you can honestly answer “yes” to these 9 questions, the 
chances are that you belong with American Health or a company 
very much like ours. We seek to be—and we honestly believe we are 
—the kind of company this type of agent should represent. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN HEALTH 


U ANN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


m0 (it r iy 
caer 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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BY STATE MUTUALIOF AMERICA 


NON-CAN HEALTH INSURANCE 
ISSUE LIMITS LIBERALIZED 


For added sales appeal, here are further liberalizations in our 
individual Non-Can Health Insurance policies: 


» 10-Year and Disability to 65 policies, issue limits up from 
$400 to $500/mo. 


) Maximum participation all companies from $900 to $1,000/ 
month (must include $200/mo. short term disability income). 


» Non medical maximums on 1, 2, 5 yr. disability income policies 
up from $250 to $300/mo. (applicants for 5-year policies over 
age 50 need exam). 


For additional details on State Mutual’s liberal health plans — 
part of our unique Planned Living Sales Approach — see your 
nearest State Mutual office. Or, write us here in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


oM,a) STATE MUTUAL 
CY OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 ¢ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force e UFE @ NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE *e GROUP 
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AMERICAN CAPITOL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


LIBERTY LIFE AND Casualty Company 


Denver, Colorado 






Company Acquired 

Through an exchange of shares American Capitol 
has acquired 99.77% of the stock of Liberty Life a 
Kansas corporation with executive offices in Denver. 
For the time being Liberty Life will be operated as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. It is licensed in Kansas, and 
Oklahoma and has about $6,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. 


AMERICAN ILLINOIS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oak Park, Illinois 


New President 


Anthony C. Borcich, who has been a director since the 
company’s founding, has been elected president of this 
company. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT LIFE Insurance 
Company (Tenn.) 


AMERICAN INVESTORS LIFE Insurance 
Company 
Houston, Texas 


Chairman of the Board 


Barnard C. Luce, Jr. has been elected chairman of the 
board and president of the American Investors Corpora- 
tion and its two insurance subsidiaries, American In- 
vestors Life of Texas and American Investment Life of 
Tennessee. Richard C. Blanton of Atlanta, Ga. has been 
retained as executive vice-president for the three com- 
panies. 


AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance 
Company, Fargo, North Dakota 
Administrative Vice President 


_ Wallace C. Ralston has been named administrative 
vice-president of this company. 
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Company, Orlando, Florida 


AMERICAN PIONEER LIFE Insurance 


New Company 


This newly chartered life insurance company which 
recently received its license in Florida is a subsidiary 
of American Fire and Casualty Company, Orlando, 
Florida. The company has an authorized capitalization of 
$5,000,000, comprising two and one-half million shares 
of common stock, par value $2.00 each. The new life 
affiliate enables American Fire’s representatives to give 
their poiicyholders complete insurance coverage. Plans 
call for entry into the seventeen states, District of Colum- 
bia and Puerto Rico in which American Fire operates. 
The company will operate primarily, but not exclusively, 
through American Fire representatives. 

Officers of the new company, who also hold similar 
positions in the parent concern, are: president, Walter 
L. Hays; first vice-president and treasurer, George S. 
Bradshaw ; executive vice-president, Darrell G. Haass; 
vice-presidents, Charles E. Hagar, Billy L. Hays, Baxter 
M. Porter, and Charles T. Williams, Jr. ; secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy C. de Noyelles ; comptroller, Charles W. Eady. 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Vice President and Director of Agencies 


William F. Hancock, C.L.U., has been named vice 
president and director of agencies. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


New Address 


The above company has moved its principal offices to 
4440 MacArthur Boulevard, Oakland 19, California. 


CHEROKEE LIFE Insurance Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 


New Agency Director 


Crawford Fennell has recently been appointed agency 
director of this company. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK LIFE 


Insurance Fund, Hartford, Connecticut 
New President 


This savings bank life insurance fund has elected 
L. A. Tobie president. Mr. Tobie also serves as presi- 
dent of the Meriden Savings Bank and has been a trustee 
of the Life Insurance Fund since 1951 serving as a vice- 
president since July 1955. Romeyn N. Holdridge, presi- 
dent of the Chelsea Savings Bank, Norwich, has been 
elected vice-president. 
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OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
President 






fi 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 
Chairman of the Board 











“COMPETITIVE? YOU BET 
UNITED LIFE’'S COMPETITIVE! 
Look at this FAMILY BENEFIT 
“> ACKAGE!’ 














1 Father selects his basic life insurance 


: wag to it the United Family Bene- 


2. fit; one unit for basic policy of $5; 
or more; two unt 
three units for ; 


i ive maxi 
of pga when children ore small 


ond need is greatest. 


i hildren r 
ae as automatically covered with 
° 


id. 
no increase in cost from 15 days © 


Costs only #25 per Unit pet year! 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., Field 
United Life, 2 White Street, 





Vice President, 
Concord, New Hampshire, Or Contact: 
WARREN E. CUTTING, Supt. of Agencies for the District of Columbia, Fia.*, 


1.*, Mass., N. H., N. J.*, Ohio *, Vt.*, and Va.*. 
WALTER 0. COREY, Supt. of Agencies for Cal.*, Conn., Del.*, Ind.*, 
Md.*, Me., Mich.*, N. C.*, Pa.*, and R. |. 
* Agency Building General Agents’ Ooportaities Available 
Outstanding Overseas agents’ opportunities available in Europe, Okinawa 
and Guam; a minimum of one year's stateside production required. 
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CONSUMERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Evansville, Indiana 
New Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Joseph L. Cassidy, Jr., formerly assistant vice-pres- 
ident in the agency department and prior to that sales 
manager for the U. S. Rubber Company, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and director of agencies. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Mercer Island, Washington 


New Vice-President and General Manager 


Owen F. McCusker, who joined the Farmers In- 
surance Group of Los Angeles in 1957 as life sales super- 
visor, has been elected vice-president and general 
manager of this life subsidiary. Howard M. Olsen, vice- 
president and secretary, will head a new insurance serv- 
ices division in addition to acting as assistant to Mr. 
McCusker. This new division will handle policy service, 
new business and claims. 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Amends Capital Structure 


This company has amended its charter so that the 
authorized capital stock of $310,000 is divided into 62,- 
000 shares of common stock par value $5.00 each. 


FIRST CONTINENTAL L. AND A. Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 
Agency Director 


John Weller has been named agency director of this 
company. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


New Company Opens Home Office 


The above new company which was licensed June 25 
with $207,748 capital and $309,435 surplus has opened 
its permanent home office in the Central Building, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

Officers of the new company are: president, Louie 
Palumbo ; vice-president and treasurer, Rudy Tuttle; 
vice-president, Emerson L. Fisher; secretary, Vito 
Palumbo. 


GENERAL LIFE Insurance Corporation of 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New Vice-President 


Hugh Grogan, who has recently served as’ general 
manager of LIFECO, a subsidiary of General Insurance 
Company of America, has been appointed vice-president 
of this company. 
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GREAT AMERICAN LIFE Underwriters Inc. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Soringfield, Illinois 


Firm Defined as Holding Company 


The Third U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals upheld a 
Securities and Exchange Commission order which had 
granted the Great American Life Underwriters Inc., a 
retroactive exemption from regulation under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. The Great American 
which owns about 25% of the stock of Franklin Life had 
maintained that about 90% of its investments are in the 
stock of Franklin Life. The settlement of this stock- 
holder suit now paves the way for the ten for one split of 
Great American Life stock that had been previously an- 
nounced. 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE Insurance 
Company, Spokane, Washington 


New Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Stanley C. Newton, formerly assistant agency vice- 
president of Acacia Mutual Insurance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies of this company. 


HARLEYSVILLE LIFE Insurance Company 


Harleysville, Pennsylvania 
New Company 


The Harleysville group of insurance companies has 
launched this life insurance company. The group is al- 
ready active in automotive, casualty, and fire lines. The 
life company will operate initially in Pennsylvania only, 
offering reducing term, five-year renewable term, whole 
life, paid up at 65, endowment at 65, a family policy, 
and a one-parent family policy. The Harleysville Life 
is capitalized at $300,000 with $600,000 surplus. 


ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Executive Vice-President 
John Gray, who was formerly with the United States 


Life Insurance Company as assistant vice-president and 


group actuary, has been appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent of this company. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Insurance Company, Anchorage, 
Kentucky 


SUPREME LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Chicago, Illinois 
Subsidiary Changes Hands 


The Supreme Life has purchased 100% of the out- 
standing stock of Domestic Life and Accident Insurance 
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The Key to ‘Superior Service 


The CLU key symbol- 
izes extraordinary abil- 
ity and proficiency in 
life underwriting. Those 
who earn it are able to 
serve their clients bet- 
ter, contribute more to 
their company, and of- 
fer even greater prestige 
to their profession. 


LIFE Sas? 


or GEORGIA 


THIS FAST-GROWING REGION SINCE 1891 








SERVING 








Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate 
Deliv Gold-embossed on 
ery 2 tones of rich 


maroon; sturdy 


leatherette; 
$3.00 each, 8V4"x12V4"x2H"; 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 























Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
owpon Please send ........... Best’s New: 
womans Binders at $3.00 each. , " 
Name 
Company 
Street 
Ee Zone ..... State... 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE—Continued 


Company which had recently been acquired by Kentucky 
Central Life and Accident. The price is $1,800,000 sub- 
ject to the usual audits. Kentucky Central acquired 
Domestic last February through purchase and exchange 
of Domestic stock at a price of $115 per share. In June 
Domestic was merged into Kentucky Central and con- 
currently a new Domestic Life and Accident was or- 
ganized with $200,000 capital and $250,000 surplus to 
operate the business of the former company. Currently 
the new Domestic company has assets of about $5,500,- 
000 and life insurance in force of almost $30,000,000. 
With the acquisition of Domestic, Supreme Life’s com- 


bined operations will have insurance in force of nearly 
$200,000,000. 


NATIONAL EMPIRE LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Agency Director 
Donald H. Dilmore has been named agency director 


of this company. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Heads Investment Department 


Wilson M. Underwood is now in charge of the in- 
vestment department of this company. 


CROSSING TOMORROW’S 
BRIDGES TODAY 


... more than 814 million strong. 


It’s a thrilling thought, made 
possible by the men in our field 
force, whose motto is: don’t put 


things off .. . put them over. 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL 
LIFE 
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OLD NATIONAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


NATIONAL SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Company Acquired 


Effective July 10th Old National purchased for cash 
all the stock of National Savings Life from the National 
Fidelity Insurance Company, Spartanburg. The newly 
acquired affiliate operates in South Carolina and Alaska 
and currently has assets of $337,000, capital and surplus 
funds of $196,000 and insurance in force of about $10,- 
000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Elections 


James H. Burdick, has been appointed vice-president, 
special plans, and will devote his entire efforts to the 
development and direction of the sales of pension and 
profit sharing plans, employee-employer benefit plans 
and a newly created estate planning department. 

Joseph F. Garland becomes director of business, estate, 
and employee benefit plans. 


RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Vice President 


Jack O. Robinson is vice-president of this company 
and of the Resolute Insurance Company. His duties will 
be primarily general supervision of the Resolute Credit 
Life, both sales and administrative functions. 


SOUTHWEST INDEMNITY AND LIFE 


Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


Vice President 


John D. Saint, Jr. has been named vice-president in 
the reinsurance division of this company. 


STANDARD SECURITY LIFE Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, New York 


Capital Stock Increase Completed 


This company has announced the successful comple- 
tion of the recent stock offering which terminated June 
27. Holders of common stock and Class A stock had the 
right to purchase 162,000 shares of common stock at the 
rate of two shares for each four shares of stock held 
through exercise of transferable subscription warrauts 
at the subscription price of $11.50 per share. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the new issue totaled $1,863,000 in- 
creasing the total number of shares of stock from 405,(000 
to 567,000 comprising 150,000 shares of Class A stock 
and 417,000 of common stock. 
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STATE FARM Assurance Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


New Company 


This, the newest company in the State Farm Insurance 
vroup opened for business in July when it wrote its first 
life insurance policy in Wisconsin. The new non-par 
company is wholly-owned by State Farm Mutual, parent 
tirm of the five-company group, and a large auto insurer. 
State Farm Assurance was formed in late 1960 and was 
licensed in Illinois at that time. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company 


of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Correction Best's Life Chart 


In the 1961 edition of Best’s Life Chart the insurance 
written figure for State Mutual was inadvertently 
printed as $38,853,962 instead of the correct figure of 
$381,853,962. 


UNDERWRITERS NATIONAL Assurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


EARLY AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Evansville, Indiana 


Reinsures Health Business 
New Vice President 


The Underwriters National Assurance Company has 
reinsured all the existing health insurance business of 
the Early American Life Insurance Company. The Early 
American will continue to operate in the life insurance 
field. 

David S. Denham, formerly second vice-president of 
the Wolverine Insurance Company, Battle Creek, has 
been named vice-president, underwriting and claims of 
the Underwriters National Assurance. 


UNITED FOUNDERS LIFE Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Assistant to the President Named 


Jack W. Roberts, formerly an insurance examiner with 
the Oklahoma Insurance Department, has been named 
assistant to the president of this company. In the newly 
created position Mr. Roberts will coordinate the com- 
pany’s internal operations including accounting, records, 
billing and investments. 


UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Correction 


In the 1961 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 
George F, Baughman was inadvertently omitted as a 
director, and Howard C. Reeder, who had previously 
resigned as a director, was included. 
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| LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 








DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A | NEW ORLEANS, a. | 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 


| BOISE, IDAHO | 








ALEXANDRIA, LA. | 














| JACKSON, MISS. | 








lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 


| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 








| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 








% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 


%& TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | SAN ANGELO, TEX. 
AND BONUSES 


%& THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 














| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





‘FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
) P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C 


New Insurance Director 


Philip J. Budd, career Veterans Administration em- 
ployee who served most recently as executive assistant 
to the administrator of veterans affairs, has been named 
chief insurance director of the Veterans Administrations 
by John S. Gleason, Jr., administrator of veterans affairs. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


The stockholders of this company approved an increase 
in the capital from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 thus pav- 
ing the way for a 25% stock dividend that was paid 
August 15 to stockholders of record July 31. The stock- 
holders also authorized issuance of an additional 125,000 
shares of stock for use in connection with an incentive 
stock option plan for key employees. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 


New Mailing Address 


This Montana domiciled company has moved all its 
operations to St. Paul with the exception of legal docu- 





expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 
postal zone number is on the 


order blanks, return envelopes, 
letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 











ments that must be prepared to meet requirements of a 
Montana corporation. The new mailing address of the 
general offices of this company is now P. O. Box 78, 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


WESTERN TRAVELERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Chairman of the Board 


William Breiby has been elected chairman of the board 
of this company. 


New Directors 


Beneficial Standard Life (Cal.): Morris Natelson, a partner 
in Lehman Brothers, New York stock brokerage firm. 


Boston Mutual Life (Mass.}: N. Preston Breed, vice-presi- 
dent of the State Street Bank and Trust Company. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Dr. R. Miller Upton, president of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: Ogden R. Reid, former am- 


bassador to Israel and former president and editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Ministers Life and Casualty (Minn.): Rabbi Albert G. 
Minda, rabbi of Temple Israel, Minneapolis, since 1922. 


Pacific Mutual Life (Cal.}: William P. Fuller, Ill, vice-presi- 
dent of W. P. Fuller and Company, manufacturers, re- 
placing B. R. Funsten, who has retired. 


Prudential (N. J.}: Bayard L. England, chairman of the 
board of the Atlantic City Electric Company, succeeded 
the late Chester |. Barnard. 


Sales by States 


LASKA SHOWED the greatest rate increase in ordinary 
life insurance sales in June with Wyoming second 
and Arizona third, it is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, which has analyzed 
sales by states for June. Countrywide, ordinary bus'- 
ness decreased 3% in June, compared with June 1960, 
while Alaska sales gained 47%. In Wyoming, June 
sales were 24% over a year ago and in Arizona 19%. 
For the first six months, Alaska led, up 33% with 
Arizona second, up 14%. 
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POLICYHOLDER 
WARMTH and & 

FRIENDSHIP ; 





No business is more highly personalized than Life Insurance 

. . or depends more on “friendly contact” to do business. 
But to maintain contact with policyholders on a person to 
person basis is virtually impossible. 


For this reason, the Alfred M. Best Company has designed a 
colorful series of policyholder relations brochures that per- 
‘sistently build goodwill—warmth and friendship—for your 
company through your premium insert program. 


The Friendship Series—“TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH’— 
cover their subjects with the dual aim of editorial excellence 
and quality production. And vital information on health 
care topics are interestingly and buoyantly presented. Space 
is provided for imprinting your company’s signature and 
cordial sales message . . . for the perfect personal touch. 





You can raise your premium insert program to a level that 
sincerely demonstrates your interest in your policyholder and * 
his family’s health and safety . . . for less than a penny per 
policyholder! 


If you would like full information, and FREE copies of the 
Friendship Series of Premium Inserts, fill and mail the con- 
venient coupon below. 


lO GO Please send me full information and 
sample copies of the Friendship Series 
dh | 


which you are offering. 


Alfred M. Best Company Name 


Company, Inc. Address 


75 Fulton St City Zone State —____ 
EUR L aCe eae Attention of 
Title 





(please print) 




















Obituaries 


Dunne: James E. Dunne, founder and 
publisher of Dunne’s International In- 
surance Reports, and editor and publisher 
of The Insurance Index, died July 20 
following an extended illness. He was 
70 years of age, celebrating this year his 
50th year in the insurance industry. Mr. 
Dunne first became active in insurance 
publishing in 1911 under the late Cham- 
pion I. Hitchcock, publisher of The In- 
surance Field. Rising from office boy to 
vice president, he left in 1920 to join with 
George Wadsworth, secretary of The Na- 
tional Underwriter, in the founding of a 
new insurance magazine, The American 
Insurance Digest, which was later con- 
solidated with The Insurance Monitor. 
From 1921 to 1923, he was executive vice 
president of the F. B. Collins Investment 
Company of Oklahoma City, and was a 
successful reinsurance broker for the eight 
succeeding years. 

In 1930, Mr. Dunne purchased The 
Insurance Index of London and New York, 
moving the publishing office from Chicago 
to his native Louisville in 1936. He 
founded Dunne’s International Insurance 
Reports in 1931, and the Alliance and 
Dunne Press in 1936. Prior to his illness, 
Mr. Dunne was for many years a familiar 
figure at the annual meetings of most of 
the insurance associations, and was well 
known as a champion of the fraternal 
societies, in which he was keenly inter- 
ested. Among the honors bestowed upon 
him were the Grand Commandery of 
Knights Templar of Kentucky in 1956 
and the degree of Doctor of Laws. Honoris 
Causa, from Chapman College, Orange, 
Cal., of which he was a trustee. He was 
cited by the Knights of Columbus for his 
defense of that order in Massachusetts in 
1949. He was a member of the American 
Newspaper Guild, Chicago Chapter; The 
Chicago Club; Columbia Club, Indian- 
apolis; and Kiva Club, Phoenix. 


Willis: Dr. Richard L. Willis, former 
chief medical director and vice president 
of Mutual of New York, died July 14 
following a long illness. He was 68 years 
old. Dr. Willis had served MONY for 35 
years, the last ten of which were in the 
capacity of chief medical director. He 
retired in 1958. Before beginning his as- 
sociation with the insurance business in 
1922, he was an associate on the teaching 
staff of the New York Postgraduate Medi- 
cal School. Dr. Willis served as president 
of the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors in 1954, and was the author 
of several articles on insurance medicine. 
During World War I, Dr. Willis served in 
the French Army’s Ambulance Service, 
transferring to the U. S. Field Artillery 
when America entered the war. He was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre by the 
French Government for heroism in action. 


Miller: James Wilson Miller, retired 
Canadian general manager for Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
died June 29 at the age of 76. Prior 
to his retirement in 1950, Mr. Miller 
had played an active part in the company’s 
Canadian operations for 36 years, begin- 
ning in 1914 as a personal producer for 
The Western Mutual Life Assoc., acquired 
by Occidental in 1927. Active in Free- 
masonry, he had been a Shriner for 51 
years, most recently in Al Malaikah 
Temple in Los Angeles. 
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Carey: John W. Carey, retired general 
agent in Tacoma, Wash. for Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
died July 7, at the age of 71. Mr. Care 
entered the life insurance business in 1916, 
with Mutual Of New York, soon becoming 
district manager in Kalispell, Mont. In 
1929 he became general agent in Mis- 
soula, then in Spokane, and Seattle for 
Pacific Mutual, with which company he 
remained until 1937. In 1940, he joined 
Occidental as Tacoma general agent, in 
which capacity he served until his retire- 
ment in 1956 for reasons of health. Mr. 
Carey was the winner on several occa- 
sions of the National Quality Award, as 
well as many company honors. 


Fouts: Henry W. Fouts, retired director of 
education and training for Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, died June 29 at the age of 67. 
Mr. Fouts began his career with Bankers 
Life in 1927, serving for five years as an 
agent and general agent, at which time 
he was named to the home office staff as a 
superintendent of agencies. From 1945 
until his retirement in 1958 he directed 
the company’s education and training di- 
vision. ete in industry affairs through- 
out his 3l-year insurance career, he 
received national recognition for his distin- 
guished work in the field of agent training 
and education. During World War I, he 
served as an officer in the Army. 


Culver: Donald S. Culver, trustee of 
Minnesota Mutual Life, died in May at 
the age of 93, having suffered a series of 
severe strokes. Mr. Culver, a_ retired 
banker, had served as a Minnesota Mutual 
trustee for more than 52 years, having 
been elected in 1908. During his banking 
career, he was a inted a national bank 
examiner in 1900, and retired as presi- 
dent of Merchants National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn. in 1918. 


Sheffield: Mrs. Fay Hammond Sheffield, 
director of Life Insurance ap ap | of 
Georgia, died June 29 at the age of 57 
The widow of George O. Sheffield, former 
secretary of the company, who died in 
1954, she was elected to his place on the 
board of directors in 1955. 





EXTRA FOREIGN CHARGES 


AMERICANS BUYING new policies 
who have the intention of going 
abroad may have to pay extra pre- 
miums varying in size according to 
the location. Algeria calls for an 
extra premium of as much as $10 a 
year for those companies taking the 
risk. There are relatively smaller 
extra premiums for some areas 
where climate is a problem. Political 
situations rule out Cuba, Laos, the 
Congo, and Red China for most 
companies. On the other hand, there 
is no extra premium for Western 
Europe, European Turkey, most 
major cities of Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


CAUSES OF DISABILITY 


RESPIRATORY AILMENTS rank first 
among the causes of disability last- 
ing eight days or more among 
employees of Metropolitan, it is 
reported by the company’s statisti- 
cians. The incidence rate of such 
disability in 1960—156 per 1,000 
personnel—was about the same as 
during the two preceding years. 
There were, however, contrasting 
trends in the disability rates for the 
two sexes. Among males the rate de- 
creased steadily from 114 per 1,000 
in 1958 to 107 in 1960, while among 
female employees, it rose from 228 
to 237 in the same period. 


GROUP STAND 


IN RECENT MONTHS the Wisconsin 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers has taken a definite stand 
against certain companies’ selling 
group life insurance on a “direct 
writing” basis. According to this as- 
sociation “direct writing” eliminates 
both the service and commission in- 
terest of the agent. There are two 
cases of particular interest to the as- 
sociation—the Milwaukee School 
Board and the City of Milwaukee 
Group Life Insurance Plans, which 
the organization says were sold 
within the past 12 months on which 
payment for agents’ services was 
“virtually eliminated.” 


ABSENTEEISM 


ILLNESS-ABSENCE fates generally 
improved in 1960, according to “Ill- 
ness-Absences and Separations in 
168 Home Offices During 1960,” a 
special release published by the Life 
Office Management Association. The 
report showed that the average 
absence rate for men—1.43 absences 
—decreased more than 17% from 
the 1959 high of 1.73. (An “absence” 
is defined as the total duration of 
an absence regardless of the number 
of days involved.) In contrast, the 
percentage reductions in absentce 
rates of female employees did not 
keep pace with those of the men, 
improving only about 2% over those 
of 1959 when the, number of absence 
periods and number of days absent 
are considered. 
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Colonial American, Corpus Gan eer 

(Agency Vice President) . .. July 89 
Columbus nee Columbus | 

(New President) .............. ..Mar. 121 
Commonwealth am Louisville 

(Expansion Proposed) ........... Mar. 121 
Confederation Life, Toronto 

(Trusteed Assets) .............. June 109 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford 

(Dividends on Stock) ............. an. 97 

(New President) ............eeee: May 107 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford 

(New Vice-President) ........... May 107 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(New President) Sept. 


Consseliation Life, Norfolk 


eee eee ewe nee eee 


(New Vice-Presid NIE D S o-6y oy uawiceed Jan. 97 
Consumers National Life, Evansville 
(Vice-President) ...............0 Sept. 122 
Continental American Life, Wilmington 
(Executive Changes) ........ ....-Mar, 
(New President) ................ June 109 


ay oornrene Assurance, Chicago 
(Proposed Stock Divi dend)” satonn 
(Stock RISVUNGD ev vang wcities June 109 


Continental Life and Accident, Boise 


(New Building) .............ccce. Feb. 115 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Stock Dividend) ................. July 89 
Cuna Mutual, Madison 

(New President) ........... ateees July 89 


Des Moines Life and Casualty, Des Moines 


(New Company) ........cccccceees July 89 
Detroit Metropolitan Mutual, ee 

CHROMRAEY | o. cadcndse we dkeseae cea ked . 99 
Domestic Life and Accident, rte 

(Offers to Purchase) .............. Jan. 97 

(Approve Merger) ................ May 108 
Early American Life, Evansville 

(Health Business Reinsured) ....Sept. 125 
Eastern Life, New York 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 119 
Empire Life, hecsiapescrinase 

CRNMND -. ponsce deccvh sider cb bay Jan, 98 
a Nat'l. Life, Dallas 

(New Company) ............ +++,June 109 
Equitable Life. Des Moines 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Aug. 99 
nee Life Assurance, New York 

Assets Now $10 Billion) ......... Feb. 115 

( New Vice- Presidents) Rindge eee pr. 119 

(Executive Appointments) ....... Aug. 
Equity National Life, Boise 

(Becomes Running Mate) ........ Mar. 122 


Farmers and Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Executive Changes) Ma 
(Correction) ....0...ssoes 


Farmers New wonid. Mercer Island 








(Stock Dividend) ................ Feb, 115 
(Vice-President & Gen’l Mgr.) ...Sept. 122 
Federal Life, Chicago 
(Executive Advancements) ...... Apr. 119 
ir 4 —- Life, Richmond 
uy Company) .......... --May 108 
(New Vice President) san -June 109 
(Offering for Stock) ............... July 89 


Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 


(Vice-President and Manager) ...May 108 

(Amends Capital Structures) ... “Sept. 122 
riesy Mutual Life, remnaeipite 

(New Medical Director) ...... +++-Feb. 118 

(New Treasurer) .........ceecseee ug. 
Financial Security Life, Moline 

(Executive Vice President) ....... July 89 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

(New Vice-President) ............ May 108 


First National Reinsurance, Indianapolis 
(New Vice President) Jul 

First Continental L. and A., Houston 

. Sept. 122 


(Agency Director) ............. 

First Pyramid Life, geen Rock 
(Acquires Control) 

Funded Security, Chicago 
(Acquires Companies) . 

First United Life, mete 
(Merged) 

Franklin Life, Springfield 
(New Vice-President) .. 
(New Vice-President) oe 


eee ee ee eee eee eee ee) 





(Stock Dividend) ...... 

(Defined as Holding Co. y ree: Sept. 123 
Franklin Natl. Life, Fort Wayne 

(Opens Home Office) ............ Sept. 122 
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ateway Lif 
oy New President) Dukekokes mass oo 


General American Life, St. Lo 
(New Vice-Pres. & Grp. ere. Aug. 99 


General Fidelity Life,  wewegges 


Rocky Mount 


(New Vice-President) ............ May 109 
General Life, Milwaukee 

(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 122 
Genera Reinsurance Life, New York 

New Reinsurer) ........-+--+++- ioe. 119 

(Lite Reinsurer) .......----.+e++ ay 109 
Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 

(New President) ........-.--++++. July 90 
Globe Assurance, Columbus 

(Some be Reinsured) ...... June 114 

(New V. P. & Agency Director) ..Aug. 99 
Government Cita Life, » pacar 

(Dividends to Stockholders) secant July 90 
Grange Mutual Life. —— 

(New Vice-President) ..........- Mar. 122 
Great American Life, East Orange 

(Home Office Moved) ........++++- July 90 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Bxecutive Changes) ..........-- May 109 
Great Eastern Life, Providence 

(New Vice-President) ........+-+++ Aug. 99 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane 

(Vice-President) .......+++-+++5- Sept. 123 


Great West Life, Winnipeg 
(New Executive Vice President) -.-Jan. 98 


Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 


(Merged) ...ccccccccccccceccccores July 90 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(New President) ........++++++ -.-Apr. 119 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 

(New Director of Agencies) ......Mar. 122 

(Dividend Actions) ...........++. Apr. 119 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Changes Address) ........+++sss. Feb. 116 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Merger Studies) ..........s+-+0+ Apr. 119 





(Barrier to Merger) 


Hamilton Nat’l Life, Indianapolis 


(New President) .........-.++++- June 110 
Harleysville Life, Harleysville 

New Company) ....-..+++eeeees Sept. 123 
Hartford Life, Boston 

(Health Insurance Dept.) ........ June 110 
Home Life, New York 

(New President) ............--++- Feb. 116 
Home Owners Tife, Fort Lauderdale 

(Affiliation Proposed) ........ ++..-Mav 199 

(New President) ...........-seeee- July 90 
Home Security Life, Durham 

(New President) ..........-+++e+: May 109 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life, Chicago 

(Chairman eet DOWER) sccaccasee Jan. 98 

(New President) .........e0-+ees- July 90 

(Executive Vice-President) ...... Sept. 123 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(Executive Changes) .............- Jan. 98 
Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento 

(New Treasurer) .........-++++-- Mar. 122 


International Service Life, Forth Worth 


(Executive Promotion) ........... May 110 
Inter-State Assurance Co., Des Moines 
(Conversion) ..ccccccsccrcccccces May 110 
Interstate Life Insurance, Houston 
(New Vice-President) ...........-. May 110 
Interstate T.ife and Accident. Chattanooga 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ...... May 110 
(Stock Dividend) ............+++- ie. 99 
Investment Life & Trust, Mullins 
(New Vice-President) .........-. 122 
Investors Syndicate Life, Minneapolis 
(New General Counsel) ........... J 99 
Jackson Life, Memphis 
(Vice President) ...........--+-++: July 90 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis 
(Vice-Pres. and Gen. Counsel) ...May 110 
(New Supt. of Agencies) .......... Aug. 
John Alden Life, Chicago 
(New Company) .........-++--e08- May 110 
nsas City Life, Kansas City 
Kawiee Presidents Do wincvc ed's 00 panes June 110 
Kentucky eg nb Rae Life & Acc., Anchorage 
Offers to Purchase) .......... --..dan, 9T 
aoe en Business) ...........-- —_ 4 
ye ag Promotions) COIN 108 
Apprere Meee ans hivbaneaboevcoat 108 
Executive Elections) ........... June 110 
‘ Subsidiary Caanows ands) *: . Sept. 123 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisv ile 
(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 116 


oe Life, Pittsburgh 
( 


Vice-President) ............Feb. 116 


Satvette Life, heaters 


(New Actuary) .......... scccecee can, 09 
Lamar Life, J: eckson 

(New Vice-President) ....... ooee- Jan. 99 
Lee National Life, Shreveport 

(New President ) ink kona ciate & May 110 
Liberty Life and Casualty, Denver 

(Stock Acquired) .............+.. Sept. 121 
Liberty National Life, a 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 116 

(Stock Divide ar Sy bed wed ch emened ar. 122 

tao Vice-President) .......... Aug. 99 

berty Reserve Life, Kansas City 

ga (oy PID k-cs ccsenesesce Apr. 120 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(PISRE MOTH) 00s cccccccedeede Apr.-119 

(Executive Promotions) .......... ay 111 

(Merger Barrier) ...........eess.> July 90 
Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 

(Offer for Atlantic Life) ......... Mar. 121 


Life Ins. Co. of Mississippi, Sagas 
(Merger) 
Life Ins. Co. of North ‘America, Philadelphia 
(New President) 0. ccssveccccccice May 110 
Life Ins. Co. of the South, New Orleans 
(New Company) ...........ss..0. Feb 
(Mergers) 
Life Ins. Co. of South Carolina, Columbia 
TED) nccandtcanaceednnesnbecns Jan. 98 


Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 


(Dividends to Stockholders) ....<. Apr. 120 
(Executive Changes) ............. Apr. 120 
Lincoln Life & Cas., Lincoln 
(Executive Vice-President) ...... Apr. 121 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 111 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Stock og ne Dividend) :...... Jan. 99 
(Expansion Proposed) ........... ar. 123 
London Life, London 
(Campbell POND Seis dees vedeseens Jan. 99 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly 
(Hxecutive Changes) ............. Feb. 116 
The Macabees, Detroit 
(To Oper rate as Mutual) .......... May 111 
GUNOUE RUEEOD wakes cavvcansa suev-sces-« May 111 
Macabees Mutual Life, Detroit 
GIRO EEEOD co scccccecstecisiecoes May 111 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(Offer to Purchase) .............. Apr. 122 
Mammoth Life & Accident, Louisville 
(BROTGORD sce vctenwesicccsccvtacces Aug. 99 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend) ............... June 110 
Mercantile Life Ins., Birmingham 
(Merger Completed) .............. May 111 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Revises Advertisin EER June 110 
(Chief Medical Director) bases eens June 111 
ere Life, Royal Oak 
(New Vice-President) ........... May 112 
Mid-Texas Life, Forth Worth 
CPRORMOE) = cc evceweevidsiecsvecca dies Jan. 100 
Midwest Life. Lincoln 
(Stock Split and Dividend) ...... Apr. 121 
Midwestern United Life, Fort Wayne 
(Control Acquired) .............. Feb. 115 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 112 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 10:0 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend) ................ June 111 
Munieipal of America, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) .......cccseseves July 0 
(New Vice-President) ............ July ‘0 
National Empire Life, Dallas 
(Merges with Spartan National) .Aug. 1/0 
(Agency Director) ...........s0- Sept. 1:4 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(Wxecutive Changes) ............ Apr. 1:1 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Vice-Pres. & General Counsel) ..Apr. 121 
National Public Service, Seattle 
(Authorized Capital Increased) ..May 1:2 
National Savings Life, Spartanburg 
(Company Acquired) ............ Sept. 1°24 
National Security, Birmingham 
(Merger Completed) ............ May 1:1 
New England Mutual Life, Boston 
(Executive Changes) .......... .:May 112 
New York Life, New ¥ York 
(New Vice President) pte ohsesnnte July 11 
(Heads Investment Dept.) ....... Sept. 124 


New York Mutual Benefit poe: New York 
rmed) Jan. 100 


(Liquidation Confi 
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pike wa hee 111 
eth vacated Li Chi 
(Stock Dividend Rerkesce Jan. 100 
(Executive Changes) ............- Apr. 
rth American Life, Minneapo 
(Executive cebarsadéeens July 91 
North American Reinsurance, New York 
(New Vice-President) ............ Jan. 100 
(Executive Appointments) ...... June 111 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Fund Package) .............+- --Mar. 123 
(Offer to Purchase) ...........++- Apr. 122 
Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New President) ............ --..Mar. 123 
(To Be Purchased) ............... May 108 
(New Vice President) anesesh oonetae lili 
(SOB OOMTIRED ais ssid cccccececce July 
Northern Founders, Bismark 
(New President) ..............+. June 111 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(New Investment Officer) ......... July 91 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Elections) ST ES June 111 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(New Vice-President) ........... Feb. 116 
(Contests Name Similarity) ...... May 112 
Ohio Life Insurance, Hamilton 
(Contests Name Similarity) ...... May 112 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(New President) ............00.. Mar. 123 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Merger Completed) ...........-.. Feb. 117 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(New President) ............0--04 Apr. 122 
Old National Insurance, Houston 
(Exchange Offer Cleared) ........ Jan. 97 
(Acquires Company) ..........-. Sept. 124 
Old Republic Life, Chicago 
(New Comptroller ) Pitanh bessenes Feb. 117 
Oxford Life, Scottsdale 
(Merger Planned) ..............-4 Apr. 122 
(Acquisition Approved) ........... July 92 
Pacific National Life, San Francisco 
ERNE Apr. 122 
CONE MINS) oc ccccsscocsscesd Aug. 100 
Pan-American i New Orleans 
(New President) ................ Mar. 123 
New Vice-Pres MED Geskveccnes Apr. 122 
New Vice-President) ............ ay 112 


Participating Annuity Life, Fayetteville 
(Control Acquired) July 


ro Mutual late. Philadelphia 
President) 


(New President) .............-.. Aug. 100 
Peerless Life, Chica 
gah July 91 
oa ‘Home Life, Frankfort 
irector of Agencies DP s.eth akin v0 Aug. 100 
—— National, Rapid City 
gency Vice President) Rousse seks July 91 
Petroleum Insurance Co., Tulsa 
REE Scnnnbencesebdcecvece csc June 114 
Petroleum Life, Midland 
(CREME RTIOR). ~ 65 ooiccncsccccccce Aug. 101 
ar ys ie eaeeinee 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 122 
(New View Prag dent) ibaa tees Apr. 122 
(Executive Elections) ........... Sept. 124 
Phoenix Mutual Life, sueeena 
(New President) ............+++- May 112 
Piedmont Southern Life, Atlanta 
(Dividends To Stockholders) ...Apr. 122 
Pioneer Life, Rockford 
(Acquires Business) ...........-. Aug. 101 
Pioneer Life, and Casualty, Gadsden 
(Affiliation Proposed) ............ May 109 


sir Western Life, Little Rock 





(MEE cKatuédecseiccedtscossece an, 97 
(Title anged) ... : 
Postal Life & Cas., Kansas City 
(New Vice President) ............ May 112 
Praetorian Mutual Life, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) ............ May 112 
Professional and Business Men’s, Dallas 
(MEGRSBE) sccccaccecccces a hopcaae June 111 
Professional and Business Men’s, Denver 
(MEE: vc csccesnedscsecscceses June 111 
Pro ve Life, Red Ba 
ew Vice ote Ea ga FES ee July 92 
Pern Tet kite, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) ............... Mar. 124 
(Stock Dividend ES Se ope. 122 
(New Vice-President) ........... ay 113 
Protective Life, Kansas City 
(Acquires Contro _ 3a Apr. 120 
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Protective Security Life, Synesty Hills 
(Merger 


webwaeubanesecoccccces Ape. 122 

(Acqu tion Approved) Gee sashane uly 92 
Provident Indemnity, Norristown 

(Néw President) ................-Mar. 124 
Provident Life & Accident, Chataaneoge 

(New Vice-President) ............ Mar. 124 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 117 

(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 121 


Prudential Ins. Co. of America, eee 
(New Mag rm amnion el cine ..Feb 
(Executive ar 
(Files With S8.B.C.) . 
(New Vice-President) . 

Puritan Life, Providence 





{Bruce Resigns) .............++- Jan. 100 

(New Vice- SEE, ovesvcccys May 113 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 

(Agency Vice President) ........ June 114 
Quaker Cit og Philadelphia 

(Dividen: Stockholders) .-Apr. 123 

(Acquires Business) picacdsrcves June 114 
Republic National Life, Dallas 

(Three Billion in Force) ........ Feb. 117 

(Executive Appointments) ...... June 114 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 

(Vice-President) ....cccccccceess Sept. 124 
San Francisco Life, San Francisco 

(Premium Loan Arrangement) ..June 114 
Seaboard Life, Miami 

(New President) tibia > oeee woes Feb. 118 
Security-American Life, Memphis 

i 2 ars Feb. 118 

(ABORET TITOCURE) cccccccccvccss Feb. 118 

(Merger Proposed) ...........++- Aug. 101 


Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 
(New President) Ma 
Security Mutual Life, Ins. Co. of New 

York, Binghamton 


(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 118 
Security Union Life, Oklahoma City 

(Executive Appointments) Seeess Aug. 101 
Selective Life, Chicago 

(Name Changed) ..............-. Feb. 115 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

ee ee ee Feb. 118 
Southern Christian Life, Oklahoma = 

CE UC cluckstitestasacees access July 90 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 

(Name Changed) ................ ay 113 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Purchases Control) ............ Feb. 118 

(Executive Promotions) ........ May 113 


Southwest American Life, mensten._ 


CE “Cu bs akeeSécsacsdecscccces eb. 118 
GEE hes ninsdhasbn cs ramsendres Aug. 102 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 
Soeneumes Stock Offering) paabed Apr. 123 
(New Acting President) ........ ape 123 
(Share Reclassification) ........ ay 113 
Cee PUES nob codeciccessnecs July 92 
CVEGR-PRORIEORED cc cccssccccceces Sept. 12 
Southwestern Life, Dalla 
(Offer For Atlantic Life) etteeede Mar. 121 
(Merger Compl “ane IR fonedeoksake Aug. 102 
(New Officers Named) ........... Aug. 102 
Spartan National mg Dallas 
ee Re ae rr rere Jan. 100 
(Merges with National Empire) .Aug. 100 
(Changes Name) ..........-.-s05 Aug. 100 
Standard Life, Segneets 
(Increased Dividend) ............ Mar. 124 
Standard Life and Accident, Oklahoma 
(Reinsures Peerless) .............. July 91 
Standard Security, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... July 92 
(Bteck TMETERSS) 2.2 cc ccccccccces Sept. 124 
State Farm Assurance Co., Bloomington 
(New Company) ........--es-e0- 125 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New President) ...............- Aug. 102 
State Mutual, Rome 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Vice-President) ........... Feb. 118 
PED - sodeseessscctscctens Sept. 125 
State National, St. Louis 
(Control Acquired) .............. -July 92 
Sun Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Blections) .......... June 114 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Executive Promotions) .......... July 93 
Sun National ee Boise 
(Sells Assets) ........essceseeees May 113 


Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Merger Completed) ............ Feb. 117 
ir reme ghost Life, Chicago 
itle R vised) ts anne Bhbbae 0% Jan. 100 
cima Lite Ins. Co., Chicago 
CE SE “UVebabhscreecesctades Jan. 100 
(Acquires Domestic L. & A.) ....Sept. 123 


Surety Life, Salt Lake Cit 


y 

(New Vice-President-Actuary) ..Feb. 118 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Mar. 124 

oo Ba Geers Apr. 123 

PE, HED. Sswnsgedcososcccces June 114 
Suwanee Life, Jacksonville 

(Majority Interest Acquired) ....June 116 
Syringa Life, Twin Falls 

(Purchases Sun National Assets).May 113 
Teachers Ins & Annuity Assn. Amer., N.Y. 

(Executive Changes) ............ Jan. 100 
Texas Life, Waco 

(Stock Dividend) ................ May 114 
Texas Reserve Life, San Antonio 

(New Secretary and Actuary) ....Jan. 100 
Thurston Nat’! Life, Tulsa 

ESA June 114 
Travelers Life, Hartford 

(Increased Dividend) 2 PE Py Mar. 125 


Underwriters Natl. Assurance, Indianapolis 


(Reinsures Health Business) ....Sept. 125 
(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 125 
Union Bankers Ins., Dallas 
(Merger Completed) ............ Feb. 118 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Apr. 124 
Saar Aug. 102 
Union Reserve Life, Minot 
(Absorbs Parent Company) ....... July 93 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(Reinsurance Business) ........./ Aug. 102 
United American Life, Atlanta 
SED hah b0000440400806560 000% June 114 
United Equity Life, Chicago 
(Company For Heart Suffers) ...May 114 
United Founders Life, Oklahoma C ity 
(Assistant to President) FREES Sept. 125 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Dividends Declared) ........... Apr. 124 
(Acquires Majority Interest) ....June 116 
United Security Life, Covington 
Sn) Saree an. 100 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ..... eb. 119 
(Dividends to Stockholders) May 114 
United States Life, New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ..... Apr. 124 
PONE Bea Addu anidovs cancion ept. 125 
United Western Life, Fort Worth 
(Consolidates with 
ROD nn544566060 0006 Aug. 101 
University National Life, Norman 
(Proposed Merger) ............../ ug. 101 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 
(Receives Immunity P taecicseces hag, OB 
Veterans Administration, W ashington 
(Insurance Director) ............ s 126 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
CORY IE, “en od cacsamniecseca Apr. 124 
Vulcan Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 124 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
rrr June 116 
New Vice President) .......... June 116 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Capital Increase) ............../ Aug. 103 
Sere Sept. 126 
Wayne National, Detroit 
Ce MD vc vcesceeccececoes July 93 
Western Life, Helena 
(New Mailing Address) .......... Sept. 126 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Stock Dividend) ................. July 93 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 
CURED SROREED ceSecevdeccseces June 116 
(Chairman of the Board) ........ Sept. 126 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 
(New V. P. & Agency Director) ..Aug. 103 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
CROVGRS TRGTEER) 6 cc sccccccecess Feb. 119 
Zurich-American Life, Chicago 
(New Company) .............++. Feb. 119 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D, C, 

Aetna Life Hartford, Conn, 

Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
All- Steel Equipment Ine,, Aurora 

American National, Galveston, ‘Texas 
America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y, 
American Health Insurance Corp., Baltimore, 
American Writing Paper Co.,, Holyoke, Mass, 


Haltimore Life, Baltimore, Md, 

Bankers Life, Lineoin, I ieb, 

Berkshire Life, Pittefield, MAW, ....,.ccccccccssccereveeenenens 
Hhorchardt & Co,, Alvin, Detroit, Mich, 

lowles, Andrews & Towne, Ine. Richmond, Va, 

Iiriscoe & Associates, J, Huell, Chieago, I 

Brown Paper Co,, L. L., Adama, Mansa, 


Cadiline Associates, Ine,, Chien o Til, 

Campbell Donald F, Chitengo, 

Century Life, Fort \ forth, ‘T ote 

Continental Assurance, WIGOEs BEs AoecceeescterctonserecbiNes 


Dawson & Son, Inc,, Miles M,, Springdale, Conn, 
Mmpire State Mutual Life, Jamestown, N. Y, 
Haquitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Kquitab'e Life, New York, 

Haleeck Manufae turing Co., 

Kanex Inn, Chieago, U1, 


Federal Life, Chicago, Tl, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, , 
Friden, Ine,, San Leandro, Calif, 

Gabriel & Co,, A. Detroit, Mich, 

General a Cebuamter Dept, Phoenix, Aris, 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
tront-Weet Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W, E., New Orleans, La, 


Halteht, Davin & anes see 
Harter y es ) Reurgie Mict 
Higuines & » me Pn p filactotpivta I's, 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Inatitute of Life Insurance, New York, N.Y. ccc cc cece cece 106 107 


John Haneock Mutual Life, Boston, Maas, . 


Kunis, Maxwell A,, New York, N, Y, 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala, 
IAfe & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn, 

life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga, 

Life of Virginia, Miehmond, : 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, 


Manhattan Life, New York, N, 

Meesachusetta Mutual Life, Mprinufleld, Mana, 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falla, Mana, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St, Paul, Minn, 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, Ni J. occ cece cere rere ewes 26-27 
Mutual Life of New York, New York: N, Y, | 


National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis, 
National Life, Mont eller, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line Life, Little Rock, Ark 
National Reserve Life, Topeka Kan, 
Nelson & Warren, St, Louis, Mo, 

New England Life, Boston, Mana, 

New York Life, New York, N. Y, 

North American Reassurance, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Nyhart Co,, Ine,, 


New ‘York, N. Y, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Howard E,, Indianapolis, Ind, . 


Oceldental Life of California, Los Angeles, Callf, 
Occidental Life of North Carolina, Raleigh, N.C 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, 1. 


Pacifie Mutual Life, Low Angeles, Callf, 
Philadelphia Life Philadelp a, Pa, 
Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. ; 
Pick Hotels Corp., ¢ ‘hiengo, Ih. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co, 


Fort Wor th, Texas 
Provident Life & Accident, 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N 
Remington Rand Div, of Sperry itand Nis orp., 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga, 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan, .... 
Security-Connecticut Inaurance Group, 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va, 
Sheraton Corp, of America, Boston, 
Solomon & Co,, Trwin, New York, N, 
Southland Life, Dallan, Texas 
Bouth Const Life, Houston, Texas . 
aerts fleld-Monareh Inaurance Co's, Springfield, 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind, ... 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Il. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass, ... 


Muna, 


Muse, 


Tiffany Stand Co,, St. és 
Tiffany & Co,, Carl A,, Chiengo, Il, ..,.. 
Title Guarantee, Baltimore, Md, 

Tressel & Associates, Harry &,, ¢ *hicago, Til, 


Union Labor Life, New York, N, Y. 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb 
United Insurance Co, of America, Chicago, TIL... 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. i, 

United Services Life, Washington, D. 


Louis, Mo, .. 


Weatern & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis, ¥ 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. ¥. ....... 
Woodmen Accident & Lifé, Lincoln, Neb, ... 
Woodward & Fondiller, Ine,, New York, Res 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N, 
Xerox Corporation 


, Rochester, N. ¥ 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS Is o mark of 
distinction as only these insurence companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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